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The Textile World’s Complete Directory of the Mill Trade and 
of Large Buyers of Textile Fabrics, for 1898, Is now ready for 
delivery. it contains 400 pages, and 19 textile maps; several 
valuable new features have been added. 


Portrait and Sketch of PAGE 
eens Bate Fasort . m) Knitting Department 
‘ ith Spain 7 Knit Goods Situation — Practical 
The American Thread Co ; Methods of Shaping Hosiery —Im 
hew Conditions Confront Us . } prove the Standard of Goods— 
Alleged Swindlers Exposed 32 Quandaries of a Hosiery Manuf 
Labor Troubles in Georgia a turer . i 
Pa is Exposition . 3s 
Lending Light Weights - 3 Power Department 
Cotten Mills in China ; Mechanical Draft for Steam Boilers— 
Technical Educution in France Setting Engine Vaives ° . . 
Spi ur by .§ . 
ee coe —— Dyeing Department 
Wool Terms . ; Recipes 177-l New Dyes — Print- 
Cotton Murket ; : ing Tapestry Car, et Yarns ‘ ° 
Wool Market . . § Questions and Answers 
Annlyses of Cost ‘ , ° 53 New l’ublications 
Cotton Department Iniustrial News 
American Cotton Spinning Machin Mill News 
ery Principles of Cotton Spin Personals 
ning — Canse and Prevention of Special Adve rtise ments 
Steain in Slusher Room Situntions Wanted 
Woolen Depaartrarent Textile Patents 
Ingenuity in Modern Textiles — Im Recent Sales of Mill Shares 
—_ nee of U sing Good Ulls— Horse Textile World’s Directory 
lankets - ° ° 65 


Classified Index for Buyers, - - Page 121. 
Alphabetical Index to Advertisements, - hy A 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass, 





GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCOB, HR. I. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, tise and § 


Finishing Machinery. 


‘Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. : 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 
HUSK AND COTTON. 


' ' 
‘ Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
: ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc 


BEB TLeéE:Sss 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 








BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYRING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 
.. For Textile Fabrics .... 


aad 


EICHT-COLOR PRINTING MACHINE. 


PRINTING MAGHINES, 2 To 14 COLORS, 


For Cotton and Silk. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PFPA. 
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ING FRAME. 





























All parts are made on special tools to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide al/ 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 
that don't break down, and all other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





NORTHROP LOOM 














ooms 


With a Record of 
25,000 sold the 
Skeptics should 
be thoroughly si- 
lenced 


We are not only selling a machine requiring 





but one half or less of the usual attention, but 





one that produces a better, as well as a cheaper, 





product. 


We believe we have called this fact to the 





attention of the manufacturing public before, but 





constant reiteration is sometimes necessary with 





that class of human nature which persistently 





overlooks its own self-interest. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 





HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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OTTON MACHINERY, 








Southern Office: 





COTTON MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fal! River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Meavy Pattern Leoms, especially adaptedto run at high speed. 


We are now building our New High Speed Leem with the 
Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 
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Lowest prices without detracting from 
the quality. All we ask is for requests for 
special prices. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 


Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 
of every description. 


‘ 
COLUMBIA” SIZINC. 

“Columbia” Sizing Preparation gives the 
best results every time. 4 to 6 lbs. of **Col- 
umbia” Sizing will do as much and far bet- 
ter service than 20 lbe. of the others. This 
sounds big, but try a sample order and see 
for yourself. 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
148 to 151 Pocasset St., Fall River, Mass. 
R. D. DOUGLAS, Mer. 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 





to Latest ' 

Hahn's ‘mprovea Watchman’s Time Detector. 
This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or 18 stations and 
the keys are all different 
A hhberal allowance 
made for old detectors. 
For circulars, prices and 
further information ad- 
dress, 


NANZ & CO., 
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“FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 








WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WoonsocgEsrT, R. I., March 4, 1896. 

Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., q 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FisHER Faeps 
would say that, after running one for threq months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market pe and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 


themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 








j SECTIONAL VIEW. 


e- —s er a 

ER a FE D is simple in construction, is 

THE FIS HER CAE (DF EEL her winiiy eae aumee: 3 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 





STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHerR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GaRTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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lk cas . —— DOUBLE RIBBED 


RINGS U.S. STAND- 


» 
* Ses SLUR aa a: 
— + CLEARERS.METALIC 


<————~ BURNISH LIKE 
a > 5 Ca) ) THAT PRO- 
: DUCED 8% 


Siem 3 TRAVELER. 


| Entire Outfits for New Mills, 

AN 7 N | or small and odd items that 
| vou don’t know just where to 
| Obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY 0, ‘in Mill Supplies, 
PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of ae 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Migginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their w orking surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing, 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co. +» (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


sm ma aw J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
Vi A iL Ss. | REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


; SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 




















Liberal discount to Dealers. 





MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 





ELIJATI ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


Established 1844. 


WORCESTER BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


SPINNING RING CO. GUN MILE. PATTERSON, N.J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 


FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


w y place 4 
WORCESTER, MASS. ELEVATORS, weient, Etectrie, Steam, Hydraulic or Man 
ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Maehin- 

ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


Manufacturers of 
Persian, Welsh and cot ROLLER SKINS. 


Sole Agents for the U. 8., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Boston. 


A. GC. THURSTON & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Reflating, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1365. 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA 


"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 

WIRE HEDDLES. 
TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 
STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 
aa THE GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO., 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Run for Years 
Pulley Bushings a Specialty. und Years 





























O1l or Grease. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
BV VS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERIGAN EXPRESS COMPANY: 


























MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 





\ Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS. 
ES BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
Me TUBES, Etc. 


, Woolen, Worsted, F WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


lk, and. Flax Machinery. 





Eimer, Salem Co., a 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





BLLIOT & HALL, 


64 1-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 


TELCOMAS TOV NSEHND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 
Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles, 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, |. 


THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 








NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 





























The TEXTILE WORLD offers lib- 
eral inducements to those who send 
' in new subscribers. 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX ‘drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 


+3 nal 


$49 
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POWER TRANSMISSION 





MANILA TRANSMISSION 


GUARANTEE: The Guarantee goes with every rope we sell that 
POPP NI NON IN more work can be done with it in proportion to cost 
than with any other rope on the market. No exception whatever ; and we will 
gladly refund the difference in price if our rope is not all we claim. 


as 
a 
£ 
: 
- 


The C. W. Hunt Company make a special rope from selected manila fibre, and known 
under the trade name of *‘ SrEvVEDORE.”’ This rope is one quality only, and from the finest 
selected cut manila stock. Two kinds are made, one for the transmission of power, and 
the other for hoisting purposes, to be used with the load on the end oftherope. Particular 
vare is taken to have the twist of the threads and the lay of the strands exactly suited to 
the kind of work to be done by the rope. A plumbagolubricant is used in laying up this 
rope, which reduces the internal friction of the fibres on each other in bending over the 
pulleys, and also makes the rope nearly waterproof. It isthe only transmission rope that 
will stand exposure to the weather. 


The above cuts are reproductions from our catalogue *‘ [Manila Rope,.’’ which 
contains a brief treatise for engineers, together with formulae tables, knots 
and other useful data. A copy will be sent those interested on request to the 


©. W. HUNT CO. 


BARD AVENUE, WEST NEW BRIGHTON,N. Y. 





THOMAS A: EDISON, JR 


General Uffices and Salesrooms 27 William St , NEW YORK. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. 
ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO., 239 Madison St., CHICAGO, 
SSS AUSTIN ELECTRIC SUPPLY, AUSTIN, TEX. : 
PH(E NIX ELECTRIC CO., Norfolk, Va., OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 
GEO. H. GILL, 60 State St., Boston. J. BOYD DEXTER, Annapolis, Md. 
WM. GIBBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 





POWER TRANSMISSION, ETC 





LINK-BELT 


ELEVATORS arc CONVEYORS 


for handling Cotton Bales, Rolls, — 
Packages, Coal, Ashes, etc 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS 


Ropes, Sinanas, Etc. 


Catalogue on Application. 


LINK- BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
CHICACO, U.S.A. . View of .wo 20 n. p. Rupe Drives 


NEW ORLEANS, 710 Union St. in yarn mill of 
W.H.Gruwpy & Co., Bristol, Pa. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO., PHILA. AND NEW YORK, 





FSTABLISHED 1884 TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


The Merchants Sample-Card Co. 


ALFRED S. HATHEWAY 





MAKERS OF THE BEST 


SAMPLE BOOKS, COLOR CARDS, Ete. 


FOR ALL LINES OF MERCHANDISE 


255 CENTRE STREET, 
S. W. Cor. BROOME ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FREE ON REQUEST 


W. A. JONES ’ 
Foundry and Machine Co. simian WATCH MAN S 
53-59 South Jefferson St 


CHICAGO. ¥ ELECTRIC CLOCK 
. . - 


Shafting, Pulleys, Gear- Write for Circular 
ing, Friction Clutches, 


Rope Sheaves, Bearings, , 

wee cen for Catalogne, | ECO Magneto Clock Co., 
OeGere, Shen promptly 620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. MASS. 
rom stock. 


Textile World's Employment Bureau. CONSULT IT! 
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LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 





earn and earn at 
the same time. 


Fees moderate. 

Available to all 

wherever __resi- 

dent. The les- 

}sons are brought 

to the student at 

any address un- 

til the course is 

completed. Stu- 

dents progress 

rapidly or slow- 

YP ly as they wish. 

Instruction sim- 

ple enough for 

allto understand ; 

i : complete enough 

for all require- 

ments. All instruction up to date. Plain 

language; clear explanations; illustrat- 

ed perfectly. Questions encouraged 

and everything explained uotil clear. 

Perfects you in your own department 

while you are learning others. No 

names given without permission. Send 
for catalogue to 


The American Correspondence School 
OF TEXTILES, 
Kuovwrell, Mass. 

Cc. P. BROOKS Director. 





PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture ot 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


Day classes open September 26th; 
Evening Classes open October 3d. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


James H. Quitter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

ating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 
ii Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 





INSURANCE AND MILL SUPPLIES 





Laminar Fibre Co., 


COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 


ings toner leeneete| AND RELIABLE, 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. EM PLOYERS’ 


» D. Tel. Arlington 44. 
: LIABILITY 
FINISHING MACHINERY 222s, cena INSURANCE 


Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, — = 
Shearing. Singeing. Bl my Spirals, Brushes urnished or 
repaired; Wire ‘eum, Forming ue for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Fever Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. Conservative Rates. 
GEO. C, HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. meen. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 


IF You VAY a CUTS Generai Agent. 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 











ELECTROTYPERS, CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS, 








CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, — 


Agent fer the Best rt in Gardaer & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 
LYONS and PARIS 

For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 

Latest French novelties in ‘sketches for of other tools used by Carders and Manufacture ers. Send 


Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad oegulan 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. Ww. H. BROWN, 


125 West 56th St., New York. No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


- : made expressly for 
mY /AC cyer | d ine Cat Stitching Machines, 
seaibnes otlt l sizes and colo 

{ JOHN C. MEYER & CO: /iiew on spools and cones, spun and pure, spo a and embroi ren 


4 BOSTON,MASS, | ; silks all sizes and colors. Cotton thread on spools and 
' cones. Send for samples prices. 


JOHN C. MEYER « cCo.,, 
S7 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 
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Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


New York, - - 128 Duane St. 
Boston, - - - 60 Pearl St. 
Providence , -  - 80So. Water St. 
Philadelphia, - 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, - - - 207 Michigan St. 


Importers of Indigo 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 
34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


Mr. George W. 
1875, more than two hundied patents. 


No charge for preliminary advice. 


Personal consultation be-t 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 





Patents 


BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. T 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 


Exchange Bldg., 53 State St., Boston. Mass 


+ HABT ANDERSUN 


Mr. Van Everen, ot our office, was for a number ot years an Examiner in the U. 8. Patent 


Office, in the Division ot Textiles. 





List of Textile Patents. 


Easued October 25, and November I. 
$ and 15, 1898. 


Cetton Press. 614,186. M. Swenson, Chi 
cago, lll. Assignor by mesne assignments 
to American Cotton Co., New York. 

Cotten Picker. 613,028. C. Duvall, Ring 
wood, Okla. T. 

Carding Engine. 614,155. J. Williams, Sal- 
ford, and P.H. Allsopp, Heaton Norris, 
England. 

Cotton Cleaner, Seed. 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Cembing Machine, Wool. 
Delattre, Dorignies, France 

Drying Cylinder for Textile Machin- 
ery. 614,03. J. Butterworth, Philade'p ia, 
Pa. Assignor to H.W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co,, same place, 

Fabric-turfing Machine. 
Cameron, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fabric-Tuarfing Machine. 
Cameron, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fur-plucking Machine. 614,408. D. D. 
Palmer, Worcester, Mass. Assignor to J. 
J. Asch, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Meddle for Cross Weaving. 
B, Patterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heddle for Cross Weaving. 
Wharton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Muitting Machine. 613,808. D. 
van, Lowell, Mass. 

Knit Garment, Combination. 
8. Conde, Oswego, N. Y. 

HMunitted Fabric. 614,49. R. W. Scott, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Assignor of one-half to 
L. N. D. Williams, Ashbourne, Pa. 


613, 998. E. Hart, 


613,410. J- 


614,084. M. 


614,085. M. 


613,392. J. 
613.615. R. 
F. Sulli- 


614,290. 








Holland and Colonies. 


Patents. Trade Marks. 
H. Massink, LD, at Amsterdam. 


Knitting Machine. 613,346. F. B. Wild 
man, Norristown, Pa. Assignor to Me. 
Michael & Wildman Mfg. Co., of Pennsy] 
vania. 

Leom Measuring and Registering 
Device. 618,959. A. & J. Bentley, Paterson, 
N.J. 

Loom Shuttle Tension Device. 
F. David, St. Etienne, France. 

Loom Shuttle Changing Mechanism. 
614,369. R. Crompton and H, Wyman, 
Worcester, Mass. Assignors to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, same place 

Loom, Swivel. 614,390. G. F. Hutchins, 
Worcester, Mass. Assignor to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, same place. 

Loom Harness Operating Device 
613,451. F. Lacey, Valleyfield, Canada. 

Loom Shuttle. 613,559. W. C. Collyer, 
Lynn, Mass. Assignor of one halfto W. F. 
Bullock, same place. 

Spinning and Doubling Apparatus, 
Cotten. 613,106. T. Ashworth, Urmston, 
England. 

Spinning Machine Spindle. 
A. Boyd, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Woel, Extracting Fatty Matter from. 

613,267. C. Gruene, Berlin, Germany. 

Weel, Etc., Machine for Separating. 
613,571. A.D. Hubert, Bierges, Belgium. 








613,974. 


613,112. T. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 


SELF-ACTINC 
MULE. 


FOR WOOLEN YARN AND COTTON 
YARN SPUN ON THE WOOL 
PRINCIPLE. 
‘4 — 
SELF-ACTING MULB, No. 1138. 


The small cut shown herewith does not give an adequate representation 
of the best woolen mule on the market today. The illustration in our cata. 
logue (which may be had for the asking) gives a much better idea, and also 
the details and specifications. We can only outline a few features ot special 
value here. 

Patent Automatic Belt Regulator for Backing off and Starting. 

Patent Improved Slubbing Motion. 

Positive Winding Motion. 

Double Puiling-in Scrolls, with Endless Bands. 

Adapted to coarse or fine spinning and the changes are easily made. 

All shafts throughout the Mule and all head gears are made of best steel. 

Our Mules are giving the best satisfaction in hundreds of mills. It is the 
heaviest and strongest mule constructed, yet the easiest and lightest run. 
ning, Minimum expense for repairs. 

e also build a complete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





North Carolina, Charlotte. George 8. 


*Norith Carolina, 3urlington. The 
Hall has purchased the Charlotte Card 


Secretary of State has issued papers of 


incorporation for the Daisy Hosiery Mills 
Company, of Burlington, with S. M. Holt, 
J. P. Faucette and W. C. Curtis, all of 
Burlington, as incorporators. The maxi- 
mum stock is placed at $50,000, and the 
minimum at $2900, the latter amount hav- 
ing already been issued. The mills have 
been in operation for some time. 


Clothing Company's factory. 


Ohio, Tiffin. The Tiffin Woolen Mills, 
six sets, well equipped with machinery, 
and in first-class condition, is offered for 
sale for the purpose of closing up the es- 
tate of Samuel 8S. Meyers, recently de- 
ceased. 





ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 


EASILY 


APPLIED. 


These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 


We have a variety of styles and prices. 
We also make SECTIONAL coverings. 


Nothing so good marketed. 


style stands pre-eminent. 


your request. 


our FIRE-FELT 


Full particulars at 


Ha. VW. JOHNS MFE'G. CO., 


100 William Street, - 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


COLUMBUS. PITTSBURG. 
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LEWIS ANDERSON. 


The subject of this sketch, Lewis 
Anderson of Skowhegan, Me., has 
long been known as one of the 
leading 
New 
esting to his 
their attention called to him at 
time, and to who have not 


known him, and yet who like to know 


or hear of the men who have had 


woolen manufacturers of 


England. It inter- 
friends to have 
this 


may be 


many 


others 


share in advancing American manu- 


factures, during the present and pre- 
ceding generation. 

It may truly be said of Mr. Anderson 
that his start in life was at the bottom 
of the ladder, and that every step up- 
wards has been made by perseverance 


backed by good health and confidence, 


in that good results were sure to fol- 


low honest application to duty in 


whatever sphere a man’s lot 
may be cast, 

Mr. Anderson August 5, 
1836, in the village of Menstrie, Scot- 
Stirling, 


young 
was born 


land, about five miles from 
one of the most beautiful spots in that 
delightful land. He was the youngest 
of a large family, who were all work- 
ers from necessity, the parents being 
poor and obliged to send them out to 
work as soon as they could find any 
one who would engage them. When 
he was a mere child, the family moved 
to Tillicoultry, about four miles dis- 
tant from Menstrie, on account of the 
older boys securing work in the nills 
there; and about nine years later they 
moved to Galashiels. A few months 
after their removal to Galashiels, their 
father died, and Lewis was obliged to 
leave school and go to work in the 
mills, in that enterprising town. His 
first work was handing in warps and 
that 


changing shuttles, for, at time, 


there were few power looms, and but 


few of the hand looms had double 


boxes, so that when more than two 
shuttles were required, it was »eces- 
sary to get a boy to stand at the end 
of the loom and change the shuttles, 
which is now done by automatic drop 
boxes. For this he received the munif- 
icent sum of six pence, or twelve 
eents per day. 

After graduating as a changer, 
hander-in, piecer to the mules, etc., 
he became an apprentice with the 
then Andrew & 
Richard remained in 
their employ until 1854, when he bade 
Scotland a long farewell, and with his 


mother sailed from Liverpool to New 
York aboard the good ship John Rut- 


ledg< ° 


firm of 
Watson, and 


prosperous 


where they arrived after a pas- 
sage of nearly six weeks. On arriving 
at New York it was found necessary 
to land the passengers and their bag- 
and when the trans- 
made, a 


gage by lighters, 


fer was being large chest 
containing the most valuable articles, 
including clothing, ete., was acciden- 
tally dropned overboard, and as the 
ship was surrounded by land sharks 
just looking for such chances, two of 
them secured it, and only surrendered 
their prey after having secured the 
last shilling intended for passage from 
New York to Saugus, Mass., where bis 
Peter was located. He 


brother was 


therefore obliged to borrow from a 
good friend and fellow passenger, Wm, 
himself 


and his mother to Saugus, where they 


airgrieve, enough to carry 
arrived in due season, and where Mr. 
Anderson secured a job spinning at 
Seott’s Mill. 

He was contented to 


never spin, 


however, but wanted a chance to work 
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in the weave room, where he felt con- 
fident that his knowledge of designing 
and weaving would soon enable him 
to advance. Nor was he mistaken, for 
after having obtained such a chance, 
which he finally did at Sutton’s Mills, 
North Andover, Mass., he was made 
boss weaver within three years. Pre- 
vious to this, he had been a spinner 
for five or six years, and had spun in 
Northfield, Vt., 
North An- 
went to Norwich, Conn., to 


Lawrence, Mass., 
Me., ete. 


dover, ne 


Dexter, From 
be boss weaver at what is now known 
as the Clinton Mill. While there, the 
superintendent suddenly left, and Mr. 
Sturtevant requested Mr. Anderson to 
take charge of the mill as superin 
tendent until they secured a new man. 
This he did for four weeks with the 
that the 
was the largest on the 


result month’s production 
mill 


ind it is pertinent here to state that 


record. 


within a year Mr. Sturtevant went to 
West Troy, N. Y., where Mr. Anderson 
had meantime gone to superintend the 
Watervliet Mills for Roy & 
Co., and tried to prevail upon him to 


James 


return to Norwich, offering handsome 
inducements. 

Mr. Anderson, however, remained as 
superintendent of Roy’s Mills at West 
Troy 
started in business at Skowhegan with 


nearly nine years, and then 
two sets of cards, and ten looms. He 
has succeeded there in building up 


quite a large business, and has he- 
identified with other interests, 
such as the Lakeside Worsted Mills in 
East Me., of 


President, large 


come 
Madison, which he is 
also a stockholder 
and director in the Somerset Traction 
Co., which runs one of the best 
equipped electric roads outside of the 
large This 
road extends from Skowhegan to Mad- 


cities, in New England. 


ison, about twelve miles. 

Mr. Anderson is also President of 
the Skowhegan Water Power Co., and 
interested in other enterprises of like 
character in the vicinity. He was the 
first President of the 
Board of Trade, and held that place 
for seven years. He has been Presi- 
dent of the Maine Woolen Manufne 


Skowhe zan 


turers’ Club since its organization in 
1886; is on the Executive Committee 
of the Home Market Club, and the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac 
turers; is a stanch Republican and 
Protectionist, and, with Mr. William 
Dobson of Pittsfield, Me., represented 
the Maine woolen manufacturers be 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
when the McKinley Bill was 
consideration in 1889 and 1890. 

Mr. Anderson 


under 
attributes whatever 
attended his 
efforts very largely to the fact that in 


share of success has 
youth, and until her death in 1878, he 


had the good fortune to have his 


mother to care for. She was well 
qualified to inspire anyone with hope 
conviction of 
withheld 
him from venturing into a great many 


and courage, and the 
duty, as well as affection, 
of the scrapes incidental to youth, and 
established at least a moderate desire 
to be careful and prudent, as well as 
make reasonable 


to try and pro- 


vision for the future. Few boys en- 
joved or shared to a greater extent 
all the outdoor sports and games, but, 
having from early youth to provide 
for his mother and home, formed few 
frivolous or expensive habits. 

Another matter may well find a 
place here, and it is to be hoped that it 
may not be without benefit to some 
young man who happens to cast his 
eye on this article. When about the age 
of 18 or 20, and looking somewhat 
ahead, considering how best to breast 
the storms of life, the thought flashed 
upon him that a very likely means to 
success would be to try and excel as a 
first-class 


workman, do work, be 


steady and reliable, and do all the 
work he possibly could without regard 
to wages received, the object being to 
convince the overseer and employer, 
in this way, that they could not af- 


ford to dispense with his services, and 


in the end would be compelled to pay 


good wages, because men who work 
on this principle are scarce and every- 
body wants them. 

After having stuck steadily to it in 
the mill for over fifty years, Mr. An- 
derson is active, energetic. and well, 
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THe Textite Worio’s Comp ete Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 


400 pages with 19 maps 


Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [aterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


WITH SPAIN 


OUR TREATY WITH SPAIN. 


The of the United States, in 


relation to other nations of the world, 


status 


has been greatly changed within the 
last nine months; and greater changes 
are destined to take place, that will 
have a momentous influence upon our 
which can- 


governmental policy, and 


not at this time be well calculated, as 
to their beneficial, or other, effect upon 
the welfare of the people. 

We the ith 


Spain with the humanitarian policy of 


entered war wW 


upon 


liberating a people who have been mis 
governed and robbed for centuries. It 


is, however, a serious question 


whether the United States care, or if 


it is their bounden duty, to enter upon 


a philanthropic policy for the libera 


tion or civilization of down-trodden or 
benighted 


people in other parts of the 


world. It is looked upon by many ol 


and statesmen 


economists 


the 


our wisest 


as endangering principles upon 


which our political institutions are 


founded, to extend our sovereignty, or 


control, over territory and people out 


side of our own realm, and into those 


that will bring us into conflict with 


fhe political policies pursued by Euro 
shall be 


surely drawn, or involved, for the set 


pean nations, into which we 


tlement of questions entirely distinct 


from those that we have heretofore 


considered as essential to our national 
development. 

We 
extension of 


have looked the territorial 


United States 


upon 
the within 
the influence of the Asiatic Continent, 
to this 


We 


welfare of 
still. 


as dangerous the 


and we think so 
glad if 
way by which a solution of the Philip 


settled 


country, 


there were some 


should be 


pine Islands’ question could be 


without carrying with it the sover- 


eignty of the United States, to the ex 
of 


take an active part in any of 


government to 


the in- 


tent obligating our 


may arise between Euro- 
The fact, 
have these 


trignes that 


pean and Asiatic nations. 


however, remains that we 
such a 


to 


possessions on our hands, in 


forin that we shall be forced take 
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cognizance of it, as demanding legis- 
lative and executive action. 

President McKinley proposes to ex- 
ercise a conservative policy to the ex- 
tent of meeting the popular wishes of 
the people. It seems best, under the 
circumstances, not to allow any of the 
Spanish territory that has been taken, 
to return to Spanish control. This 
makes the situation complicated, and 
more difficult of solution. The ques- 
tion is: What is to be done? The an- 
swer cannot and should not be hastily 
given. An immense amount of legisla- 
tion, entirely new to anything that has 
ever been undertaken by Congress, 
will have to be passed, with special 
reference to the government, not of 
colonies, but of dependencies, for it 
would be hardly a safe proceeding to 
make our Spanish acquisitions a part 
of the United States, in the same 
sense as our States and territories. 

Before any settled governmental 
policy is arrived at, all matters per- 
taining to it will probably be left to 
the deliberation of a special commis- 
sion appointed by Congress, made up 
of men familiar with matters that are 
likely to come before it. Such import- 
ant questions as the following will 
have to be ‘taken up and passed upon: 
currency and banking; taxation, tariff, 
etc., besides a judicial system. Re 
forms in these respects should be 
gradnally introduced, so that as little 
disturbance as possible will be made. 

We do not think it need disturb Con 
gress in seeking a legal pretext for 
framing separate tariff laws for our 
new dependencies, notwithstanding 
the mandate of the constitution that 
“all duties, imposts and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United 
States.” It is pretty certain that inde- 
pendent tariffs, that will be as opera- 
tive against the United States as other 
nations, will be instituted in Puerto 
Rico and the Philippines, as necessary 
measures for the protection of the in- 
dustries now existing in this country. 
While these separate tariffs will be of 
a nature uniform against all countries, 
including the United States, they can 


readily be constructed in such a man- 
ner as to favor the products of this 
country, by imposing low duties upon 
such merchandise as we can readily 
export and place in competition with 
that of other nations. This vould in- 
clude agricultural machinery and im- 
plements, locomotives, railway stock, 
breadstuffs, etc. 

There are certain constitutional 
questions that will have to be consid- 
ered 'to justify the United States in re- 
ceiving, holding and disposing of the 
territory that has been ceded to it hy 
the provisions of the treaty. ‘There 
are two provisions in the constitution 
that have a bearing upon this subject, 
under whose interpretation the action 
of the government can only be justi- 
fied, as follows: In clause two, section 
three of article four, it is provided 
that “Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 


United States; 


and, in section eight, 
of article one, Congress is empowered 
to “provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” 

The power to dispose of territory 
has been interpreted by the courts and 
legal authorities as authorizing Con- 
gress to make sale or lease of lands, or 
otherwise to raise money from them, 
and that the word “territory” is 
equivalent to the word “lands,” and 
the phrase “respecting the territory” 
refers only to such owned by the 
United States at the time of the adop- 
tion of the constitution; and that sub- 
sequently acquired is subject to the 
legislation of Congress as an incident 
to ownership; and the right to govern 
is the inevitable consequence of the 
right to acquire. 

There has never been any pretense 
that the purchase or cession of any 
foreign territory is within any of the 
powers expressly enumerated in the 
constitution. There is nothing said in 
this instrument giving the right to 











Congress, or to any department of the 


national government, to purchase or 
accept any cession of foreign territory. 
A power of this kind was looked upon 
by the the constitution 


with the political vision that they then 


framers of 


possessed, as dangerous to liberty and 


to the maintenance of the union. 
This is seen in the tenor of the writ- 
ings of the political economists of that 
time. It was regarded by the writers 
of that period as being susceptible of 


abuse, as destroying the political bal- 


ance of the colonies, and sinking the 
old States into insignificance. This 
view, however, was greatly compro 


mised by the purchase and cession of 


Louisiana, though an embarrassing 


fear 
acquisition would eventually overbal 


remained that the new territorial 
ance the political power of the original 
thirteen States, in transferring the di- 
legislation to the political 
interests of the West, 
those existing in the Fast. 

The acquisition of Louisiana was re- 


rection of 
detrimental to 


garded at the time as extra constitu- 
tional, and was justified only upon a 
liberal, instead of a strict, construction 
of the law: a prfnciple that has gov- 
erned the legislative and judicial ac- 
the 
many important instances. 
the 
that it 


since, in 
One of the 


tions of country ever 
acquirement of 


the 


justifications of 


Louisiana was was “for 


general welfare 
This, 


many 


common defense and 
of the United States.” 
surrounded by 


however, 
was objection- 
able features, for, if Congress can ap- 
propriate money for one object, be- 
cause it is deemed proper for the com 
mon defense and general welfare, it 
can use the same excuse for an appro 
priation for other objects. If, how 
ever, the United States can purchase 
territory, it can also govern it, and a 
territorial government can be created, 
and the acquisition of territory is in 
cident ‘to national sovereignty, neces 
sarily growing out of the aggregate 
powers confided by the federal consti 
tution. There is, nevertheless, no way 
of defending these 


cept in the principle of a liberal inter 


constructions, ex- 
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pretation such as has been given to 


constitutional provisions within com- 
paratively recent years. 

Such well known writers as Joseph 
Story and Thomas N. Cooley, on con- 
stitutional law, have said that, as an 
incidental the constitutional 


right of the United States to acquire 


power, 


territory would seem so naturally to 
flow from the sovereignty confided to 
it, as not to admit of very serious 
One of ‘these writers says: 


the 


question. 
confers on 


the 


voOvV- 
ZzoV 


“The constitution 


ernment of the union power of 


making war and of making treaties, 
and it seems consequently to possess 
the power of acquiring territory either 
All 


laws of a 


by conquest or treaty.” constitu 


fov- 


or fundamental 
liberal 


tional 


ernment require construction, 


to effect their objects, in properly 


meeting new conditions that are con- 
stantly arising in the history and de 
velopment of the nation to which they 
apply. 


AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY. 


American 
incorpo- 


The prospectus of the 
Thread that 


rated under the laws of New Jersey, 


Company, was 


last March, was issued on the 28th of 
November, with a share capital of $12, 
and bonded 
of $6,000,000 


000,000. a provision for a 
debt The 
debt is in the shape of a first mortgage 
bearing four per cent. gold. This fur 
nishes a capital of $18,000,000, 


more, bonded 


which 


is calculated to be sufficient for the 


purchase of the shares of common and 
preferred stocks, or plants, all stocks 
the payment of all 


the 


in trade, and for 


mortgages and liabilities of 


the 


companies, and to supply a 
after 


working capital, of at least $2,400,000, 


vendor 
surplus, providing an ample 
available as uncalled for capital in re- 
The table of 


distribution 


serve. accompanying 


will give our readers the 


statistical status at a glance. 

We give below the thirteen mills, or 
vendor companies, interested in this 
deal, 


tion, 


with their capitaliza- 


together 


which, however. does not neces- 
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J. & P. Coats, Ltd..... 
* English Sewing Cotton Co., Ltd. 
Open to Public Subscription.... 


sarily give the true value of the shares 
the financial 


them carry 


of companies, or their 
number of 
The 


about 


standing, as ‘a 
’ 


& surp.us. aggregate 


capital 


amounts to $5,600,000. 


The American Thread Company has 
been established unite 


primarily to 


the above mentioned American 
of 


manu 


facturers spool, crochet, knitting, 


mending, other cotton, including, 


in some cases, the allied businesses of 


cotton spinning, doubling, twisting, 


dyeing, bleaching, polishing, spool 


Estab 


lished. Name and Address. 


The Barstow Thread Co., Providence, 
The Glasgo Yarn Mills, Glasgo, Conn.... 


The Glasgo Thread Co., Worcester, 
The HadieyCo., Holyoke, Mass. 
The Kerr Thread Co., Fall River, Ma 
The 
The National Thread Co., Mansfield, 
The New England Thread Co., Pawt 
The E, 


The William Clark Co., Westerly, R. 


The Willimantic Linen Co., Willimantic, Conn. 


making, eic. The prime motive of en 
the 


that 


is 


combination 
of 


tering into this 


unsatisfactory state business 


has existed for a considerable time, 


due excessive 


the 


to competition 


the 


among 
of 


por- 


several mills and cutting 


prices, resulting in a very large 
tion of the trade being done below the 
cost of production. 

The advice and co-operation of the 
English Sewing Cotton Company, Itd., 
of the officials 


visited this country, together with 


was sought, and two 


1c- 


countants, to examine 
of eon- 


cerns, and were of the opinion that the 


the finan- 


American 


into 
cial condition the 
mills in question were in the highest 


state of efficiency, both in their ma 


To Directors and Shareholders of the 13 Companies 


Merrick Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass..... 


J. W. Morse Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Ruddy Tnread Co., Worcester, Mass 
The Warren Thread Co., Ashland, Mass... 


WORLD 


First 
Mortgage 
Bonds. 

4% Gold. 


Preferred 
Stock. 
M Gold. 


Common 
Stock. 


$6,000,000 $2,000,000 | $2,000,000 


4 000,000 4,000,000 
$6,000,000 


$6,000,000 | 36,000,000 


and management. 
to 


unsat 


chinery equipment 
themselves 
the 


Having satisfied 


prospects, 


as 
notwithstanding 
isfactory condition of past trade, the 
to 


at par, $3,600,000 worth of the common 


English company agreed take up, 


stock. The common stock has already 
been subscribed to at par, by the Eng 
-_ & 


has 


lish Sewing Cotton Company, and J 
Pr. The latter 
also $500,000 of 
It 
which 


Coats. company 
the 


taken preferred 


shares, at par. is estimated that 


the amount this company will 


State in which 


Incorporated apital 


> 
‘ 


I Rhode 
Conn, 
Mass. . 
Mass. 
New Jersey 
Mass. 
Conn. 


100,000 
100,000 
50.000 
600,000 
000,000 
750,000 
25,000 
50,000 
50.000 
40,000 
25,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 


Island 
Mass. 


Conn 

icket, R.1.... 
. Maine..... 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Rhode [sland 

Conn. 


$5,580,000 


be required to pay for the purchase 


of the whole of the common and pre- 
ferred stocks of the vendor companies, 
$11,017,630, that 
amount required to pay off the mort- 
liabilities of such 
companies, will be $4,118,555, making, 


together, a total sum of $15,136,185. 


will be and the 


gages and other 





It has long been one of the great- 
obstacles to 
that 


est woolen 
prejudice exists 
of people 


These 


American 
i 


manufacture, 


among certain classes 


against American goods. peo- 
ple prefer English and other foreign 
made goods, not because they know 
anything about it, because they 


i prejudice from a past genera- 


but 


have 


















foreign goods are better. 


that a 
prevails in our own country among the 


tion, that 


It seems similar prejudice 
consumers of the Pacific Coast in fa- 
vor of Pastern goods. There are a few 
the Pacific Slope 


woolen goods of 


woolen mills on 


which turn out good 
quality, and well adapted to local use. 
According to commercial reports, East 
made goods are sold at a better 


quality. A 


ern 


price, even if inferior in 


San Francisco paper complains bit 
terly on this score. On the other hand, 
it is a well-known fact that the Cali- 


fornia and Pacific Coast blankets have 


a reputation in the East which en 


ables them to realize higher prices 
than similar goods of Eastern make, 
which all goes to show that prejudice 
aud opinions which may have been 
well founded at one time, but have 
been outgrown, exert powerful trade 


influences. 


Benzidine dyestuffs, which are not 


attacked by alkali, can be used on 


mercerized cotton. 


NEW CONDITIONS CONFRONT US 





The political problems that Congress 


will be called upon to solve, or take 
preliminary steps thereto, during the 
session, will be among the 


present 


most momentous in the history of 


the country, as certainly they will be 


entirely new to our institutions, in 
which the constitution will have to re- 
ceive new interpretations and our sys 
tem of government be subject to in 
novations entirely foreign to the ideas 
of the people twelve months ago. We 
are entering upon new schemes of ter 
ritorial and commercial expansion, 
and financial 
conform to the 
Treasury Department is 
its budget for the next fiscal year, as 
for the remain 


New 


have to 
The 
out 


legislation will 


new conditions. 


making 


well as modifications 
ing portion of the current year. 
factors will be introduced, brought on 
by the late war with Spain. The esti 


mates of the various departments are 


already being formulated by the 
Department, for the fiscal 


Treasury 
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year beginning next July, and the 


House committee on appropriations 
has now before it a bill to provide for 
army expenses for the six months be- 
ginning with January, which were not 
the 


There is 


made 
that 
introduced 


covered by appropriation 


last summer. no doubt 


liberal measures will be 


and carried, to meet the requirements 


of the army and navy departments. 


Measures will undoubtedly be taken 


to make the receipts from customs in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines 


sufficient to meet the ordinary ex 


penses of the military occupation and 


for the civil government of these pos 


revenue from internal 


SeSSilONS, rhe 


sources will be so managed as to cover 


internal improvements, without diver- 


sion to meet foreign expenditures. 


An important factor that will enter 
into our commercial relations with 
foreign countries, as well as facilitat 
ing domestic trade, will be the posi 
tion that gold will occupy as the cur 
rency to meet trade conditions. All 
commercial countries are now, or 
will soon be, upon a gold basis in all 


gold coinage 


The 


1897 was 


trade transactions. 


of the world in the largest 








value to 
little less 


amounting in 


on record, 


nearly $438,000,000 against a 


than $200,000,000 in 1896. Of the 


amount, $147,000,000 was re 


leaving about $291,000,000 net 


former 


coinage, 


addition to the stock of gold coins. 
This extraordinary coinage is sup- 


posed to have been for the appropria 
Austria-Hungary and 


tions of Russia, 
reform. 


the 


Japan, for their monetary 


This is an important showing in 


monetary conditions of the world, and 


the part that gold is destined to play, 


as a standard of value. That there 
will be a sufficient supply of gold to 
meet all of the wants of commerce, 


without the necessity of using silver, 


except for local circulation, is shown 
in the remarkable gold production of 
1897 and the prospective production of 
The production for the former 
computed by the di- 
238.000.000,. and 


1898. 
year has been 
rector of the mint, at 
for 1898, at $275,000,000, nearly all of 


which is the product of the mines of 
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the United States, South Africa and 
Australia. European governments 
are supplied with an immense amount 
of gold, Russia holding $600,000,000 for 
the resumption of her gold payments, 
the Bank of France, $400,000,000, and 
the Bank of England, nearly $150,000,- 
000, while the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many has nearly $180,000,000 in specie, 
mostly gold, and the Austro-Hungary 
Bank has nearly as large a supply as 
the Bank of England. The monetary 
stock of gold in the United States is 
on an average of $12.30 per capita, 
which will not be lessened probably 
for a number of years to come, due to 
our large exports. Taking the amount 
of gold and silver coins and certifi- 
cates, United States notes, and Na- 
tional Bank notes in circulation, there 
was a circulation per capita of popu- 
lation October 1, 1898, of $24.24, 
against $22.89 at the same time the 
year previous, of which a very small 
proportion was silver coin, though 
$393,000,000 consisted of silver certifi- 
cates. 





CLAY’S DIAGONALS. 


A very interesting case has come to 

the attention of manufacturers of 
worsted goods, in the injunction of 
J. T. Clay & Sons, worsted manufac- 
turers, of Rostrick, England, against a 
small merchant tailor by the name of 
Morris Goldstein, in New York, to 
prevent his selling worsted goods un- 
der the designation of “Clay’s diag- 
onals”’ which are manufactured by 
others than the English concern, and 
of an inferior quality. This came up 
for a hearing before the United States 
Circuit Court last month, to which no 
defense was made, and which will 
probably result in the granting of an 
order restraining the defendant from 
the further commercial use of the 
above term as descriptive of a line of 
fabrics. 

It is the understood intention of J. 
T. Clay & Sons, as soon as the legal 
form is complied with, to institute 
similar injunctions against all those 
concerned in the manufacture or 


handling of such worsteds, which are 
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exposed for sale as “Clay’s worsteds.”’ 
This includes not only manufacturers, 
but their selling agents, dealers, ete. 
It is stated that nearly one hundred 
cases are in the hands of the attorneys 
of the English manufacturers, show- 
ing the improper practice of using this 
term, for the purpose of deception. It 
is claimed by the English manufactur- 
ers that it is as much of a fraud to sell 
these goods as “Clay diagonals” as 
“Clay’s diagonals,” the difference be- 
ing of no material consequence. 
Those in the woolen trade have as- 
serted with truth that the word Clay 
has been used for a long time in a 
purely generic sense, without desig 
nating any particular class of worsted 
or imitation of worsted fabrics. If 
goods are sold as “Clay’s diagonals,” 
with the intention of carrying the im- 
pression to the purchaser that they 
are manufactured by the English con- 
cern, the matter is a fit subject for an 
injunction, and the latter should be 
applied and damages awarded. Fraud 
should not be recognized by the United 
States courts, or by any upright mer- 
cantile usage. 








ALLEGED SWINDLERS EXPOSED. 


The arrest in Philadelphia, early in 
November, of Max Franks. and 
Charles Jarrata of 44 North 4th St., 
recalls the warning that was given to 
the trade by the Textile World in De- 
cember, 1896, and illustrates the care- 
less manner in which credits are ex- 
tended by business men and manufac- 
turers, who ought to know better than 
to allow themselves to be imposed 
upon by such methods, especially after 
the matter has been given publicity. 
The method by which these alleged 
swindlers operated was to write to 
manufacturers for samples of a cer- 
tain class of goods with quotations for 
lowest spot cash prices. Upon receipt 
of the samples, an order was imme- 
diately sent, and sometimes tele- 
graphed, for a quantity, with urgent 
instructions to send with all haste, 
terms spot cash. If the goods were 


sent, that was the last that was ever 
heard from the parties. Needless to 
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say there was no cash payment, and 
finally when the manufacturer looked 
the matter up, he found the office of 
the concern in charge of a boy, who 
claimed to know nothing whatever of 
the firm’s business affairs, and stated 
that the proprietor was away travel- 
ing. No one but the boy was ever 
found. 


locked. 


More frequently the office was 
The concern is operated under 
various names, the one employed in 
1896, being H. G. Matthews & Co. It 
seems that these operations have been 
going on for several years, but no 
criminal prosecution has ever been en- 
tered before, such manufacturers as 
have been defrauded, not having cared 
to go to any trouble in the matter, but 
after obtaining judgment and failing 
to collect on that, let the matter drop. 
this kind 


There is another man of 


well known to many manufacturers, 


particularly yarn merchants, who 
hails from a city in the northern part 
of New York State. 


chinery in some one else’s name, but 


He has some ma 


is never known to pay his bills, and 
seems to be execution and judgment 
We have in the past years ex- 
posed him, but only recently learned 


proof. 


that he had bobbed up again and was 
trying to work the same old game on 


anew crop of yarn men. 





LABOR TROUBLE IN GEORGIA. 


South, 


hap- 


mills of the 
have been 
labor 


The 
broadly 
pily 
and 
present 
now, has transpired of a sufficiently 


cotton 
speaking, 
free from disturbances 
misunderstandings, up to the 
nothing, even 


time, and 


serious nature to call for any lengthy 
comments concerning the situation in 
manufacturing States of 
The labor 
almost an 


the leading 
that 
Augusta, 
case, and is the only one that has oc- 


trouble in 
isolated 


section. 


Ga., is 


curred in that city among the cotton 
The one at Atlanta, 
about a year ago, may be taken as an 
exception, of very limited proportions, 
to the industrial equipoise of the 


be expected, 


mills, since 1887. 


South. It ean hardly 


however, that the Southern mills will 


remain free from labor agitation for- 
but rather that they feel 
the effects of organized labor, in de- 


ever, will 
termining wages and operating time, 
besides other economic questions such 
as have affected the mills in the New 
England States. These _ difficulties 
will become more and more acute as 
market 
available native 


the labor becomes more de- 


plete of white help. 
Dissatisfaction will creep in with the 
advent of foreign help, and the efforts 
to keep down or _ reduce 
Negro help is something that is not 
and 


totally 


wages. 


taken to, which has thus 


found 


kindly 
far been incompetent 
to meet the requirements in the sev- 
departments of the mill, 


eral espe- 


cially in such portions as demand skill 


in manipulation. 


It is a somewhat singular coinci- 


dence that the excuse on the part of 
the mill 


otficials at Augusta, to re- 


duce wages, is because of compe- 
tition with Southern mills located out- 
a plea that is famil- 
mill 


Eng- 


side of that city, 
cotton 
New 


however, 


iar in the discussion of 
matters pertaining to the 
The fact, 


undoubtedly exists that the 


land industry. 
Augusta 
mills are at a material disadvantage 
in the cost of labor, as compared with 
other manufacturing places in the 
This is due 


usually ac- 


Carolinas and elsewhere. 
to various causes which 
company the location of mills in large 
cities, where the cost of living is 
much higher than in smaller, or coun- 
try towns. 

According to the best information at 
hand, the average wages of the cotton 
mill help in the State of Georgia is 
higher than in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, or Alabama. This larger 
average is admittedly due to the high- 
er rates of wages paid by the Augusta 
mills. It that 


Augusta wages, or those of Georgia, 


would seem these 
are from ten to twenty per cent. 
higher than the average in the other 
States named. 

of the Augusta 
is usually the case, to what is termed 
unskilled The skilled 


workman usually has his wages re- 


The cut in the wages 
mills is confined, as 


employees. 
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tained, or, if reduced at any time, it 


is done with more circumspection 


than is given to the common-—eper- 
ative. 

How much the present labor trouble 
affect the 


organizations in the 


will increasing power of 


labor South, is 


too early to comment upon with any 
admits, 
little doubt, that the 


will be 


degree of satisfaction. It 


however, of but 


labor organizations greatly 


strengthened by the occurrences that 
are now taking place and those that 


have made their advent within the 


last twelve months. 


It is very fortunate that there is at 


the head of the city government of 


Augusta, a mayor who is so level 


headed, conservative, endowed with 


common sense, and 


highly 
Patrick 


popular 
Walsh. 
His advice is always sincere and de- 


classes, as 


with all 


liberate, taking into careful considera- 


tion the points of merit and justice 


entering into the case before him. 


No class of mill officials within our 


experience, ever took upon them 


selves the disagreeableness of reduc 


ing the wages of their operatives, 


however erroneous or unnecessary it 


av seem to others, without hesita 


tion and aversion. These reductions, 


in some instances, are ill-advised, and 


might be avoided by other tactics 


than those pursued, or by the intro 


duction of economies in other direc 


tions. Discontented help, on aecount 


of insufficient pay, are never for a 
Whether 


could have been done by the Augusta 


mill’s good. anything else 


mills, is something we cannot intelli 


discuss, being uninformed re 


gently 


garding the details, or particulars, 


concerning the financial status and 
prospects of the mills affected. It ap- 
that the 


meet the wages paid by 


pears mills are willing to 


those in the 
two Carolinas, and six per cent. more, 


which prima facie looks reasonable 


and just. The presidents ofthe mills 


show a most commendable spirit in 


agreeing not to discharge any of their 
hands on account of the present dif- 


ficultvy, or on account of their affilli- 


with labor organization. 


feeling 


ation 
This 


largely to the introduction ot a more 


any 


will contribute very 


cordial entente between those in au- 
thority and those under them. 

We understand ‘that organizers oper- 
ating under the authority of the Na- 
tional Union of Textile Workers of 
America are now working in Augusta 
to establish a union among the oper- 
atives. This organization was organ- 
March 30, 1891, in the city of 
Mass., and 


ized 


Lowell, has held a num- 
ber of conventions in such places as 
Fall River, New Bedford, Providence, 
Philadelphia, New 


York. It has branches 


Lawrence and 
organized 
from the time of its inception up to 
the present, in nearly all of the tex 
tile centres 


throughout the country. 


Up to last June, it had issued 135 
charters, 15 of which had been issued 
during the preceding twelve months 


to textile workers in 
\tlanta, Germantown, 
gusta, Me.; Biddeford, Me.; North Ad- 
New Bedford, 
Norwich, Conn., ete. It has 


such places as 
Ga.; Pa.; Au- 


ams, Mass.; Mass.; 
Saco, Me.; 
several local unions in Columbus, Ga., 
two in Alabama,and one in Tennessee, 
that it is the 


Its officials represent 


only national union of textile workers 
in the United States that is composed 
of all 


other 


branches of the textile trade, 


than the cotton mule spin- 


ners, who have a separate organiza- 


The National 
Union of Textile Workers of America 


tion of their own. 


is attached to, and a part of, the 
The 


aims and objects of this union seem to 


American Federation of Labor. 
be good, devoted to the establishment 


and upholding the rate of wages; 


which is commendable, if it can be 


done upon just ground, which they 
profess to consider in their endeavor 
to prevent strikes and other “attend- 
ant bitterness and pecuniary loss, by 
arbitration and conciliation, in settle- 
ment of all disputes concerning wages 
and conditions of employment.” How 
well they carry out their object is a 
matter that has to be determined by 


their action in each case as it arises. 
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The Paris Exposition. 


(Special Correspondence.) 

At the very start the organizers of 
the Exposition decided that it should 
be held ‘in the heart of the gay capital 
of France. To do this, immense dif- 
ficulties were to be vanquished in 
order to erect the desired palaces and 
with 


buildings and lay out gardens, 


out depriving Parisians of many of 


their beautiful favorite 


object 


avenues and 
The 
being the education of 


promenades. primary 
the people, it 
was decided to locate the Exposition 
where the masses could easily reach 
it, and the 
Mars, the site upon 


1867, of 


well known Champs-de 
which the three 
1878 


was selected. 


great fairs of and of 
1889 were held, 

The location of the Universal Expo 
1900 —swill 


sition of comprise the 


Champs-de-Mars, the Trocadero and 


adjoining grounds, the Esplanade of 
the Invalides, the Quay de la Confer 
ence, the Cours la Reine, the Palais de 
V’'industrie and the grounds adjoining 
this palace and the Cours la Reine. 
The Eiffel Tower and Trocadero will 
forma leading points in the Exposition 
of 1900. as they did in that of 1889, but 
commissioners will pre 


that is 


the French 


sent much new on the old 
ground. 
The 

Fine Arts that 
Exposition, at a 


great and small palaces of 
France is now erect 
ing for the cost of 
$4,200,000, 
embellishments of 


building of General 


will remain as permanent 


the city of Paris. 
The great Manu- 


factures will be the largest of the 


Exposition, and, architecturally, the 
most elaborate. 

Lying on either bank of the Seine 
are two long narrow strips of ground 
on which will be erected many minor 
buildings, and here, too, will probably 
concessions, 
making it Mid 
way Plaisance at the World’s Fair in 


be placed many of the 


correspond with the 
Chicago. 
The 
France and 
located in the Trocadero grounds, and 
United will for the 


both 
will be 


Colonial exhibits of 


foreign nations 


here the States 


first time in its history, present dis 


plays from her colonies, Porto Rico, 


the Philippines, Hawaii and Cuba. 


One of the greatest displays of the 
Exposition will be that of the electri- 
The build- 
ing will be across the river Seine from 


eal industries. electrical 
the Trocadero Park near to the struc- 
ture devoted to Agriculture and Food 
Products. Some ten or more electri- 
States 
75.000 


United 
asked for 


cal companies in the 


have already over 


square feet for exhibits. 


Setween the various tracts which 


form sites for the palaces and build- 


ings, handsome, well-shaded avenues 


will run in every direction, so that 


easy and pleasant progress may be 

given from one portion of the grounds 

to another. 
M. Alfred 


General, has 


Picard, Commissioner- 


devised a new system 


for the classification of exhibits. In 
all sections of the Exposition, the 
working plant and the process will be 
in close with the 


will be in 


union products. 


Machinery motion before 
the eves of the public, so that visitors 
different 
The public 


will thus be able to witness the sue- 


will be initiated into the 


modes of manufacture. 
transformations of 
until the 


cessive raw ma- 


terial object is manufac- 


tured completely. To the various con- 
temporaneous exhibits, centennial ret- 
rospective exhibitions will be added. 
latter 


concentrated, 


Thes¢ exhibitions, instead of 


being will be dissemi- 
nated among the various groups and 
that 


the attention of the general public. In 


classes, so they cannot escape 
a word, every group will be preceded 
by a sort of little museum, which will 
show the most notable progress ac- 
complished since the year 1800, or in 
a period of 100 years, in every partic- 
ular. 

In the classification of exhibits in 
Paris in 1900, the harmonious arrange- 
ment of objects will be like a mirror 
in which the mind of all the nations 
of the world will be reflected. Fine 
arts will not be neglected at the 1900 
Exposition. In 


the splendid palaces 


to be erected in the Champs-Elysees, 
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find a 
produc- 


and sculptors will 


worthy of their great 


painters 
home 
tions. 

There will 
exposition of art 
teenth century. 
1900 Exposition will be given a very 
broad 


also be a retrospective 
during the 
The word art at the 


nine- 


interpretation. To the paint- 
ings and sculpture of every epoch of 
the present century will be joined 
some of the finest bronzes and many 
of the most remarkable specimens of 
porcelain, of gold and silver, also of 
furniture. 

The demands for space for conces- 
sions of all sorts and descriptions are 
great. Many of the proposed amuse- 
ments and shows are novel, curious 
and unique in the extreme. These re- 
for concessions are reaching 
from all 


well known 


quests 
the French commissioners 
parts of the world. A 
American brewing company has asked 
permission to erect a tremendous bar- 
rel of beer, 52 feet in length and 29 
feet high. Inside this two-story glass 
house, for the barrel is to be made of 
glass, will be erected an American 
bar-restaurant. 

The 
yard 


moon, at the distance of one 
from the earth 
one of the great attractions of the Ex- 
position. A 


is promised as 


wonderful telescope 
pounds, and costing 
$150,000 will perform this remarkable 
feat. A “Bottom of the Sea Aqua- 
rium” will show the wonders of the 
feet 
There 


sliding 


weighing 500 


thousands of below the 
level of the 
“temple of 


captive 


deep, 
sea. will be a 
gold,” 


balloons, a 


railways, 
history of cos- 
tumes, restitution of old Paris, flying 
apparatus, palace of crystal and ce- 
ramics, panorama of French history 
and hundreds of other novelties. 

All the sovereigns of Europe, Asia 
and the whole world will attend the 
1900. The 
Shah of Persia has notified the French 
government that he will make a long 
voyage to Europe in that year, his 
first 
burg and from there to 
the African Abyssinia, 
will spend three months at the Expo- 


Universal Exposition of 


resting place to be St. Peters- 
aris. 


emperor of 


Negus, 


sition. Queen Victoria, who visited 
the Paris Exposition in 1855, will at- 
tend in 1900, if alive and well. The 
sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, Tur- 
key, Greece, Egypt, Japan, Portugal, 
and other countries, attended by prin- 
ces of royal blood and large retinues 
of soldiers and will visit 
Paris and the Universal Exposition. 
The glorious old city of Versailles, 
whither Paris 
always wend their way, will be full of 
interest in 1900. <A of fetes 
will be given in the park of Versailles, 
and 


servants 


American tourists to 


series 


Venetian fetes, military tourna- 
ments, choral singing and horn tour- 
naments are on the programme for 
Versailles celebrations. 

And so the new century will be in- 
augurated in 1900 at Paris, by a sol- 
emn review of all inventions and im- 
provements with which the years of 


the past century have inspired the 
genius of man. 

The 1900 
will be in reality the centennial inter- 
national fete, for reflective and work- 


ing humanity, a serious institution, a 


Universal Exposition of 


medium of study and not a mere cu- 
riosity show. It will stand forth as 
the greatest international gathering 
of the century, showing the growth 
and progress of the higher instincts of 
humankind in 100 years. 





Leading Light Weights. 


The prices of the leading lines of 
fabrics sold are always of interest to 
the manufacturer, and while the fol- 
lowing list does not contain all the 
leading lines, it has the bulk of them. 
It is always difficult to secure the 
prices, so that they are absolutely ac- 
curate in every instance, but every 
effort is made to have them nearly so. 

The largest quantity of goods was 
sold in worsted fabrics, and this will 
aceount for the large number of this 
class. 

The general run of colors was some- 
what lighter than for a few seasons 
The finest line of worsteds 
shown was the line made by the Hock- 


anum Co., one grade being $3.00 less 


past. 
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10 per cent., another $2.87% less 10 per 
cent., and containing some small check 
patterns with twist, which show the 
general character of patterns for me- 
dium priced heavy weight worsteds. 
The same is also true of the $2.75 less 
In the $2.87% grade, 
there was a herringbone stripe pat- 
different 
which shows one of the best patterns 
and 


10 per cent. line. 


tern, the stripe of widths, 
of this character on the market, 
as this is what the trade are demand- 
ing, it would be well to obtain sam- 
ples of the same. 

The silk mix 
with different colored silks, was 


fabric, black grounds 
2.50 
less 10 per cent. An unfinished wors- 
ted line, blacks $2.12%, blues $2.25. 
A fine serge, black $1.50, blue $1.62%4, 
also unfinished and finished twills, at 
the same prices as serge line. 

The Hockanum wool goods are made 
with $1.50-$1.55, and 
these are the class of fabrics 


twist yarns, 
which 
will be sold during the coming heavy 
season. 

The “Yeovil” 
Phillips, contained 
some patterns both in stripes and suit- 
fabric, and 


made by 
hand- 


worsteds, 
some very 
ings: they are a backed 
have the firmness required in a high 


priced light weight, the prices being 
$2.10 less 5 per cent. and $1.95 less 5 
per cent. 

The 
Chas. 
& Achelis, 


“Oswego” worsteds, made by 
Fletcher and sold by F. Vietor 
R. Babecock’s de- 
partment, were $1.75 $1.50, 
both lines being through and through 
line 


through 
and 


This same house had a 
$1.75, and a 
filling, at 


fabrics. 
of backed 


grade, all 


worsteds at 
cheaper cotton 
$1.30. 
The 
sold 
Strong, 


also 
$1.25. 
line of 


“Manchester” cassimeres 
throvgh them 
Hewat & Co. 


wool cassimeres at $1.25, 


brought 

had a 
some of the 
suitings containing twist. 

The “Globe” worsteds were $2.62%, 
$2.50, $2.37%, $2.25. The fine covert 
cloths, made by the “Broad Brook” 
and sold by Ogden & Brook, were $2.00 
for both the whip-cord and covert 
weave, and also a herringbone whip- 


cord. The worsted lines of this same 
concern were $1.80 and $1.60, and con- 
tained some good patterns for stripes. 
The were 
$1.5744, in a line of black and whites. 
The Farwell, 
were $1.57% for the fabric which was 
woven through and through, and had 
the suiting patterns, and $1.65 for the 


’ 


“Perseverance” worsteds 


“Centrals.” made by 


backed fabric having the trouserings. 
The “Gloria” 
ted through and through fabric, sold 
at $1.30. The patterns were princi- 
palls The “Fultons,” a 
line similar to the preceding, was also 
$1.30, the pattern effects being larger. 
The “Viking” having a 
Saxony finish were $1.30. Hardt Von 
Bernuth & Co. got out an imitation 
covert at $1.00, which, for a fabric of 
this 
market. 
at $2.85 less 5 per cent., $2.70 less 5 
$2.10, $1.6214 and $1.50. 


Tillotson’s “Silver 


worsteds are all wors- 


neat checks. 


cassimeres 


class, is the firmest on the 


They also had worsted lines 


per cent., 
Ww. B&B 


worsteds, 


’ 


Lake’ 
which have the reputation 
of having the best line of stripes in 
the market, were $2.25 less 5 per cent. 
and $2.15 less 5 per cent. The Oregon 
City 
tains the worsted end of the business 
from Chas. Fletcher, had lines at $1.20 
and $1.67%4. The 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.62% and $1.75, many of 
$1.50 
twist. Brigham, Laurie, Mason & Co. 
had worsted lines at $1.87% and $2.50. 
Stevens, Sanford & Handy’s worsteds 
were $1.20, $1.57% and $1.65. 

were 


Manufacturing Co., which ob- 


wool goods were 


the styles above containing 


$1.87%%4, 
$2.00 and $2.25: the last named grade 


“Sawyer’s” worsteds 


having some check patterns made 


with all twist which are very desir- 
able 
rich & Co. 
teds at $1.80 less 


being large plaids, but 


patterns. Oelbermann, Domme- 


also had a line of wors- 
5 per cent., some of 
the patterns 
subdued in pattern on account of the 
combination of color used. Cooley, 
Turnbull & Co. had a line of worsteds, 
containing cotton both in warp and 
which sold at $1.00 less 5 per 
cent. Dndley, Battelle & Hurd sold 


a sightly line of worsted stripes at 


filling, 
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$1.12%, this fabric being backed with 


a twist. They also had a line at 
$1.37 44. 
Converse, Stanton & Co's worsteds 
were $1.75 less 5 per cent., and $1.85- 
$1.95. A line of whip-cords sold by the 
same firm were $2.25 less 5 per cent. 
Forstmann & Co., Emerson's De- 
partment, had a line of worsteds at 
$1.60. Rockfellow & Shephard’s wors- 
teds were $1.30 and $1.67%, and in pat- 
Hock- 


season. 


tern were good copies of the 
anum previous 
John & had 
lines at $1.62%, and silk mix worsted 
at $1.85, 
Ould & Bigelow had a worsted line at 
$1.17%. Sullivan, Vail & Co. sold wool 


goods at 771s, 85 and 87% cents, and a 


patterns of 


James Dobson worsted 


and a fine venetian at $2.00. 


fine twill in mills at $1.20, and cassi- 
mere line at $1.37%. Curtiss & War- 
ren, the western had 
a line of wool goods at 85 cents, W. 


manufacturers, 


Stursberg, Schell & Co. had a worsted 
line at $2.12% 
and a fine worsted covert at 
Henry W. T. Mali & Co. 
wooi stripes at $1.25, and Duval, Cone 


less 5 per cent., 
$1.75. 
had line of 
& Glover a line of worsteds with 
plenty of cotton at 95 
cent. The “Langham” worsteds were 
$1.25. WKunhardt & Allen had their 
usual line of wool goods, the prices 
being $1.3714, $1.42%, $1.50 and $1.62%. 


The line at the highest price contains 


less ~5 per 


some of the finest styles, both as re- 
gards pattern and color. They also 
had the usual knickerbocker twists at 


$1.00. 





Cotton Mills in China. 


In i896, the Blackburn Chamber of 
Commerce, England, dispatched a spe- 
cial commission to the interior of 
China, with 


inquiring into the present condition of 


the primary purpose of 


trade in that country; to study and 
make notes on local customs and us- 
ages, as they might affect the English 
textile industry; to inquire closely into 
local wants and requirements; to ob- 
tain, if possible, exact information re- 
rarding the trade of the great 
kets and distributing 


mar- 


centres of the 


Chinese Empire. The members of the 
commission left 
their journey 
Shanghai, 
Yangtsze River, 


England and started 


upon through China 


from proceeding by the 
traversing the inter- 
ior of the country, extending in time, 
over eight months, covering 4300 miles, 
July, 
The report of this commission 


and reaching Hong 
1897. 
has recently been made to the Black- 
copy 


of which has been especially sent to 


Kong, in 


burn Chamber of Commerce, a 
us. The report gives a complete list 


of the cotton mills now at work in 
China, thirteen in number, ranging in 
size from 11,000 to 65,000 spindles per 
mill, aggregating 417,000 spindles, and 
2100 looms. 

The end of the disastrous Japanese 
campaign, and the subsequent signing 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, marked 
the beginning of an era of commercial 
and industrial enterprise and activity 
that has already produced results sat- 
initiators, that 
cannot fail to be a great 
wealth to the country in the future. 


isfactory to the and 


source of 


Amongst the concessions wrung from 
China—and it may safely be said that 
but for the they 
never granted—the 
one most important to foreigners was 
that conceding to them the right to 
import 


exigencies of war 


would have been 


machinery, and to engage in 
all kinds of manufacturing industries 
in the open ports of the country. For- 
eign firms, who were large importers 
of English piece and Indian 
yarn, and who saw the ever increas- 
ing and almost illimitable demand for 
yarn of coarse took 
advantage of the new treaty, and be- 
gan the 
mills, 
40,000 spindles 
25,000 spindles. 
there had been in operation in China 
six imilis, containing 183,000 spindles, 
owned and worked for the most part 
by officials, who had, to their chagrin, 


goods 


counts, at once 


erection of four spinning 
Three of these were to contain 
other 


each, and the 


Previous to this time 


found foreign supervision indispensa- 
ble. These officials look upon the mills 


in which they are interested as very 
proper places of employment for their 


needy friends and relations; and in 
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Chinese owned mills one is surprised 
to see in every department numbers of 


richly dressed, indolent gentlemen, 


lolling about, or deeply engrossed in 


the study of Chinese classics. Inquiry 


from the English manager elicits the 


information that these are the friends 
that, 


of the controlling officials, and 


they are mostly content to leave 


everything to the foreign manager, 


and, in fact, may for months together 


never be seen at the mills, except 


when their salaries are due. 


The erection of several new mills is 


being contemplated, and for one at 


least, a mill of 100,000 spindles, the 








ee 








TYPICAL MILL HANDS IN CHINESE FACTORIES 


absolutely noth- 
liter 


although they knew 


fact, being 


profound 


ing of the work, in 


ati, they have a contempt 


for manual labor of any kind; they 


are all on the pay list, as “superin 


tendents, overseers, and as upper 


hands,” with similar euphonious ti 


tles. 


garded 


These men are simply to be re- 


as parasites fattening on the 


labor of others, for, although they 


neminally occupy responsible posts, 


cer for muchinery has already been 


placed with a Lancashire firm. The 


four newly erected, foreign owned 


mills only commenced operations in 


the early part of 1897, and have not 
yet all their spindles working. 


growth 


local 


origin, and one sees the 


cotton used is all of 
and 
cotton plants, an annual shrub, grow- 
ing abundamly right up to the very 


gates of the factories The greatest 
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quantities are grown in the Eastern 
provinces, abutting on the Yangtsze, 
and in the Hankow district, though 
the plant is to be found along the 
that river as far west as 
Kuei-chow Fu, in gradually decreas- 
ing quantities. The staple is short, 
harsh in “feel,” but of good color, and 
very clean and free from chips. The 
best quality is that grown at Tung- 
chow, a place forty miles distant from 
Shanghai. 

There is a considerable quantity of 


course of 


brown cotton grown within a few 
which is now be- 
It has 
all the qualities of the white, but is, 
in addition, more wooly, and has bet- 
ter flocking qualities. It would not 
be found profitable to attempt the 
than 20’s 
present 
All grades 


when 


miles of Shanghai, 
ing used in some of the mills. 


spinning of higher counts 


from the cotton as it is at 
brought into the market. 
are lumped together being 
market. a ie 
improbable that the farmer will see 


the advantage of attempting to pro- 


brought to very 


duce a better stapled cotton by careful 
selection of seed, and improved meth- 
cultivation. The Chinése, in 
their ultraconservatism, are very slow 
and seldom attempt to im- 
prove the breed of animals or growth 


ods of 
to move, 


of plants, as is shown by their failure 
to produce teas suitable for the altered 
taste of the people in Europe. From 
time to time other cottons have been 
experimentally tried, with a view to 
ascertaining whether a suitable cotton 
could be imported cheaply enough to 
Thus 
one Shanghai mill has tried 100 to 150 
bales of American in this way, and al- 
though a much greater production and 
a better yarn were obtained, the cost 
of the raw material was too great, 
and a correspondingly higher price 
could not be realized for the yarn. 

At one of the new mills, where Chin- 
ese cotton is being solely used for 
spinning 14’s and 16’s, the percentage 
of loss per 100 pounds, was as follows: 
in exhaust opener, 3Ib., 8 oz.; in fin- 
isher, 1 T., 3 oz.; in card strips, 2 Ms., 


compete with the Chinese crop. 


9 


3 oz.; in card fly, 1 ™., 9 oz.; in invis- 
ible loss, 2 Ts., 9 oz.; or 11 per cent. 
One would expect, considering the 
natural clearness of the cotton, the 
percentage would have been lower, 
but it must be remembered that in 
every department of a mill worked 
by Orientals, there is an amount of 
waste continually going on that in an 
English or Lancashire mill would 
speedily end in bankruptcy. We are 
unable to explain why Chinese cotton 
should be so dear as compared with 
similar qualities grown in other coun- 
tries, especially when the low prices 
of other native productions are con- 
sidered. 


10’s to 


The counts spun range from 
16's, there being the greatest 
demand for 14's to 16's. 
difficulty in 


There is no 


selling the yarns, and 


large quantities are purchased by peo- 
ple coming to the mills for a few bun- 
dies at a time. 


These mills which 
have looms, spin some weft for their 
own use, but no weft is put on the 
market from any of the mills. Much 
of the yarn is sold at the mills for dis- 
tribution among the handloom weav- 
ers of the district. This is made up 
by the purchasers in quantities suit- 
able for being easily carried into the 
surrounding country. 

The 
mills are expecting, when all the ma- 
chinery is in operation, and when the 
natives understand their work, that 
they will produce 8 oz. per spindle per 
day of 11 hours, of counts 14’s and 
16’s. It must be remembered that the 
majority of workpeople when first 
taken on know absolutely nothing of 
the work, and have to be taught 
everything—difticulties that put, for 
the time being, the question of pro- 
duction in the background. 

The cloths produced at the mills 
have no wide range of quality or 
character, consisting, as they do, of 
plain cloth, sheetings and drills. All 
the mills work night and day, thus 
necessitating two shifts of workpeo- 
ple, and on taking an average of the 
various mills, we find that each set 
work 71% to 72 hours per week, and 


managers of foreign owned 
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will put in 200 to 320 working days per 
there is a 
the 


annum. Il uring the day 


break of one hour for mid-day 


meal, but during the night there is no 
sustaining 


stoppage, the workpeople 


themselves by a small quantity of 
food, hastily taken as the opportunity 
the 


New Year the mills stop for one week, 


serves. At time of the Chinese 


and considerable trouble is experi 
enced from the laxity of the people in 
not returning to their work at the ap 
difficult to get 


them to realize that at the end of one 


pointed time. It is 
week they must return promptly, and 
they seem to think that a day or so is 
matter to make 


too small a any 


trouble about. With the exception of 


reelers, all persons are paid by time, 
and an able-bodied, experienced hand 
will only earn 15 to 20 cents per diem. 

The equipment of these mills is as 
complete in every respect as the most 
modern of our English factories, and 
no expense has been spared in buying 
machinery and appliances of the lIat- 
Each 


account of the 


est and most approved designs. 
building 
ditticulty of 


they are, on 


obtaining good founda 


tions constructed two stories high only 
—is lighted throughout with the elec 
tric light, and has a complete sprink 
ler installation, whilst the machinery, 
engines, and boilers are of the best 
Lancashire make. 


Heddles for Cross Weaving. 


We 


lesigned for cross weaving, 


meth 
effect 
the heddles. 


illustrate, herewith, two 
ods 
the construction of 
We do not 


will 


ed by 


think that the illustrations 


require any particular descrip 


tion, as they will be clearly under 


stood by any weaver, examina 
We 


self-explanatory. 


upon 


tion. have endeavored ‘to make 
them 

Referring to the device represented 
in figures 1 to 6, the doup heddles con- 
trol the doup threads, or warps, and so 
operate as to cross the latter one over 
the other, in the formation of the 
sheds in weaving. Figure 1 is a 
elevation of a heddle 


Figure 2 is a longitudinal, 


front 
strip showing 


the device. 


vertical, sectional view of Fig. 1. Fig. 
detached 


4,5 and 6 


> is a perspective view of a 


doup needle. Figures are 
diagrams illustrating the operation of 
the neddle strips in crossing the warp. 

These doup-heddles consist of a se- 
members combined 


ries of strips or 


with doup-needles which control the 
doup threads or warps and operate to 
lift them 


warp and 


first on one side of the free 
without 
shifting the heddles 
In devices of this kind dif- 

been 


then on the other 
the necessity of 
laterally. 
ficulty has experienced hereto- 
the 


threads with certainty and precision 


fore in effecting crossing of the 























has been particularly the 


the 


and this 


case in fine weaving, where 


threads must be brought very close 
together. 

The 
able the crossing of ‘the threads to be 
effected 


to prevent the 


objects of this heddle are to en- 


with facility and precision, 
from 
wrong 


threads, to enable the doup- 


doup-needles 
catching on or passing on the 
side of 
fine work, to en- 
able the heddle members to be easily 


the 


heddles to perform 


and quickly put together and 


doup-needles to be applied and remoy- 
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ed, to enable the doup-needles to move 
freely and without liability of bind- 
ing or twisting, to maintain the hed 
dle strips and needles which compose 
the heddle in proper position, and to 
simplify the construction. 

Figures A to E show another meth 
od for accomplishing the same object 
as the preceding. 

Figure A is a front view of a 
adoup heddle strip, and Figure B is a 
side view of the same. Figures C, D 
and E are diagrams illustrating the 
operation of the doup heddle = strips 
and crossing of the warps. 

In carrying out the purpose of this 


latter device, there is also employed a 
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heddle strip combined with a doup- 
needle which controls one or more 
doup-threads so constructed and oper 
ated that during the formation of the 
sheds the doup-needle warps and free 
warps are crossed. These devices are 
so operated that the doup-needle 
thread is first lifted on one side of the 
free-warp thread and then upon the 
other side; and to effect this result 
without shifting the heddles laterally 
there is constructed a heddle strip 
with a thread guide, that, while it will 
permit the doup-needle thread and the 
doup-needle to pass outside of the 
free-warp thread when it is lifted in- 
dependently of the heddle-strip, it will 
force that thread over the doup-needle 
and doup-needle warp when the hed- 
dle member is lifted. 


WORLD 
Technical Education in France. 


We have been favored with an ad 
vance report from the author, Chas. 
C. Perry, on French Technical Edu 
cation, ordered by the Parliamentary 
House of Commons, England. Mr. 
Perry takes up his subject on the line 
of the recent legislation on French 
primary technical education, and its 
practical working, or application, be- 
ing the result of an extended visit 
among the schools and the investiga 
tions of their systems. 

To summarize his report, it appears 
that French views on technical educa- 
tion may be said to demand attention 
chietly in so far as they bear on the or 
gcanizationof primary technical schools. 
If in secondary and higher technical 
instruction we admit the authority of 
German methods, we may well look to 
France for some light on the subject 
to which the State, in conjunction 
with the best authorities of the coun 
try, has devoted close attention for 
inore than twenty years, It cannot, 
at any rate, be doubted that’ in 
French experience we may find ample 
illustration, if not in every case an ad 
equate solution, of questions which in 
other countries are still subject to 
discussion and tentative experiment. 

With a view to securing greater 
clearness in a matter of some intri- 
cacy it may be well to review shortly 
the general development of the 
French system, with its main results, 
and then to examine one or two of the 
more important characteristics in 
which that system presents a contrast 
to English methods, for example. The 
movement in favor of primary tech- 
nical education was originally due to 
a perception of the fact that a 
marked decline had taken place in the 
technical skill of the country. or 
this deterioration two main causes 
were assigned. It was recognized, on 
the one ‘hand, that the old system of 
apprenticeship, i. e., a system under 
which an apprentice received a defi- 
nite and prolonged traiming at the 
hands of a master in the trade, had 
practically ceased to exist, and that 
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modern industry was tending more 


and more to regard each individual 


worker as a tool which should pos 


sess just sufficient intelligence, and no 


more, to do the restricted task re 


quired of it. It was, on the other 


hand, no less evident that the com 
plexity of modern trade processes had 
increased to such an extent as would 
render the old 


still 


system of apprentice 


ship, were it in operation, quite 
inadequate for the necessary work of 
kor 


State 


instruction, this condition of 


things the undertook to find a 


remedy, wisely recognizing ‘that it 


Was hopeless to expect from trade it 
self a regeneration of trade methods, 
this 


which 


and that for purpose an impulse 


was required could only pro 
ceed from a 


By the 
technical 


central authority. 


law of December, 1880, pri 


mary instruction was for 


the tirst time placed on a definite ba 
sis. As a nucleus of the new organ 


ization, the apprenticeship school, 


such as already existed under munic 


ipal management in different parts of 


the country, was adopted, and was 


now incorporated into the public sys 


tem of primary instruction under ‘the 


name of Ecole Manuelle d’ Apprentis 


sage. To this type of school, a num 


ber of other schools, styled, in virtue 


of the modicum of technical instruc 


tion which they provided, were to be 


assimilated. It is the progress of this 


assimilation, to use the expression in 


a more literai sense, which may be 


said to constitute the history of the 


primary technical instruction in 
France during the last eighteen years. 
less 


The gradual approximation of a 


practical to a more practical type of 
the logical outcome of a 


that old 


school is but 


policy. which, recognizing 


methods of trade instruction are ex 


tinct, 
create, in their place, a new and liv 


has deliberately resolved = to 


ing bond between the apprentice and 


the trade workshop, a bond, which, 


slender at first, has been continually 
growing in strength. 

It was not till the establishment, in 
1886 and 1887, of the schools at Voi 


ron and Armentieres, that a definite 


step was taken by the two ministries 


towards the realization of their de 


clared policy of approximating edu 


cational methods to the requirements 


of trade. 


Though with the foundation of the 


schools and the issue of a 


national 
syllabus, the limit of the concerted ae 


tion of the two departments has been 


reached and the next step is taken by 
the Ministry of Commerce on its own 


responsibility, the legislation of 1892 


is no more than the natural develop 


ment of a movement of which the 


principal aim had been from the very 


first the approximation of the school 


to the workshop, 
In a special degree, however, the in 


stitution of the practical schools was 


intended to remedy the existing scar- 


city of workmen in the mechanical 


trades which Wills recognized as con 


serious danger to the gen 
The 


school is intended to turn out 


stituting a 


eral prosperity new type of 


appren 


sufficient stock of 


LiCes possessing f 


technical knowledge. To assure this, 


and to prevent the apprentices, on en 


tering the trade shop from being 


inferior to the actual work 


official 


greatly 


nen, the syllabus declares it 


to be essential that workshop prac 
large 
school. A 


essentially 


tice should play a part of the 


eurriculum of the further 


indication of the practical 


character of the new schools appears 


in the recommendations which the of- 


ficial programme makes with regard 


to metaland wood work. The scheme 


ot instruction in the latter subject is 


hot to contain anything calculated “to 


make a mere amusement” of the 


work. Certain exercises which are 


prescribed in some methods = and 


“the 


little 


Which consist in execution of 


small models and articles on a 


scale, with a view to giving 


reduced 
the hand a certain dexterity, although 
the pupil is as yet ignorant of the 


proper way to handle the tool which 


he is using,” are condemned as quite 
the basis of 
The 


pressed is noteworthy, not only as es 


unsuited to form serious 


apprenticeship. view here ex 


tablishing an essential distinction be 
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tween some of the generally accepted 
methods of manual instruction, as op- 
posed to those of the trade shop, but 
as contesting the utility of the-one as 
a preparation for the other. 

It should be noticed that though it 
is in the practical schools that we see 
the system of apprenticeship carried 
out in its fullest extent, the principle 
underlying the system is not confined 
to these schools, but is practically in- 
herent in every form of technical in- 
struction in France which is in any 
way preparatory to trade apprentice- 
ship. The distinction between prep- 
aration at a school for trade appren- 
ticeship and actual school apprentice- 
ship preparatory to trade apprentice- 
ship, is in reality one of degree, not of 
principle. No sharp line of division 
ean be drawn between the two sys- 
tems. 

With the doctrine of 
utilization” the approximation of the 


“immediate 


school to the workshop may be said 
to have reached its completion, and 
French primary technical education 
its climax. It would, however, be a 
mistake to suppose that this principle 
earries with it that of actual super- 
session of trade apprenticeship itself. 
Such an intention the official syllabus 
expressly disavows. “It is not ex- 
pected that an apprentice, on entering 
a trade shop, should at once reap the 
advantages of the technical training 
which he has received at school, or 
that he 
wages as a workman already inured 


should receive the same 
to the toil of a regular day’s work. 
It must be remembered that the prac- 
tical value of an artisan consists not 
only in the knowledge of his craft, 
but in the amount of work which he 
produces. 

At a school an apprentice acquires 
a theoretical and practical knowledge 
of his trade, but only a trade shop can 
teach him to produce. He enters the 
trade shop as a partially experienced 
workman to finish the second stage of 
his apprenticeship. Though many 
trade processes will be new to him 
the principle underlying them all will 
be familiar, and as his experience 
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grows, he will, in virtue of his techni- 
cal knowledge, surely outstrip those 
fellow apprentices who have not had 
the advantage of a school training.” 
The essential distinction existing be- 
tween school apprenticeship, of how- 
ever strict a type, and trade appren- 
ticeship, between the educational 
methods of the one and the economi- 
eal working of the other, has always 
been recognized in France. The 
French system is based on the gener- 
ally recognized fact that trade ap- 
prenticeship, in the older sense of the 
term, is extinct. 

As a further trait, natural to a 
system of supplemental instruction, 
may be noted a defective sense of pro- 
portion, a tendency to regard the in- 
dustrial world in the light of an ori- 
ental bazaar, in which every trade 
and craft is represented with such a 
ironmongery and 
dressmaking, plumbing and bee-keep- 
ing, carpentry and cooking are men- 
tioned in the same breath, and that 


conception that 


instruction in one or all of ‘these sub- 
jects are provided with equal impar- 
tiality. 
other hand, regards certain forms of 


A scholastic systerm, on the 


industrial activity as standing, in vir- 
tue of the wideness of their scope, and 
the diversity of their application, in a 
unquestioned 
These it cultivates and fos- 


position of pre-emi- 
nence. 
ters by organized methods, viewing 
them as the main arteries through 
which the industrial life of the coun- 
try flows. 


Bleaching Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World: 

Of late much has been written and 
printed on this subject, the latest 
being an article in the Knitter’s Cir- 
cular, of England. The formula there 
given reads as follows: 

“Great stress is laid on a thorough 
preliminary cleaning, for which, if 
necessary, even caustic potash may 
be used with discretion. At all events, 
none but potash soap should be em- 
ployed. The bleach bath is made up 
for 100 Ths. of goods, by mixing one 
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halt 
Be. into the necessary water, dissolv- 


pound sulphuric acid, 66 degrees 


ing separately, 2% IDs. oxalic acid, 
and add to the bath, then stir in 2 Ips. 
peroxide of sodium, and lastly, make 
alkaline with 2 Ibs. of silicate of soda. 
Enter goods, warm to 110 degrees F., 
bleach 2 to 6 hours, wash thoroughly, 
a sour bath, of 110 
gallons water and 8 Tbs. oxalie acid, 


give 5 minutes in 
wash again and dry. The silicate of 
soda may be replaced with 5 IDs. mar- 
The 


stored for the next batch by the addi 


seilles soap. bleach bath is re 


tion of one-half the above chemicals 
with the exception of the silicate and 
soap. Nothing has yet been found to 
equal the peroxide for bleaching qual 
ities and peroxide of sodium is recom 
mended only because it is the cheap- 
est and most convenient variety.” 
As one familiar with the use of per 
oxide, let me say, that if this is really 
should be a 
The 


practical, it very great 


stride in advance. cost I will 
place as follows: 

% lb. Sulphuric Acid, %ec.; 2% Ib. 
19% cts.: 2 Ibs. 


; 2 Ibs. Silicate Soda, 4 cts. 


Oxalic, Peroxide, 
90 cts. 
Add 


chemicals for the 


about 55 cents worth of the 


second hundred 
pounds of goods, and 8 Ibs. oxalic 


about 56 cents worth—for the sour 


bath, serving both lots, and we have 
$1.12 for the bleaching chemicals for 
100 lbs. of goods, which, I think, is a 
indeed, when we con 


sider the little handling called for by 


very low cost 
the process. 
The cost of the peroxide bleaching 
is thus brought down to very nearly 
the cost of the old 
The 


offered 


lime or sulphur 


treatment. new method has, 


heretofore, little 
to manufacturers of 


inducements 
medium priced 
or cheap hosiery and other knit goods, 
but now it seems to be within the 
reach of even the cheapest caterer to 
the bargain counter of department 
stores, 

But what does the advent of the per 
oxide bleached goods signify? 

This: The manufacturer will be sure 


that his goods will come out of the 


bleach as strong as they went in, and 


that they will not contain any chemi- 
cal which will shorten their life. He 
can “bank’’ on his goods keeping their 
bleach unimpaired by time, and also 
that the 


will 


dye he may have put on 


remain as bright as ever. He 


can dye in any color he pleases, as 


there is nothing left in the fibre, after 


bleaching, which will influence any 


dye. This latter quality will open a 
whole vista of new shades that were 
not practicable before. He can more- 
over turn out white goods which are 
white, and which will remain white, 
instead of becoming yellow and gray 
and growing more dingy with age. 
This latter point will appeal most for- 
cibly to the retailer, who will know 
that he 


that are 


need not sacrifice his goods 
left over, for fear that they 
will fall apart if he keeps them. 

The 
largest 


consumer, of course, is the 


gainer, but through him also 
branch back to 
mill. He 


joy, as something long lost and almost 


every intermediary 


and including the will en- 


forgotten, white and clean looking 


longer, 


irritate his 


underclothing, which will no 


by its acid nature, skin. 
Perhaps he will not find these articles 
on the bargain counters, as_ hereto- 
fore, but we think he will be glad to 
pay more for the satisfaction, comfort 
and wear he gets for his money. 

It is hoped a great many of our 
mills will look into this matter intel- 
ligently, and in making trials will not 
first, 


cousins, 


failure at 
English 


be discouraged by a 
since no doubt, our 
notwithstanding their 


many profes- 


sions of friendship of late, are wily 
enough not to tell all they know. If 
they, for instance, can discourage the 
use in this country of peroxide of so- 
dium by reason of failures of trials 
made according to their recipes, but 
without having informed us of some 
essential 


much 


small, but point, will 
ahead of us. We 


happen to know that they themselves 


they 


he just so 


employ large quantities of the chem- 
ical. 


BLEACHER. 
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Negroes in Southern Factories. 


Editor Textile World: 


The question ef employing negro 


operatives in the cotton mills of the 
South has been largely discussed for 
the last three or four years, and in the 
Carolinas the experiment has been ac 
tually 
Charleston, 


‘ried in four mills, one, at 


dismissing all its white 


labor and taking on negroes ex 
clusively—as was necessary, however, 
if negroes were to be employed at all. 
failed 


year’s unsuecessful trial of the experi 


Two of these mills after a 


ment (the Elmwood at Columbia being 


an especially disastrous one), and 


another dismissed the negroes as a 
failure at the end of one season, while 
the one remaining (at Charleston, but 
owned by Boston people), is again tak- 
ing on white 


help in the “upper 


stories” of the mill, with the view of 
gradually turning the negro adrift en- 
tirely, thus again demonstrating his 
failure as a cotton mill operative. 

In spite of all this, the ‘question is 
not, in the minds of a few, definitely 
North 


that 


settled. and one or two Caro 


lina mill proprietors think they 


can succeed with the cheap and 


and shiftless labor where 


others had failed. 


clumsy 

sut the “negro question,” anent his 
being employed in cotton mills in par 
ticular, has been settled by the politi 
eal campaign just closed, that no ne- 
zro will ever be taken into a Southern 
cotton or other textile plant again, ex- 
cept to do such menial work as white 
men will not perform. 

The “negroizing”’ of the counties and 
cities of the eastern section of North 
Carolina with the rottenness, thievery, 
taxation and de- 
train of 


incompetence, high 


bauchery, and a long evils 


which have followed in the wake of 


negro rule in public offices, have 


taught the 
ness men such a lesson as they will 


manufacturers and busi- 
never forget. 


No additional negroes will be im 
ported to work in cotton or other mills, 
and the thousands of stevedores at 
Wilmington, Newbern and other cities, 


are to be discharged and white labor 


substituted from the North, the same 
as in many other trades, as carpenter 


ing, brick and stone masons, and 


blacksmiths especially. 
White employers have formed local 
this policy, 


organizations pledged to 


which was inaugurated last week. 
By this means it is hoped to decrease 
the large negro population by compell- 
ing much of it to go elsewhere. 


CAROLINA. 


November, 1898. 





Spinning on the Bare Spindle. 


We showed in our last May number, 
a scheme for spinning cotton yarn on 
the bare spindle, which attracted some 
attention. This method has* taxed 
the inventive ingenuity of mill men for 
a considerable number of years, but 
no commercial success has been the re 
sult, so far as we can learn. Experi 
that 


success, but fail 


mental efforts have been made 


seemed to indicate 


ure always followed when put to a 


practical test in a mill. 


Another invention has been placed 


before English spinners, which we 


herewith illustrate, but how success- 


ful ic has proven we are unable to 
state. We show it to our readers at 
the present time more as a curiosity 


than anything else, without attempt- 
ing to express an opinion as to its prac- 
ticability. 

The 


ning upon the bare spindle is the tend- 


most serious difficulty in spin- 


ency for the yarn to break when 


winding it on the nose of the cop. 
This is due to the small diameter of 
the spindle. The yarn, in winding on 
to the nose pulls the traveler against 
the ring, instead of tending to carry 
it around the ring, thus the strain on 
the yarn is often 


great enough to 


cause breakage. To overcome this de- 
fect, 


one of which is to arrange the guiding 


many devices have been tried, 


of the yarn so as to get it away from 


the nose as quickly as possible. One 


way of accomplishing this has been 


to raise the spindle at the same time 
as the ring rail has been lowered, thus 


getting a very quiet traverse of the 


yarn away 


from the nose of the cop. 
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Our illustrations show a recent im 


provement made by Messrs. Martinot 


and Galland, the object of which is to 


facilitate the rapid movement of the 


yarn away from the nose. Fig. 1 


shows the mechanism when the ring 


rail has nearly arrived at 


its lift, 


the top of 
the 


whilst Fig. 2 shows same 



























































Fic. 2, Fio. 1. 


at the instant when the spindles have 
lift. The 
ring rail is traversed in the usual man 
but 


arrived at the top of their 


ner, the spindle is controlled as 


follows:—The spindle “A” is connect 
fork 


which by 


ed with a provided with a fin 


ger, 


means of a compressed 


spring “E,” resting on the one hand 


against the framework of the machine, 
and on the other against a projection 
on the spindle, is pressed continuously 


against a 
shaft “I’,” 


eam mounted on 
is driven at 
When the ring 


the 


which 
lar speed, “BB” ar 


limit of its 


rail 


rives hear uppermost 


traverse, the releases the 


cam “CO” 


fork on the spindle “A,” and the spin 


dle is instantly forced upward by the 


action of the spring “KE,” after which 


the spindle is returned to its original 
position by the action of the cam “C.” 
The movement of the spindle produced 


in the foregoing manner is a 


fairly 


rapid one, and the yarn is carried 


away from the shown, to 


hose, as 


ibout half-way down the chase in 


about one turn of the spindle, thus 


producing a rapid crossing which 


takes up the yarn quickly, and owing 
well- 


to the crossing produces a firm, 


bound cop. 





Branson 15-16 Automatic Knitting 
Machines. 


The 


Philadelphia, have completed and fin 


Branson Machine Co., of 


ished special tools for building a 7/8, 


or 15/16, automatic machine, which, 


as usual with niachines produced by 


this company, has been very carefully 


tested and very thoroughly tried for 


the purpose of eliminating every 
weakness before offering the machine 
This offered to 


with 


for sale. machine is 


the public the same confidence 


in its and future 


the 


merits success, as 
introduction of 
1894, 


which kept their works running night 


that attending 


their % automatic machine, in 


and day for nearly two years. Every 


2 


objection and weakness of the % au 


tomatic machine though they - were 


have, it is claimed, been 
in the 15 


informed 


very few, 
16 automatic. 
that 
the 15/16 
half 

machines on 


eliminated 
We 


will 


are one operator 


run nine of auto 


matie machines on hose, and 
fourteen 
The 
automatic. It 


belt. 


will run 


work. the 


the % 


string price is 


Sale as oper 
with 
of the 


splicing thread, and, without stop or 


ates one Upon completion 


heel and toe, it cuts out the 


alteration, carries down the inopera 


tive needles, and starts upon the cir- 
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cular work. It makes a gradual and 
automatic change of the stitch in the 
ankle of built 
heavy and strong where weight and 
It has a slight 
alteration in the picking device, which 
particularly 
feature. We are informed by the 
that it under full 
authority from the owner of a pioneer 


ladies’ hose. It is 


strength are required. 


gives it a satisfactory 


company is built 


patent for picking device, which re- 
moves an important element for any 
expensive litigation or infringement 
of patent rights. 

The company has recently added an 
exhibition room to their office and fac- 
tory, No. 5096 N. American Street (for- 
merly called St. John Street), 
they have the machine on exhibition, 
and they are at all times 


pleased to see their old friends and 


where 


where 


customers or anyone interested in. the 
manufacture of hosiery. The fact 
that the Machine Co. have 
sold their first lot of machines without 
advertising 


Branson 
them, beyond an invita- 
tion to the nearby manufacturers to 
eall and see them, is pretty good evi- 
dence that the manufacturers who see 
the machines are pleased with them. 





Mercerized Cotton. 


This subject has not been exhausted, 


by any means; in fact, it appears to be 
in as primary a state of existence as it 
ever was. Results are well known, 
due to the process of mercerizing and 
that of retaining the 
under 
The 

that are seen are not fully understood, 
until 


will be obliged to work 


yarn or goods 


tension during manipulation. 


reasons for the many changes 


and, they are, manufacturers 
more or less 
in the dark, without a proper concep- 
tion of the relation between cause and 
effect. Scientific investigations are 
constantly undertaken in the labora- 
tory and in the factory, many of which 
Accord- 


ing to a German publication, certain 


are of much practical value. 


well known chemists of that country 
determine what 
physical and chemical influences pro- 
duce the effect obtained by treating 


have endeavored to 


cotton according to the 
scribed by Thomas and Prevost, which 
referred to a number of 
Briefly stated, 
the observations of these chemists are 


method pre- 


has been 
times in our columns. 


as follows: 

The alkalies in cold solution and at 
a certain degree of concentration ex- 
ercise a remarkable influence on cellu- 
lose, solutions of caustic soda exceed- 
ing 10 per cent. modifying 
the structure of cotton fibre, at the or- 
dinary temperature, in such a manner 


n 


strength 


that the flat filaments are transformed 
into a thick cylindrical shape with a 
shrunken central cavity. This effect 
is manifested in fabrics by a shrink- 
age in the length, and by a correspond- 
laterally, the fabric at 
the same time becoming transparent. 

These changes are attributable to a 
cellu- 
lose of the fibre and the alkali, a re- 


ing increase 


decisive reaction between the 
action occurring in the molecular pro- 
portion C,,H,,0, 2NaHO, and ac- 
companied by combination with water. 
The compound thus formed is again 
decomposed on washing with water, 
which removes the alkali and leaves 
the cellulose. behind in a modified form 

viz., the hydrate C,,H,0,H,O. If 
the alkali-cellulose compound be treat- 
ed with alcohol, one-half of the alkali 
into 
mainder combined in the 
C,.H..0,. NaHo. 

This 


which the name of “mercerization” has 


passes solution, leaving the re- 


form 
constitutes the reaction to 
been applied in honor of its inventor, 
Mercer. It is probable that the modifi- 
cations undergone by the cotton under 
partly 
To the 
latter belongs the action of the caus- 


the foregoing treatment are 


physical and partly chemical. 


tic soda, resulting in the formation of 


a readily decomposable sodium salt, 
which when washed leaves a hydrated 
cellulose, with increased capacity for 
fixing dyes and mordants. The physi- 
cal change effected in the fibre is un- 
doubtedly due to the alteration in vol- 
ume, which is with the 


transformation of the cellulose into its 


connected 


sodium compound. 
This explanation, however, although 
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sufficient to explain the phenomena of 
falls 


observations 


mercerization in general, short 


when applied to the 


made by Thomas and Prevost, who 
showed that the fibre when mercerized 
while under tension, assumes a differ- 
ent aspect. The authors believe they 
have found an explanation of this dif 
ference by microscopical examination 
of the mercerized fibre. 

The fibre of cotton, as is well known, 
is surrounded by a thin skin (cuticle), 
which varies in thickness according 
to the class of the cotton, and has a 
surface more or less roughened in ap- 
pearance. This skin can be isolated 
by dissolving out the cellulose by the 
oxide, a 


aid of ammoniacal 


method which displays the well-known 


copper 


phenomena of distension, finally re- 
sulting in the rupture of the insoluble 
skin. Now 


tion of mercerized cotton shows that 


the microscopic examina 


the fibre, which has then a high silky 
attacked by 
entirely 


lustre, and is strongly 
bleaching 


destitute of cuticle. 


and washing, is 
The fibre appears 
quite cylindrical and perfectly trans- 
parent, owing to the absence of the 


rough cuticle, and the conditions 
necessary to impart a silky lustre are 
fulfilled. The laid 


as close together as possible, side by 


entirely threads, 
side, form a surface capable of reflect 
ing light. ‘Phis physical effect is spe- 
cially due to the absence of the cuticle, 
and it is therefore evident that the 
classes of cotton best suited for mer- 
cerization are those in which the cut- 
icle is the less strongly developed and 
the most readily eliminated. 
The nature of the cuticle of cotton 
fibre is not yet thoroughly understood. 
Witt 
as an oxycellulose, but this appears a 


considers it should be regarded 


priori improbable, because botanists 
look upon it as a suberous membrane 
—a hypothesis hitherto unchecked by 
there being no definite re- 
searches in existence on the composi- 
tion of cork. 


made some valuable observations, the 


chemists, 
Kugler and Gilsen have 


former having detected a considerable 


quantity of fat in suberine, and iso- 
phellenic 


lated a crystallizable acid 


acid,—_from cork; whilst Gilsen has 


isolated cerine, glycerine, and a new 


acid—phloionic acid,—as wellas suberic 
acid. This observer having indicated a 
characteristic reaction of phellenic 
acid.the authors applied the test to cot- 
ton, but their investigations lead them 
to believe that Gilsen’s alleged color 
reaction is based on some error. On 
the other hand, from the properties of 
the products extracted from cotton by 
treating it with 3% per cent. alcoholic 
potash, subsequent to extraction with 
alcohol, ether, and sodium carbonate, 
they consider that the cuticle of the 
fibre is really a suberous substance, 
the definite proof of this being post- 
poned until a characteristic reagent 
for phellenic acid shall have been dis- 
covered. 

The practical significance of this ob- 
servation is that in all cases the cut- 
dissolved in 
that 


separated by the 


icle is part by caustic 


soda, but the greater portion is 
distention of the 
with the 


tension exerted during or after the op- 


fibre, which in conjunction 


eration in the Thomas and Prevost 


process, results in its entire removal. 


Other 
tain if 


reagents were tried, to ascer- 
the same results could be ob- 
tained as with soda, and in particular 
the action of alcoholic soda was inves- 
tigated. 

When cotton is immersed in a 10 per 
cent. solution of caustic soda in 96 per 
cent. alcohol, no effect of mercerization 
is noticeable, even after prolonged ex- 
posure to the reagent. When re- 
moved from the liquid the fibre at first 
preserves its original length 
but after being left a short 


and ap- 
pearance; 
time in the air whilst still damp, the 
fibre contracts in length and then elon- 
gates anew, but is permanently short- 
ened and appears to be mercerized. If 
after 
alcoholic lye, 
still 


subjected to tension removal 


from the and washed 


whilst extended, it furthermore 
The effects 


thus obtainable leave nothing to be de- 


assumes a silky lustre. 


sired, in comparison with those pro- 


duced with aqueous solutions. In this 
case the mercerization is effected by 


the moisture of the air to which the 
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cotton fibre, moistened with the aleo 


holic solution is exposed; and, in fact, 


if the operation be carried out in the 


absence of water and atmospheric 


moisture, with a solution prepared 


with metallic sodium in alcohol, and 


then washing with absolute alcohol, 
no mercerization takes place. 

The 
moistened 
that 


the 


Water attracted by the fibre 


alcoholic solution is 


the 


with 


necessary for formation of 


sodium compound of cellulose, 
which is transformed into hydrocellu 


ke me by 


When 


a larger proportion of water. 


the fibre is boiled in alcoholic 
lve and exposed to the air, merceriza 
tion also occurs, the sodium compound 
being 


formed on withdrawing 


fibre from the liquid; 


the 
but apparently 


boiling increases the amount of cuti 


cle dissolved. 
The 


tensile 


following table shows how the 


strength of cotton fibre is in 


creased by mercerization, and in 


the 


par 
ticnlar by treatment in alcoholic 
alkali, the 


gation and elasticity are’ smaller than 


solution of whereas elon 


when an aqueous solution has been 


used: 


No. of Tensile 


Elonga 
Tests. Stren th 


tion. 


Treatment. 


Grams, Mm. 
Unmercerized Cot 36 20 
ton. es a 3 356 20 
360 22 


Cotton mercerized P30 14 


With aqueous y 570 
soda lye, 35° Be : AY) 
Alcoholic 10 per 645 


cent. soda _ lye 600 
cold .... oe I 610 


Alcoholic 10 
cent. soda 


per 
lye, 





Wool Terms. 


It may be of some interest to our 


readers to know the 


terms that 

Australian wool trade. 

We give many of them as follows: 
Cotted and matted: 


are 


used in the 


Twisted togeth- 
er. Terms mean that the flesh side of 
the wool is matted or felted together, 
caused by ill-health of the sheep, bad 


Keep, etc., more prevalent in deep 


grown wools when badly maintained. 
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Not of 


bright 


Dingy: good color, as distin 


guished from and clear. 
When 

sand is present in the wool, 

Not 


work well in the machinery. 


Earthy and Sandy: earth or 


Free and Plump: tender; will 


Fribby: Applied to very bitty locks, 


or to fleece or scoured wools, where 


small discolored locky piecesare some 


times intermixed, or the wool 


itself generally partakes of this char- 


where 


acter; also second cuts in shearing. 
Healthy, Apply 


as the words themselves express, when 


Useful, and Sound: 


the staple draws out well, and will 


bear a fair strain. 
When 


white or 


Kempy: there are 


coarse, 


short, gray hairs grown 


amongst the fine wool—a sign of badly 
bred she ep. 
Kindly: 


the 


Attractive condition as to 


set-up, soft and kindly to handle, 


with good quality more or less com 


bined; used principally in connection 


with washed or scoureds., 


Loose and Open: Generally applied 


to ewes and old sheep wools, signify 


ing that the fibres of the staple do 


not cling together, and have not the 


appearance of young sheep wool. 
Lustre: 


Brightness. Applicable to 


combing wools with a rich wavy sta 


ple of silvery and lustrous appearance, 
more conspicuous in wools of deeper 
growth. 

Moity and Specky: the 


wool contains small specks and parti 


Used when 


cles of vegetable and other matter; 


often 
the 


found in the necks and polls of 
fleece. 
Mushy: When the fibres of the wool 
hold 


staple, rotten, loose and mushy; 


hardly together; very short in 


most 
ly found on hollow of 


rumps and the 


back, generally among old sheep. 

Serrated: Literal meaningof the word 
The 
wavy surface in a fibre of wool which 


is possessing teeth like a saw. 
so much increases its milling qualities 
and makes it of value to manufactur- 


ers, 


Shafty or Lofty: 


Meaning a plump, 
bulky appearance, applicable to deep- 


grown wools generally. 


Sickly and Hungry: When wool is 
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matted, stained, tender, and poorly 


grown. 

Skirty: Wool left on the fleece which 
has been grown on the belly or skirts 
and which (for the wool to have been 
well classed) should have been taken 
off in the skirting. 

Stringy and Roped: Scoured wool 
which is much twisted or roped in the 
scouring. 

Stumpy: <A short staple with broad 
top; a sign of old sheep's wool. 


Yolk: The f 


skin the 


Suint or atty secretion 


from the of sheep which is 


always associated with the wool. 


Cotton Market. 


At present writing, the current price 
for middling uplands is 5 7/16 cents, 
month, show 


The 
nonplussed at 


eents last 


against 5 3/8 


ing a slight advance. trade is 


more or less the im 


however small it 


had 


dicted, and operations have been gen 


provement in price, 


be, as a decline heen pre 


may 


consummated on this expecta 
The 
upon 


the I 


erally 


tien. improvement, however, is 


having a substantial 


of 


looked is 


hot ‘ast which is the 


basis, 
growing appreciation that the market 
may have been unduly depressed 

an interesting report 


New 


We quote from 


that has reached us through a 


York cotton broker, as follows: 


“In the main, indicate tha 


the weather during the past two weeks 


reports 


favorable for picking and 


The 
erable section of 


has been 


frosts over a consid 


belt 


marketing. 


the cotton have 


precluded the possibility of an aver 


from 


of 


age late crop, and various sec 


the Missis 
that 
that 


the 


tions, especially west 


sippi River it is claimed cotton 


is very difficult of picking, 
that 


labor 


is scarce, and unless season 


be considerably prolonged it will be 


impossible to gather all of the crop. 


this date the yields are 


reported very full with the quality of 


However at 


staple of the latter picked improved to 


some extent. It will be recalled, that 


due to the unusually favorable 


weather last not a small propor 


tion of the crop was blooming on Dee. 


year 
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and that 


the 


Ist, and even later, picking 


extended through late winter, 


Which increased the yield many thou 


sands of bales. From present indica 


tions such possibility may not recur 


this season, as the heavy frosts may 


indicate an early winter. It is too 


early to give a final estimate as the 


weather for two or three weeks will 


be an important factor. There have 
been four occasions during the preced 
of 
the crop moved from Sept. Ist to Nov. 
fall's 


bales. It is a 


ing ten years when the proportion 


15th, 
ot 


equaled about this record 


over 4,000,000 signif 


icant fact that in three of these years 


the average production was 2,500,000 


claimed to be this 


This 


the 


less than is 


now 


year’s crop. shows that the 


movement for first ten weeks 


proves nothing as a rule excepting the 
fallibility of relying upon it as indi- 
cating the crop.” 


vember 


No- 
confi 


elections 


of 


Congressiona! in 


imparted a feeling 


dence that a stable basis for mercan- 


ile transactions is assured. 


The 


partment 


November circular of the De- 


of Agriculture gave the av- 
of 
at 219 pounds, the State ay 
117 


pounds 


erage indicated yield lint cotton 


per acre 


erages ranging from 


Florida 


to 290 


pounds for 


and 183 for Georwia, 


pounds for Arkansas and 325 


for the Indian Territory. An addition 


of about 150,000 acres has been made 


he department to its preliminary 


estimate of the cotton the 


received 


acreage in 


Indian Territory. report of the 


department was with some 


incredulity in New York, and the esti- 


mate of the crop based upon the yield 


of lint cotton per acre was considered 


so small as to invalidate the 


correct- 


hess of the figures. The department's 


estimate last year was 181.9 pounds 


the final 


about 227 pounds. 


per acre, while outturn was 


The Newburger Cotton Co., Grenada, 


Miss., their circular of 


that it 


in November, 


seed cotton 


bale 


known. 


stated takes less 


this year to make a than any 


year they have ever “Farm- 


they take 1500 


ers are reporting that 


pounds of seed cotton to the gin, and 
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in nearly every instance get over 500 
pounds, exclusive of bagging and ties.” 
make an estimate of 
11,700,000 


This company 


the crop at bales, supple- 


menting it with the remark that “we 
are satisfied that the outturn of this 
crop will be larger than these figures.” 

Hubbard Bros. & Co., New York, 
have issued an interesting card show- 
ing the highest and lowest price of 
cotton futures in New York and Liver- 
The 
extreme fluctuation in cotton futures 
for 1897-98, in New York, 2.17 


cents, against 2.75 cents for the pre- 


pool during the last nine years. 
was 
vious season. The greatest fluctua‘ion 
during the nine years was in 1890-91, 
when it amounted to 4.14 
The cotton manufacturing in- 


cents per 
pound. 
dustry of New England has made a 
forward, in the 


marked step recent 


absorption of Fall River print cloths 
by the trade. 
Has- 


dealers 


Stoddard, 
Company, 


We are advised by 
Richards & 
in Egyptian cotton, Boston, that their 


erick, 


early advices from Alexandria repre- 
sented the dull, 
prices were ruling very steady, in spite 
of inactivity. More 
determined 


market as though 


recent advices 
maintenance of 
This is thought to be due to 
local speculation, and also to fog dam- 


show a 


prices. 


age reports being made the most of. 

The latest official report of the Alex- 
andria General Produce Association, 
is as follows: 

“The high temperature during Octo- 
ber was favorable to cotton, and to a 
certain extent increased the yield. 
Nevertheless, the fields that had al- 
ready damaged, by 
want of water and fogs, did not profit 
by the heat. 
ready finished, and the second is in 


been seriously 


The first picking is al- 
the way of being so. In general a 
diminution from last year has been 
found. As for the third picking which 
suffered the most, it will be small. 
Also the yield in ginning is slightly 
inferior to that of last year. We are 
therefore obliged to hold to the fore- 
east of our resume of September, and 
estimate the crop at about 6,000,000 
eantars. As regards the quality, the 


staple of the first picking is better 
than that of last year, but, in conse- 
quence of the fogs, the appearance is 


not quite satisfactory.” 





Wool Market. 


The wool market in Boston and else- 
where has been in a comparative state 
of activity during the last month, both 
in the foreign article. 
high, considering 
the basis that manufacturers are ob- 


domestic and 


Prices still remain 
liged to work upon to meet the views 
of their customers; still, the American 
market is below that of the foreign, al- 
lowing the proper differences due to 
customs duties. This is evidenced in 
large exports of 
bond to markets 
These exports have included 
both Australian and Montevideo wools. 
At present writing, the state of the 
market is quiet. A large portion of 
the wool that has been moved during 
the past month has been of the me- 
dium Territory class, all of which has 
passed to mill account. In order to 


the comparatively 
foreign wool in 


abroad. 


move a large quantity of wool in past 


weeks, considerable concessions in 


price became necessary, due to vari- 
potent one being that 
those holding large lines did not care 


ous causes, a 


to add to the increasing cost arising 
from warehouse charges, interest, and 
the disinclination to renew loans. No 
further decline is anticipated. Nomi- 
nally, Ohio XX wool is held at 28 to 
29 cents, but actual offers are taken 
Ter- 
ritory wools are moving on the basis 
of 42 to 43 cents clean, for fine me- 
dium, up to 45 cents for fine, and 48 
cents for latter are 
firm, with a better movement. Ohio 
delaines command 29 to 31 cents for 
fine washed. There is a more hopeful 
feeling in wool manufacturing, and 
some improvement is noted. Heavy 
weight samples are attracting consid- 
erable attention, and recent purchases 
of wool have been made in anticipa- 
tion of a better trade; still, prices are 
not satisfactory. 


in several instances at 28 cents. 


staple. These 
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Analyses of Cost. 


The old 
pride in his ability ( 


took 
?) to give an off- 


school manufacturer 
hand estimate on the cost of any fab 
ric that might be submitted to him, or 
few minutes’ rough 


after a figuring, 


name the price he would undertake 
to duplicate the goods as per sample. 
Even in the days of wide margins and 
big profits, it was a hazardous policy 
and many a big loss has been charged 
Manufactur- 
ers seemed to think that if they could 


not tell the cost of fabric by looking 


up because of this idea. 


at it, they would be set down as not 
knowing their business. As a matter 
of fact, the proper calculation of the 
that re 


quires considerable time, careful an 


cost of fabric is a problem 


alyses of sample, a thorough knowl 
edge of all the processes of manufac- 
turing and good judgment. 

It has been a matter of much inter- 
est to study the analyses of some of 
the leading lines of men’s wear at 
present on the market, for while the 
margins of profit are not large, yet 
we find that in the 
around a dollar a yard, they will av- 
This is after making 


fabrics selling 
erage ten cents. 
an allowance of twenty per cent. for 
selling expenses and also proper per- 
centage for the general expenses of a 
well balanced plant, but not including 
interest charges for borrowed money. 
line 
One line in particu- 


Occasionally, a shows up even 
better than this. 
lar, a cotton worsted selling for 95c., 
5 60off)6|6(14 fabric), figures 


a profit of about 15c. 


ounce 
per yard. A 
wool cheviot made in Massachusetts 
25 per cent. wool and 75 per cent. noils 
shows a profit of 114 cents at a sell- 
ing price of $1. Of course the condi- 
tions prevailing at each mill will mod- 
ify these figures in every instance, so 
that the profit might slightly 
more or less. 

In this particular, 
made for a manufacturer who is con- 
sidering on what line of goods he 
should put his mill. He is changing 
his commission account and has visit- 
leading houses 


show 


analyses were 


ed a number of the 


with the view of making new arrange- 


ments. He was bewildered by the 


different advice he and in 


procured 


received, 
order to get his bearings, 
samples of good selling styles in such 
lines as his mill is able to make and 
with the analyses of cost before him, 


has a much clearer idea of what he 


can do, and has formed general con 
clusions of much value. 

Many designers are able to figure 
costs and, in some instances, do 
so, but, unfortunately, their employers 
hesitate to entrust them the details of 
cost of stock, labor and proper allow- 
ance for expenses, etc., fearing to give 
out too much information as to their 
profits or This 
provided the 


has himself the 


losses. well 


may be 
enough manufacturer 
technical 


knowledge to work out all the details. 


requisite 


It has been our experience that many 
mill men who are good buyers, good 
business men and good managers are 
not good experts in technical textile 
calculations, and some of them are in- 
clined to belittle the 
In so doing they are ignoring 
factor contrib- 


value of such 
work. 
an important which 
utes to the success of the woolen man- 


ufacturer of today. 





In a number of directions a slight 
improvement in the volume of reorders 
for spring weights of woolens and 
worsteds for men’s wear has been re- 


ported. 


Manufacturers continue to buy 


quite largely, but at concessions 


rather greater, fine 
washed fleeces, Ohio XX being quoted 


at 27 cents. 


especially on 


The action of the woad in the vat. 
it is a matter of experience that the 
fermentation is of the most regular 
nature, arid is most easily controlled 
when woad is the principal ferment- 
So-called “rhubarb woad” 
treatment of 
costly 


ing agent. 
is prepared by a 
rhubarb, and is much less 
than true woad, but it is so inferior in 
its effect that its employment is very 


limited. 
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American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 
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(Copyright.) 
The let-off, by 
laps. on the picker, are caused to be 


friction which the 
wound firmly and hard, is constructed 
very similarly by all builders. Three 
views, a front elevation, a side eleva- 
tion and a section of a device, for this 
purpose, are shown in Fig. 32. 

The lap, which is wound upon the 
lap arbor N*, is held in contact with 
the lap rolls Y by the racks K and K’', 
which bear upon either end of the lap 
roll. The top of the racks is recessed 
and B, 
form roller bearings, greatly reducing 


to receive two rolls A which 


the friction and wear upon the lap 


roll. The lower end of the rack K is 


in gear with the pinion W, while the 


rack IX' is in gear with the pinion D, 
both of these pinions being secured to 
the rack shaft G. The gear R, also on 
the rack shaft, is connected with the 
pinion O, which is on the hub of the 
break pulley N, 


These gears turn loose on the shaft L 


by the gears S and P. 


and are held in position by the collars 
F and H. 
to turn on the rack shaft and is held 


The break pulley N is free 


in position by the collar CC. Loose 


upon the shaft IL. is the break lever E, 
which bears against the under side of 
the break pulley and is kept in con 
weight M. ‘The 


face of the break lever, which bears 


tact with it by the 


against the pulley, is lined with 
leather. 

As the lap increases in diameter, it 
draws up, on the racks, which are kept 
from rising by the friction of the break 
When 


it has been wound to its full diameter, 


lever against the break pulley. 


the attendant presses down upon the 


break lever, releasing it from contact 
with the break pulley: the rack may 


then be raised by turning the hand 


wheel J on the end of the rack shaft. 
In order to bring both racks to the 


same height, so that the lap will be 


wound equally in diameter on each 


end, the pinion D, which into 


rears 


the rack I‘, is keyed directly to the 


rack shaft, while the pinion W, 


which gears into the rack K, is con- 
nected ito the rack shaft by a lug, pro- 
arms of a 


jecting out between the 


dog, or carrier T, which is keyed to 


the rack shaft. In the arms of the 
dog are adjusting screws T' and T 
which bear against the projecting lug 
of the pinion, by turning these screws, 
the pinion may be moved a slight dis 
tance, around the rack, shaft in either 
‘lirection and the rack K brought ex 
actly in line with the rack K‘. 

leather 


On warm, damp days, the 


facing of the break lever adheres 


closer to the break pulley, and it is 


often necessary to move the weight M 


in from the end of the break lever, 


thus reducing the pressure of the 


lever against the break pulley. Some- 


times it is necessary to remove the 


weight entirely, as too great pressure 


tends to break the lap rolls, and to 


wind too hard laps, which causes 


them to split when unrolled. 

Care should be taken jin oiling to 
avoid getting oil upon the break pul- 
ley, as the friction is rendered well- 


nigh useless, being so slight as to 
cause the laps to be wound too soft. 
that 


from the 


It is necessary the laps, par- 


ticularly those finisher 


picker, should be as free as possible 
from any foreign substances, such as 
which, 


nails, pieces of hoop iron, ete., 


if they by accident should be wound 
into the lap, would cause considerable 
injury to the card when fed into it. 


Most pickers are provided with some 
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form of device to prevent this, and 


which is called an automatic safety 


stop. Two views of one are shown in 


Kig. 33, a side elevation and a partial 
front elevation. 

rhe calender rolls, cages and feed 
rolls are all driven by the pinion 8, 
through the gear R, which is upon one 
of the calender rolls, consequently by 
disengaging these gears the calender 
rolls and parts connected are stopped. 
This is accomplished in the following 


manner: The cotton, after leaving the 


SIDE ELEVATION 


FIG. 


cages, passes between the top and 


second calender rolls I. and N. Rest 
ing on the top of the bearings, at 
either end of the top calender roll, is 
The 
rolls, which are heavily weighted, are 


a lever F, called the top lever. 


connected to the weight by the top 
the rod H and the weight lever 
The 
fulerum at K. 


lever, 
G, upon which is the weight J. 
weight lever has its 
Directly above a part of the weight 
lever is the knock-off lever A, 
turns on the shaft C, and has a screw 


which 


D near its inner end, by which it is ad- 
justed, and which bears against a lug, 
projecting 
When it is in its normal position, its 


from the weight lever. 


outer end clear of the under 


is just 


latch E. This 


latch turns on the stud T, 


side of the knock-off 
and has a 
notch B' in its upper end by which the 
drop lever M, that carries the pinion 
S, is held in position. Should any for 
eign substance be drawn between the 
thickness 


calender rolls, the unusual 


of the lap, caused by it, would lift the 


top calender roll, and through the 


connection, just described, the knock 
off lever would be raised and its outer 
end brought in contact with the knock 
oft latch turn, be 


which would, in 
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moved to one side, allowing the drop 
lever to fall, disengaging the gears S 
and R, and stopping the calender rolls. 
The 


picker to be set so that a very slight 


adjusting screw enables the 


increase, in the thickness of the lap, 


will cause the picker to knock off, as 
it will when the evener fails to take 
care of unusually heavy laps. 

In order to get the best results, the 
laps should be as near the 
that 


weigh the 


same 


weight as possible, not each 
of lap shall 
total 


lap must be within the limit of one- 


square yard 
same, but the weight of each 
half pound variation from the weight 
of a forty-pound lap. In some cases, 


for very fine work, particularly with 
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single carding and the revolting flat 
ecard, each lap, from the _ finisher 
picker, is weighed and if found to vary 
more than one-half pound-from the 
weight, which has been established as 
a standard, is not allowed to pass to 
the card room. Sometimes, every 
other lap is weighed, often the laps 
are weighed every hour, while in some 
mills they do not bother to weigh 
them more than once or twice a day. 

The weight of the lap is governed 
by the number of yards that it con- 
tains, this being measured by the 
revolutions of the lap roll, the picker 
being stopped, automatically, after 
the reguired number of yards has 
been wound. The device, by which 
this is regulated, is called the knock- 
oft. <A diagram of the gearing is 
shown in Figure 34, which should be 
used in connection with Figure 33. 

The knock-off, or change gear K, is 
driven from the calender roll by the 
side shaft B; loose upon the hub of 
this gear is a dog W, which is driven 
by a pin V, forming part of the gear. 
As the latter turns, the dog is brought 
against the upper end of the knock-off 
latch E, moving it out and allowing 
the drop lever M to fall, disengaging 
the pinion S and the gear R, and, as 
the dog assumes a vertical position, by 
reason of being loose on the hub of the 
gear, the picker can be started imme- 
diately, after it has knocked off, and 
the lap has been removed. The 
knock-off zear makes one revolution 
for each lap wound, so a change in 
the number of teeth it contains, gives 
a different number of yards in a lap. 

When the weight per yard and the 
total weight of the lap have been es- 
tablished, the constant number, or fac- 
tor, by which the number of teeth in 
the knock-off gear is calculated, may 
be figured. The lap rolls are 9 inches 
in diameter, or 28.27 inches in circum- 
ference, therefore 1.27 revolutions 
would be required to wind one yard, 
thus, 36 + 28.27 = 1.27. 

On the end of the lap roll is a gear of 
37 teeth which is driven from a pin- 
ion of 18 teeth. Compounded with 
the pinion is a gear of 73 teeth, which 


is driven from the calender shaft by 
a pinion of 14 teeth. On the right 
end of the calender shaft is a pinion 
S of 13 teeth, which drives the gear 
R of 80 teeth, while on the hub of 
the latter, is a single-threaded worm 
which drives a gear of 35 teeth, which 
is upon the side shaft. On the oppo- 
site end of the side shaft is a pinion 
of 18 teeth which drives the knock-off, 
or change gear K, through the _ in- 
termediate gear of 30 teeth. 

To find the factor (Rule 1), multiply 
the drivers together and divide their 
product by the product of the driven 
gears multiplied by the number of 
revolutions of the lap roll necessary 
to wind one yard, leaving owt all in- 
termediate gears and the knock-off 
gear. 

Example: (35 x 80 & 14 X 18) 4 
GS xMRixmwex TE XxX HX iD 
705600 + 802683.18 or 0.879 (factor). 

Rule 2. To find the number of 
yards in a lap, multiply the factor by 
the number of teeth in the knock-off 
gear. 

Example: 0.879 * 30 = 20.37 yards. 

Rule 3. ‘To find the number of 
teeth in the knock-off gear, divide the 
number of yards in the lap by the 
factor. 

Example: 26.37 + 0.879 = 30 teeth. 

Rule 4. To find the number of 
yards in a lap, without using the faec- 
tor, multiply the number of teeth in 
the knock-off gear by the product of 
the drivers and divide this Dy the pro- 
duct of the driven gears multiplied by 
the number of revolutions of the lap 
roll necessary to wind one yard, leav- 
ing out all intermediate gears. 

Example: (30 X 35 kK 80 K 14 X18) 
At Deee 2 ea: & os me SF iF. — 
21168000 ~ 802683.18 = 26.37 yards. 

The weight of the laps, from the 
finisher picker, depends upon the pro- 
duction required, the counts of yarn 
it is desired to make and the class of 
cotton used. It will run from ten to 
sixteen ounces yer yard. The laps, 
on the apron of the finisher picker, 
will average about fifteen ounces per 
yard, and as there are four laps on 
the apron at one time, the combined 
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weight of the laps, entering the fin- 
isher, is sixty ounces per yard, and, 
as the weight of the lap from the fin- 
isher and six- 
teen ounces per yard, it is evident that 


must be between ten 
some means must be employed to re- 
this that 
This is accomplished by introducing a 
of draft between the 
feed rolls and the lap rolls. By the 
word draft, as applied to cotton 
chinery, is 


duce weight to required. 


certain amount 
ma- 


ratio of the 
which 


meant the 
the lap, 
lap rolls in a 


length of passes the 


given time, to 


finisher, sixteen ounces per yard, and 
that of the lap, being delivered by the 
finisher, fifteen ounces per yard. The 
draft would be found in the following 
way. 

Rule 5. To find the draft, multiply 
the number of laps on the apron by 
the weight per yard, and divide the 
product by the weight of the lap 
being delivered. 

Example: (4 X 16) + 

Rule 6. If the 
and it 
weight of the 


15 = 4.2 draft. 
draft is already 
find the 
delivered, 


is desired to 
lap, 


known, 


being 





FIG. 83 


length, which passes the feed rolls in 
Thus, if the circum- 
ferential velocity of the feed rolls is 
same 


the same time. 


twenty-five feet, while, in the 
time, the velocity of the lap roll is one 
hundred feet, or four times as much, 
we have a draft of four, and it follows 
that, if the combined weight, entering 
the feed rolls, in sixty ounces per yard, 
the weight, being delivered, will be 
one-fourth as much, or fifteen ounces 
per yard. 

We will, for the sake of making this 
clear to those who are not familiar 
with the subject, call the weight of 
each of the laps, on the apron of the 


multiply the number of laps on the 
apron by the weight per yard, and di- 
vide the product by the draft. 

Example: (4 xX 16) + 42 = 15 
ounces, weight per yard. 

After the draft has been calculated 

which in this case we have found to 
be 4.2—-the draft factor, or constant 
number, must be found, by which the 
teeth, in the draft gear, 
may be determined. A diagram of the 
gearing, of a finisher picker, is shown 


number of 


in Figure 35. 

The feed roll is 24% inches in diam- 
eter, and has, upon the end, a spur 
gear of 12 teeth, which is driven, from 
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the evener roll, by a gear of 16 teeth. 
Compounded with this gear is one of 
28 teeth, which is driven from the 
apron roll, by a gear of 20 teeth. On 
the outer end of the apron roll, is a 
worm gear of 85 teeth that is driven 
by a single-threaded worm which is 
upon one end of the evener cone. The 
diameter of the evener cone is taken, 
at a point midway of the ends, and is 
3% inches. The cone is driven from a 





CALENDER ROLL 








FIG 34. 


ten-inch drum, on the side shaft. On 
the front end of this shaft, is a bevel 
gear of 54 teeth, driven from a similar 
gear of 40 teeth, the latter being com 
pounded with a spur gear of 30 teeth, 
which is driven from the draft gear E 
(which is on the end of the driving 
shaft) through an intermediate gear 
of 60 teeth. On the other end of the 
driving shaft, is a pinion of 14 teeth 
which drives the lap rolls through the 
gears of 76, 14, 73, 18 and 37 teeth. 
The last gear is upon the lap rolls, 
which are nine inches in diameter. 
Rule 7. To find the constant num 
ber, or factor, multiply the diameter 
of the lap roll by the drivers, and di 
vide the product by the product of the 
diameter of the feed roll, multiplied 
by the driven gears, leaving out all in 


termediate gears and the draft gear. 


Example : (9x18x14x14x30x54x34x 
85x28x12) — (24x37x73x76x40x10x1x 
20x 16)—=4774497486800—5583507 2000 

*85.51. 


Rule 8. To find the number of teeth 
in the draft gear, divide the draft fac 
tor by the draft. 

Example: 85.51 1.2 = 20 teeth. 

Rule 9. To find the draft, when the 
number of teeth in the draft gear is 
known, divide the draft factor by the 
number of teeth in the draft gear. 


Example: 85.51 20 = 4.2 draft. 

Rule 10. To find the draft, without 
first finding the factor, multiply the 
diameter of the lap roll by the drivers, 
and divide the product by the product 
of the diaineter of the feed roll muiti- 
plied by the driven gears and the draft 
gear, leaving ‘out the intermediate 
gears. 

Example : (9x18x14x14x30x54x34x 
85x28x12)—( 2$x37x73x76x20x40x 10x 
1x20x 16) = 4774497436800 — 
1116701440000—4.2 draft. 

Rule 11. To find the speed of the 
beater, multiply the speed of the 
counter shaft by the diameter of the 
pulley A, and divide the product by 
the diameter of the beater pulley B. 

Example: (500 Kk 24) + 8 = 1500 
revolutions. 

Rule 12. To find the speed of the fan, 
muktiply the speed of the beater by 
diameter of pulley C, and divide the 
product by the diameter of the pulley 
I). 

Example: (1500 x 5) + 8 = 93 


7.5 
revolutions. 

Rule 13. To find the factor for the 
production of the picker, multiply the 
number of revolutions of the beater 
by the circumference of the lap roll 
and the drivers, leaving out the feed 
pulley F, and divide the product by 


the diameter of the pulley, on the 


FIG. 35. 


calender head multiplied by the 
driven gears and 36 (number of inches 
in a yard.) 

Example: (1500x28.27x14x14x18) 
+ (24x76x73x37x36) = 149604840 — 
177358464—0.84385 factor. 

Rule 14. To find the production of 
the picker, multiply the factor, the 
diameter of the feed pulley F, the min- 
utes run per day, and the weight of 
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the lap per yard together, and divide 
the product by ounces per pound. 
(0.8435 & 4% xX 600 x 15) 
+ 16 = 2135.10 pounds. 


Example. 





Principles of Cotton Spinning. 


ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 
(Continued from August.) 

In our last article we referred at 
some length to side ground, and hard 
wish it 
that all 


and tempered steel wire. We 


to be perfectly understood 


wire on a carding engine, needs to 


have a number of serrations: in other 


words, it must not be perfectly 


smooth, if so, it would have no hold 


ing power, and no proper carding 


The teeth 


amount of 


would take place. must 


have a_ certain holding 


power, and the question is, how to get 
this power without injury to the fibre 
We have 
waxy 


of cotton. had occasion to 


refer to the covering of the 


fibre of cotton. If this waxy covering 


be removed, then the fibres, and also 


the varn made from them, lose their 


elasticity and lustre, the natural twist. 
extent the strength 


and to a small 


also. And the serrations produced on 
a hard and tempered steel and side 
ground tooth, are much coarser than 
iron or mild 


those produced on an 


steel. 

This, I think, will be patent to every 
one who has seen carding engines 
with side ground and hard and temp 
you examine 


ered steel at work. If 


the coiler tops, just as the sliver is 
passing down the hole, you will dis 
white powder. This clearly 
that the 
and all 


cover a 


proves waxy covering is 


being removed; mills having 
their cards covered with this wire find 
it necessary to use a wire stripping 
This brush, by constant strip- 


suffi 


brush. 
ping, has smoothed the wire 
ciently to prevent this recurrence. 
rhe late Mr. Dobson in his very able 
work on the carding engine, after giv- 
ing a number of diagrams showing 
the points of different kinds of wire, 
says, ‘the that 
will be drawn from a very careful in- 


spection of these diagrams is, that in 


inevitable conclusion 


all side ground wire, there is a very 


large amount of surface asperities 


capable of injuring the delicate wax 
And that 


these are removed, by either flattened 


walls of the fibres. when 


wire or polishing the side ground wire, 


a very considerable loss of carding 


power is sustained.” 

Proportions of wire to surface, per 
square inch: Round wire % of a 
square inch is occupied by the upper 
surface of the wire: side ground wire 

of a square inch is occupied by the 
upper surface of the wire. 
Wires in 


Length of serrations of 


contact with cotton per square inch: 


Round wire 10% inches; side ground 


wire 3°%4 inches. This will show that, 
as soon as the ground wire has its as- 
perities removed by polishing, the 
holding power for proper carding pur 
poses is reduced very considerably, as 
compared with the ordinary wire. 

different points of wire 
different modes 
the dead 
roller covering the 
flat, 


from the back of the 


Of course 
are produced by the 
of grinding. What 
that is the 


is called 
roller, 


whole length of grinds entirely 


tooth, and pro- 


duces what is called the chisel point, 


and this mode of grinding generally 


produces a hook on the point of the 


wire which is very objectionable in- 


tleed. When a card is newly covered, 
the long or dead roller will get up the 
this should be 


wire sooner, but 


traveling dise to grind 
This 


grind what is called a diamond point, 


changed to a 


the carding ‘tooth. dise will 


and this kind of point, so far, is the 


best form of point for producing good 
work. 
But op most of the cards at present 


working, this traveling disc has one 


fault, that is, it dwells an instant at 
each end while in the act of reversing. 
The 
years ago, but, until very recently, no 
taken Now 


travel 


writer pointed out the evil of this 


alteration has place. 


these discs are being made to 


clear off the wire before changing. 


Ditticulties have been experienced by 


carders using the traveling § dise, 


changing before clearing the wire, by 


supposing that the wire would be 
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ground lower at the ends where the 
dise dwells, than in the middle; while 
the reverse is the case, and the reason 
is this: The disc, in passing over the 
middle of the cylinder, doffer or flats, 
grinds the sides of the tooth, as well 
as the back, while it grinds the back 
of the tooth, only, at either end where 
it dwells an instant in the act of re- 
versing. The abrading action of the 
disc on the tooth in the middle 
is double, and in this way it 
grinds a diamond point; but at 
each end where it dwells, the 
tooth is all ground from the back, 
producing what is called a chisel 
point, and its abrading action is only 
half of what it is in the middle. And 
it is necessary sometimes to put the 
hand strickle on the ends, to get the 
wire all one height, the full width 
In setting the cylinder and 
doffer under these circumstances, it is 


across. 


necessary to gauge all across the wire, 
and not to depend upon the ear. 

Mr. Gilbert French, in a paper read 
some years ago, says: “Anyone, who 
reflects upon the carding of cotton, 
must see the necessity of as much as 
possible keeping the coat of the fibre 
entire.’ He recommends that every 
carder should be provided by his em- 
ployer with a magnifying glass, for, 
without this, he says, it is impos- 
sible for him to know the _ real 
state of his cards. He speaks 
strongly on the grinding of a dia- 
mond point, which he likens to the 
peint of a tool for turning iron, 
and says great care should be taken 
to get the point up sharp, and not 
leave it the least bearded on the point 
or edge, which I understand to mean 
the hooked point that certain modes of 
grinding produce, and which I have 
already pointed out in grinding a 
chisel point. There are different kinds 
of emery used on the grinding rollers, 
as coarse or fine. 

For facing up new wire I have al- 
ways found No. 12 or No. 14, which is 
rather a coarse emery, do very well. 
But when putting the carding point 
on, and also when getting up the point 
again after working for a time, and 


when using the traveling disc, No. 24 
emery should be used, which is a 
much finer emery, and the roller 
should be put on the wire as lightly 
as possible. Never hurry in your 
grinding if you wish to do good work. 

We have before referred to the 
method adopted for covering cylinder 
and dotfer. Let us now say a few 
words about covering flats. The near- 
est possible position of the card cloth- 
ing on the flats and cylinder to each 
other, can only be obtained when the 
clothing, when fixed on the flats, show 
exactly the same tension on every part 
of each fiat, both lengthwise and 
breadthwise, because, if a single flat 
of the whole series has a different ten- 
sion from the others, all the other flats 
would, in consequence, have to be ad- 
justed according to the smallest space 
hetween it and the cylinder, impairing 
the quality and quantity of produc- 
tion. Consequently it will be clearly 
seen that the method of fixing the card 
clothing to the flats has a great deal 
to do with the good working and pro- 
duction of the card. 

Different methods have been 
adopted at different times in different 
countries for fixing the clothing to the 
flats. It will not be uninteresting to 
refer briefly to a few of these methods. 
Let us preface by saying that the 
means adopted in fastening the cloth- 
ing to the flats must satisfy the fol- 
lowing conditions. First, the fasten- 
ing used must allow of a uniformly 
equal tension of the clothing, and 
must maintain the same unaltered. 
Second, the methods of fixing must be 
such, that no difference can be ob- 
served in putting on the clothing of 
one flat from another. Third, the 
edges of the clothing must be com- 
pletely covered, so that they will not 
get unraveled. Fourth, the greatest 
possible working surface must be ob- 
tained by the method of fixing, so that 
it approaches as nearly as possible the 
surface of the flats. Fifth, the method 
of fixing must be adapted for all kinds 
of flats. 

The various methods of fixing the 
clothing to flats of carding engines, 
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may be classitied as follows: First, 
where the 
nailed on. where, for 
the purpose of clothing the flats, holes 
are 
take up the tension of the clothing. 
Third, without making 
any holes in the flats, the fixing of the 


clothing is 


those clothing is simply 


Second, those 


provided, which are destined to 


those where, 


made by means of steel 
strips, which enclose the edges of the 
clothing as well as the back of the 
flats. 

First the nailing on. Nailing on the 
clothing to the flats can only be done 
when the flat which is to take up the 
tension of the clothing is made of 
softer material than the nails used for 
fixing. For this reason this method is 
only having 
wooden flats. The flat 
firmly, and ‘the clothing 
lengthwise along one side and nailed 
down by nails with large heads, placed 
as close together as possible on to the 
wooden flat. The breadth of the 


clothing is somewhat larger than that 


used to those cards 


is fixed down 


stretched 


of the wooden fiat, so that the clothing 
can be easily gripped on the other side 
with a thus 

stretched out and 


being 
then 
nailed down to the wooden flat. The 
be constructed to get hold 


pair of tongs, 


breadthwise 


tongs may 
of the whole length of the flat at once, 
or ouly a part of it. In the latter case 
a number of consecutive stretchings 
of the clothing breadthwise will be re- 
quired, for which the tongs will be 
opened after nailing on the stretched 
along lengthwise of 


breadth of the 


part, and moved 
the clothing by the 
When both 
nailed on lengthwise, the clothing is 
cut off to the width of the flat. The 
wooden flat fault that it is 
subject to expansion and contraction, 


tongs. sides have been 


has the 


in consequence of which metallic flats 


nearly the only ones used. 


are 
Owing to the 
head, the working surface in compari- 


now 
large size of the nail 
son to the total surface of the flat, is 
smaller. which prevents the best use 
that 
cylinder which is covered by the flats. 


being made of part of the 


—Growing of flax in Ireland bids 
fair to become an extinct industry. 


DEPARTMENT 


Egyptian Cotton in Texas. 


We have received a letter from W. 
H. Wentworth Karney, Gonzales 
County, Texas, relating to his recent 
experiments with the 


growth of cot- 


ton from Egyptian seed, 
which he nas forwarded to us for ex- 
amination. The sample shows a high 
quality of cotton, in length of staple 


sample of 


spinning qualities, such as are 


fine 
Mr. Wentworth has made ex- 


needed in the manufacture of 
counts, 
hibits of his cotton at several fairs in 
his State, for the purpose of demon- 
this 
gin. Mr. 
satisfied 


expresses 


handling of 
boll to the 


strating the 
fibre from the 
Wentworth 
with the 


proper 


entirely 
and he 


feels 
results, 
himself in favor of Texas soil as being 
quite as favorable for the growth of 
this cotton as the fertile valley of the 
Nile. His 
that of 


method of cultivation is 
from the 
stalks, 
planting. 
He offers the seed for sale, at the rate 


selecting the seed 
bolls, 


for the 


best from the choicest 


succeeding year’s 
of 30 cents for a quantity sufficient to 
plant an acre. 





Roving Breakers. 


Editor Textile World: 

[I wish to thank you for the article 
which you published in the November 
the Textile World having 


breakers. At the 


number of 
reference to roving 
same time I beg to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to James P. Tolman, the 
manager of the 

Works, Shirley, 
whose deep interest and untir- 


president and 


Samson Cordage 


Mass., 
ing efforts to perfect roving breakers 


is what has brought them to their 


present efficiency. He has invented 


many of the most important details 


of our patented mechanisms, and his 
should have more 


name prominent 


connection with them than mine. 
H. D. 


Nov. 21, 


MARTIN. 


Nashville, Tenn., 1898. 





of the 
rhea plant goes, no difficulties present 


So far as the cultivation 


themselves. 
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The Cause and Prevention of Steam in 
Slasher Rooms. 


The cause of steam in the slasher 
room is, of course, not far to seek, and 
is to be found in the large amount of 
water which goes to form the princi- 
pal ingredient of the size. The high 
temperature of the size itself and the 
influence of the drying cylinders, re- 
sult in the eventual evaporation of all 
of this water. Unless otherwise pre 
vented, it naturally distributes itself 
throughout the room, but with the 
form of hood enclosing the entire ma- 
chine which has heretofore been com- 
monly adopted, this moisture-laden air 
may, to some extent, be prevented 
from mingling with the atmosphere of 
the room. Bnt air has a wonderful 


WORLD 


of the grains of moisture which the 
air can take up at a given tempera- 
ture, thus in round figures, it appears 
that at 60° temperature the air can 
take up 6 grains of moisture, while at 
100° it has a capacity for about 20 
grains. 

The actual conditions existing in @ 
slasher room may be clearly shown by 
the following calculations based upon 
the fact that the average relative hu 
midity of air at 70° is about 70 per 
cent, 

The weight of a cubic foot of air at 
70° is .97425 Ibs., the water alone 
weighing .001153 Ibs. But air at 84°, 
the average temperature of these 
slasher rooms, weighs only .072597 Ibs. 
per cubic foot, while the vapor it will 
contain amounts to .0015778 Ibs. That 








Average 
Temperature 
in Slasher 
Room. 


Designation 
of 
Mill. 


Average 


faculty of working through the crev 
ices so that the moisture may very 
generally pervade the room. 

As the result of inquiry from differ- 
ent mill agents, the information con- 
tained in the accompanying table has 
been secured, 

From this it is evident that in round 
numbers the average temperature of 
slasher rooms was 84°, and that about 
215 pounds of water must be evapo- 
rated per hour. The problem = pre- 
sented is to provide a_ sufficient 
amount of air to take up this moisture. 
The accompanying hygrometric chart 
serves to make clear the conditions 
under which air of different tempera- 
tures will take up moisture. The line 
representing dew point shows the limit 


Pounds of Water 
in Size 
Used per Slasher 
per Hour. 


Remarks. 


ISS Heavy Work. 

200 Lie ht Work. 
\ 45 fifty-yard cuts of No. 
/ 28 yarn per hour. 
\ 47 fifty yard cuts of No, 
(80 yarn per hour. 


is while the weight of a cubic foot of 
air has decreased over 2 per cent., the 
capacity for absorbing moisture has 
increased about 37 per cent. Therefore 
if the original humidity of the air at 
760° was 70 per cent., the actual 
amount of vapor in it would have been 
.0008071 Ths. If this air be heated to 
84° it can take up .0015778—.0008071 
equals .0007707 Ibs. to each cubic foot 
before becoming saturated. Hence 
the amount of air required to absorb 
215 Ihs. of vapor must be 215+.0007707, 
equals 278,960 cubic feet. 

If a cubic foot of saturated air at 
84° he cooled at all, some moisture 
must be deposited. By the chart, for 
instance, it is evident that if air at 84° 
temperature and having only 80 per 
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cent. saturation, be eooled to 77°, the 


dew point will be 
ture will be deposited. 


These figures all point to the nee 


essity of positive means for removing 
the air from the slasher hoods as rap 


idly as it becomes laden with mois 


ture. During warm weather this ne 


cessity is not so apparent because the 


reached and mois- 


temperature is high and the moisture 


laden air is not so easily cooled, but 


in winter, the external temperature 


being so much lower, is very certain 


MOVING STEAM FROM SLASHERS. 


LEWISTON, ME 


MILLS, 


WW) 
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ANDROSCOGGIN 


VANT IMPROVE 
AT 


APPLICATION OF STURTE 


to have its influence, causing a deposit 


of moisture which is always a source 
of great annoyance. For this reason 
the utility of natural ventilation is not 


always in evidence, 
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The B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, 
Mass., to whom we are indebted for 
the accompanying illustration; and 
some of the data herewith presented, 


BIC FOOT OF AIR. 


T 
J 


GRAINS OF MOISTURE PER CL 


ESsSRPseeEssssRssys 


~ 


DEGREES FAHRENHEIT. 


has made a careful study of this sub- 
ject and is introducing its exhaust 
fans for direct-connection to slasher 
hoods, thereby securing positive and 
ample circulation of air. 


An interesting example of this sys- 
tem is shown in the accompanying 
engraving from a photograph taken 
in the slasher room of the An- 

droscoggin Mills, Lew- 
iston, Me. In this case 
the ‘hoods were already 
in place and connected 
to ventilators 
The system of piping 
and the fan was sub- 
stituted and 
tions made as shown. 
The fan discharges up- 
ward directly through 
the roof. 

In the case of a new 
slasher plant it is only 


above. 


connec- 


necessary to hood in 
the size box and to en- 
close the top of the 
drying cylinder in a 
comparatively small 
galvanized iron hood 
collect all 
steam given off when 
the wet yarn first 
touches the cylinder. 


so as to 


CHART. 


—It is clear’ that 
American 
the late war with Spain 
was due _ chiefly to 
brain work, or intelli- 
gence, behind the guns. 
The contrast between 
the American and 
Spaniard, in mechani- 
eal dexterity and skill, 
was shown in all of 
the engagements on 
land or water. The 
Spaniard seems to be 
suffering from arrested 
mentality, and living 
upon the records of 
Spanish superiority of 
two or three centuries 
ago. We believe that 
Spain and China will 
be benefited in the long run, because 
of their recent defeats in war. Cer- 
tainly it is to be hoped that some good 
may be derived from their misfor- 


success in 


HYGROMELRIC 


tunes. 
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Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 
ARTICLE IV. 
CHARLES FE, WILES. 


(Copyright.) 

In order to understand more fully 
the purport of this article, it would be 
well if the previous article was pe- 
diver- 


rused. As demonstrating the 


sity of patterns which may accrue 
from one weave, either by different 
arrangements of colored yarns, or by 
same arrangement of 


slightly altered posi- 


even the 
threads, only a 
tion of the weave in relation to them, 
Fig. 8 is shown, the plan for which is 
Fig. 9. The name usually 
conferred upon this crossing is split 


given in 


The reason for this 
will be deduced from the fact that 
this weave, although the same practi- 
“ally as in the previous example, is 
split in that pairs of 
threads which work similarly in the 
plan may differ in color when ‘woven. 

For the production of effects similar 
to this, the following instructions and 


Celtic or hopsack. 


order those 


particulars are suggested: 


Warp: 

For 48 threads: 1 

wool, black, and 1 
wool, dark gray shade. 

For 48 threads: 2 threads, 22 skeins 

wool, black, and 2 threads, 22 skeins 


thread, skeins 


thread, skeins 


wool, dark gray shade. 
24s reed 2s. 
Weft: 
Same as warp; 
48 threads and 50 picks per inch. 
Shrinkage at fulling about eight per 
cent. the cloth being finished with a 
short and soft velvety surface. 
Another standard weave which has 
already been referred to is that usual- 
the “Mayo,” 
eight threads and picks, and of which 
an illustration is afforded in Fig. 10. 


ly termed complete on 


This crossing, even when not made a 
vehicle for color ornamentation is 3 
very useful one for the class of ma 
terials under consideration, giving as 
it does an interesting broken twilled 
effect in combination with a structure 
of adequate stability. But its appear- 
ance may be rendered much more at- 
tractive by employing a series of warp 
and weft colors in conjunction with it. 
One instance of this is furnished in 
Sketch, No. 11, which represents the 
effect produced by warping and weft- 
ing this weave, two dark, two light. 
The same weave, slightly differently 
arranged with an additional checking 
is seen in design 12, and the order of 
threads being retained without altera- 
tion, an appearance is produced in the 
cloth approximating closely to that of 
sketch 13. Owing to the small extent 
of pattern visible here the effect is not 
so readily gauged, as when a view of 
a larger piece is obtainable, nor is the 
interest provoked by it equal in any 
respect to that afforded by the fabric 
itself. 
Weaving particulars for Design 12: 

Warp: 

18 skeins wool, dark 
brown shade, and 2 threads, 18 skeins 


Two threads, 
wool, medium brown shade. 
10s reed 4s. 
Weft: 

Same as warp. 

10 threads and picks per inch; 8 
per cent. shrinkage and ordinary 
cloth finish. 

The appear- 
ance has been sketched in Fig. 14 par- 
takes. as will be readily inferred, 
somewhat of a hair line character, and 
special reference is here made to it by 
reason of the ingenious yarn manipu- 
which has practised in 
produce the two different 
kinds of stripe effects which are visi- 
ble. The loom plan for this style is, 


fabric whose surface 


lation been 


order to 
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throughout, the simple four shaft 
broken swansdown, sometimes called 
the four shaft sateen, Several repeats 
of which are indicated in the accom- 
panying design, No. 15. Now in order 
to produce such an effect in combina- 
tion with this weave it is necessary 
for the warp to be drawn two of one 
color and two of another, and this is 
the method here pursued, the weft 
being alternate picks of each shade. 
But it will be plainly evident that this 
procedure would not, ordinarily, give 
a double stripe appearance like that in 
Fig. 14. This feature has been made 
possible by a variation in the sizes 
and not the orders of the yarns, 
which, in company with other partic- 
ulars necessary for reproduction, are 
here appended: 
Warp: 

For 20 threads: 2 threads, 20s wors- 
ted, dark gray shade, and 2 threads, 
20s worsted, medium gray shade. 

Yor 490 threads: 2 threads, 20 skeins 
wool, dark gray shade, and 2 threads, 
20 skeins wool, light gray shade. 

Reed, 13 dents per inch. The 
worsted to be five ends in a dent 
and the woolen four ends. 

Weft: 

1 pick, 20 skeins wool, light gray 
shade; 1 pick, 20 skeins wool, medium 
gray shade. 


45 picks per inch. 


It will become at once evident that 
the 20 skeins woolen yarn, with an 
equivalent of 5120 yards to the pound, 
will make a much bolder striped effect 
than the 20s worsted which is a great 
deal finer thread, there being no fewer 
than 11,200 yards of it to the pound. 
Such a principle as this is capable of 
being enlarged upon very extensively 
and furnishes a method by which, 
with a little skill, many interesting 
ranges of goods might be produced. 

Nothing has thus far been said relat- 
ing to that abundant and highly im- 
portant class of goods known techni- 
sally as 


‘double plains,” but space 
will only permit of a brief notice be- 
ing accorded them here. They will, 
no doubt, receive further attention in 


treating of other makes of textures ir 
which they are prominent. A “double 
plain” structure is, as the designation 
would imply, a fabric compounded of 
two plain cloths, one woven above the 
other and the first usually creating a 
contrast in color with the second. 
This weave is frequently resorted to 
in the production of striped trouser- 
ings, the stripe being obtained by re- 
versing the positions of the two cloths 
at intervals which are dependent upon 
the desired width and arrangement of 
the lines of color forming the pattern. 
It is not possible to obtain more than 
four distinct colors in a striped pat- 
tern of this class, and this number is 
only procurable by arranging the weft 
yarns in such an order in connection 
with the plan that they shall float 
over threads of their own color in the 
warp. 

For instance, supposing a stripe was 
required having a surface arrange- 
ment of four threads dark and four 
light, and the warp for such fabric 
had been drawn one dark, one light, 
right across, it would be necessary in 
the first eight threads to bring the 
dark half to the top and interweave 
them with dark weft, at the same time 
making a hght cloth underneath with 
the remaining light threads in con- 
junction with light weft. The second 
portion of the stripe with four threads 
of light on the face is simply the 
previous one reversed. Plan 16 would 
furnish the requirements for such a 
texture, and the method of construct- 
ing it has purposely been made as ap- 
parent as possible, the letters “D” and 
“L” indicating dark and light yarns 
respectively. The threads and picks 
on which the solid black squares occur 
are weaving the face texture, and a 
little investigation will show ‘that the 
positions of these threads and picks 
are reversed every eight threads. 
The dots are the plain intersections 
for the fabric on the back, and crosses 
represent the sinking of back warp 
under the picks which form the face. 
Taking, therefore, the first pick, 
which is dark, it will be noticed that 
for the first eight threads it is de- 
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pressed under all the light threads 
whilst in the second eight it covers 
them all. The second pick being light, 
weaves plain with the light threads in 
the first eight and also covers all the 
dark threads, whilst in the second 
eight though still weaving plain with 
the light threads, it is covered by all 
the dark ones. 

No difficulty need be experienced in 
producing elaborations of this princi- 
ple, for so long as the designer watches 
that his weft does not flush over 
wrong colors in the warp he cannot 
get far astray. 

The last style of goods to be treated 
of here also holds an important posi- 
tion. among the textiles which are at 
present being considered, and its im- 
portance is such as to merit some ref- 
erence being made to it, however brief 
and incomplete that reference might 
be. These fabrics, which are chiefly 
of a coating character are technically 
termed “cut cloths,’ on account of the 
sharp cuts or well-marked furrows 
which appear on their faces some- 
times as stripes and often as cheek- 
ings. 

Design 17 has been prepared with 
the object of rendering in as clear 
and simple a manner as possible, the 
actual method of constructing a typi- 
eal example of its class. The fabric is 
a double one, that is, there is a com 
plete series of yarns for both the up 
per and lower surface. The threads 
and picks are arranged two of face 
and one of backing, the weave for the 
face being ordinary two and two twill, 
and that for the under side plain. A 
description of the various marks 
which have been employed in the 
building of the design should at once 
make any point whereon opinion was 
previously undecided, quite intelligi- 
ble. The solid black marks working 
in threes in both a warp and weft di- 
rection are the cutting threads and 
picks, and these are the ones imme- 
diately responsible for the incised 
markings on the surface of the cloths; 
the smaller solid squares indicate the 
four-heald twill, and the crosses the 
plain weave—the latter of course, be- 


ing for the back. The backing threads 
are depressed where all face picks are 
inserted, this being shown by a diag- 
onal mark, and the square dots with 
white centres are to indicate where a 
backing thread has been lifted over a 
face pick for the purpose of binding 
the two cloths securely together, al- 
though this item is not of such impor- 
tance if the cutting yarns are in mod- 
erate proximity to each other. <A 
wearable cloth might be produced in 
this weave, suitable for a vicuna 
coating, by employing counts of yarns 
and other weaving particulars as 
below. 
Warp: 
All 2/36s, black (worsted). 
33s reed 3s. 
Weft: 
30 skeins, black. 
96 threads and 80 picks per inch. 

Shrink eight to ten per cent. and fin- 

ish with a surface moderately raised. 


There has been a general tendency 
during late years, and one which was 
never more clearly evidenced than at 
the present time, to adopt for wear, 
fabrics belonging to the worsted class 
in preference to those made from 
woolen yarns. So largely has this 
been done that in many cases its ef- 
fects upon the woolen manufacturer 
have been well nigh disastrous, and in 
the majority of instances his outlook 
leaves ample scope for improvement. 
On the makers of such world- 
renowned fabrics as Scotch tweeds 
for men’s wear, which are excellent 
alike in color, finish and durability, 
this veering of public favor has prob- 
ably fallen with most crushing effect; 
in centres such as Galashiels and the 
like, some of the mills are almost at a 
standstill. 

Whatever else may suffer, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, through the great- 
ly increased demand for this particu- 
lar type of fabric, that demand must 
be met, and accordingly the worsted, 
in every fashionable shade of color, 
and sometimes in distinctly novel pat- 
terns, is here. If we may place belief 
in the opinions expressed by those 








whbo presume to know, here it is likely 
to remain. 

There would also appear to be some 
justification for this state of affairs. 
The smoother and neater threads em- 
ployed in the manufacture of a wors- 

the full their 
that texture is 


ted texture retain to 


characteristics when 


woven and finished, and consequently 


the leading claim which is advanced 
on its behalf relates to the general 
neatness and style it possesses when 
made up into garments. This claim 


may, perhaps, be more conscientiously 
admitted than the one which usually 
accompanies it which relates to the 
the 


Owing to the peculiar smooth 


qualities of texture as regards 


wear. 
ness of the yarns, which characterizes 
it among other fabrics, there is an in- 
gloss or be 


creased liability for it to 


come shiny after being worn some 
little time. Herein seems to lie the 
only attribute to which exception is 


but so long as the principle of 


taken, 


manufacturing a worsted thread re 


mains unaltered, this liability to wear 
lustrous must perforce do likewise. 
an 


the 


In dealing with woolen fabrics 


attempt has been made to show 


great extent to which various colored 
or mixture yarns were used in this 
special branch, the weave as a rule, 
being more or less of secondary con 
sideration. In fine worsteds, how 


ever, especially when they are designed 
smart 


for goods of a coating class, 


and ingenious crossings are to be de 
sired. 
On account of such fabrics being 


most frequently solid in color, usually 
piece dyed, and also being cropped of 
all loose projecting fibre in the finish 
ing the interlacing of the 
threads 
the 
within certain limits, 
effect will be. 

In 
large proportion of serges, 
the simplest 
These 
making, as far as structural soundness 
the 
fabrics, but it will be advantageous to 


process, 


becomes very apparent and 


more ingenious the weave is, 


the smarter the 


many as for example a 


cases, 
nothing but 


twills are. employed. 


weaves are always at hand 


is concerned, most desirable of 
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study one or two instructive examples 
of rather more elaborate construction. 





Importance of Using Good Oil. 


H. G. McKERROW. 


There is a wide difference in the 


practice of American and European 
mills as to the use of oil in the proc- 
esses of spinning and carding wool 


The advantage does not Seem 


stack. 


to be wholly on the side of the Amer- 


ican mills. The oils, as used, may be 
divided into three classes, lard oils, 
olive oils, and compounded oils. The 


is country 


most commonly used in tl 


are the lard oils, of which there are 


five or six qualities. In Europe it has 


been found more economical to use 


oils, and the average European 


olive 
manufacturer is firmly convinced that 
sub- 
off- 


the advantages he obtains in his 


sequent scouring processes easily 


disadvantage in the initial 


Set any 

cost 

Compounded oils, generally com 
posed of bleached mineral oils and 


degras, have met with some favor in 
certain quarters, but there are reason- 
able and even formidable objections 
to the use of these compounds, of 
which the really scientific manufac- 


well aware. 


turer is 


oils it is 


In making compounded 


addition to the sun 
oil 


he compound, to add some 


hecessary, in 


bleached mineral which forms the 


basis of 
thing which will give a body to act as 
a lubricant for wool, and for this pur- 
pose some fatty acid is employed. 
Lard is too expensive for this purpose, 
in the majority of cases, a cer- 


and so, 


tain proportion of degras is employed. 


There are then two matters in the 
stock both of which are exceedingly 
difficult to get out, except by an ex- 


scouring with al- 


The 
to expel, and ‘the mineral oil 


amount of 


ct ssive 


kali and animal fat. degras is 


difficult 
be regarded as a fixture, 


may sulmost 


so that even under the most favorable 


circumstances and with the most care- 
ful 


grease In 


the manufacturer finds 


his finished cloth. 


handling 
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The use of cotton-seed oil is practi- 
cally prohibited owing to the danger 
from fire, and yet this is equally as 
great from mineral oil in the presence 
of moisture. Yet there can be no 
doubt a great deal of it is used, and it 
is only necessary to look at the great 
variation in prices of oils (from 28 
cents to 55 cents) to realize that the 
margin cannot be accounted for sole- 
ly by the difference in grade. There 
are without doubt many oils on the 
market sold as straight lard oils 
which are nothing more than com- 
pounds of lard and cotton-seed oil. 

In the use of lard oils there are dif 
ficulties to be encountered. In the 
anxiety of the manufacturer to keep 
his cost down, the common market 
lard oils are usually made from the 
refuse of animals, which in the proc 
ess of manufacture necessitates apn ex 
cessive amount of acid for clarifying 
purposes. This again calls for a large 
amount of alkali to neutralize the free 
acid, leaving eventually a dispropor- 
tionate amount of fatty acid in a more 
or less insoluble condition. 

The consequence is that the average 
lard oil is almost as difficult to scour 
out of the cloth as the mineral oils, 
and there is nearly always more or 
less grease left in the stock. This 
may not be noticeable to any great 
extent until it comes to piece dyeing, 
but there the puzzled dyer is apt to 
find something in his cloth which ap- 
pears to act as a resist to the color, 
and despite his best efforts he will 
be face to face with conditions which 
defy his getting an even color on the 
piece. This is a trouble which is met 
with daily in mills all over the coun- 
try, and in many cases the various 
experts in the mills are at an utter 
loss to know the trouble. They do not 
realize that, because of the manage- 
ment’s desire to use cheap oils, they 
have simply got a precipitate of grease 
in the cloth which makes perfect dye- 
ing impossible. 

It is the old trouble, “the shortest 
cut is generally the longest way 
round.” The cheapest’ material, 
whether we talk of oils, dye-stuffs, or 


machinery, is not infrequently the 
most expensive investment that could 
be made, and while a few cents may 
be saved in one department, dollars 
must be thrown away in another. In 
Europe the practice is entirely differ- 
ent. Generally speaking, the oil used 
is an olive oil of good quality, and the 
European manufacturer firmly  be- 
lieves that by being liberal in this re- 
spect his resultant advantages show 
the very greatest economy. 

For instance, in Europe goods are 
usually fulled and scoured without 
soap, except where they are scoured 
first preparatory to fulling. The rea- 
son for this is that oil is already in the 
goods, and the alkali and oil combine 
as a lubricant and form their own 
soap. In the latter case, where the 
goods are sconred first, the soap is re- 
quired as a lubricant for fulling. To 
tell the average manufacturer on this 
side of the water that he could do all 
his fulling and scouring without soap, 
and be absolutely sure of getting 
goods which were entirely free from 
grease by buying a better grade oil 
than he has been in the habit of using, 
might excite his risibility, but it is a 
fact. His European brother manufac- 
turer has found this out and realizes 
in his struggle to reduce the ultimate 
cost, that it is a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy to use cheap 
oils, 

In the European mills, where a good 
quality of olive oil is used, the prac- 
tice of recovery of oil has been 
brought to a reasonably fine point, and 
there are not many plants where a 
Satisfactory grade of recovered oil 
may not be obtained. In the com- 
paratively few places on this side of 
the water where olive oil is used, but 
little attention has been paid to this 
most important consideration. Where 
lard oil is used the principle of re- 
covery is even less satisfactory. 

From a cheap grade of olive oil, or 
from lard. or compound oils, it is al- 
most hopeless to expect valuable re- 
sults in the way of recovery. A very 
common practice has been to allow 
the wool-scouring residue to run into 
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the recovery tank, which is looked 
upon as a kind of “catch-all” for ev- 
nature which 
The result 
which is 


erything of a 
may come out of the mill. 
black, stiff 
practically useless for 


greasy 
is a product, 
any purpose. 
Its base is the residue of the cheapest 
grade of oils, and it contains besides 
all the 
generally 


This is 
tallow, 


soap from scouring. 


composed of palm 
In other words, 
fat, 
stearine, or palmatine, and in any sub- 


oil, or cotton-seed oil. 


its ingredients may be animal 
sequent use to which it may be put a 
still greater proportion of scouring and 
soaping would be necessary, thus mak 
ing an endless chain of harmful 
methods. 

If American manufacturers would 
habit of 
grade of olive oil in their processes of 
find that 
they were, in the long run, employing 
and 


They would save much vex 


get into the using a good 


manufacture, they would 


the cheapest most economical 
method. 
ation of spirit to which they are now 
subject, their scouring account would 
be appreciably smaller, and the result 
in the dye-house would be more satis- 


factory. 





Horse Blankets. 


A detailed description of the manu- 


factureof certain gradesof these goods 
offers many interesting features which 
it may not be out of place to consider. 
There 
the cheaper grades of horse blankets, 


is quite an extensive trade in 


and the call is for a cheap but decid- 
edly strong article, and the wide de- 
parture which we note in the making 
of these blankets certainly merits a de- 
scription. To start with let us men- 
tion here that on these goods as well 
as on most others the selection of the 
stock is the most important item in its 
manufacture, for the labor cost of pro- 
ducing them is comparatively slight. 
What 
should above everything else possess 
the felting quality in a 
gree, and if this is mixed with some 
longer stapled and 
cheap may be 


wool is used in these goods 


marked de- 
wool a 


coarser 


mix obtained, which, 


with the trifling labor cost, will leave 
the maker quite a handsome margin 
of profit. 

After the proper stock has been se- 
lected it is taken to the picker room 
where the first radical departure from 
the usual way of handling wool is not- 
ed. The stock is first run through a 
mixing picker, and after that through 
a bur both of 
the usual allowance of 


picker and through 


them without 
emulsion oil. This is entirely omitted; 
in fact, ofl is rigidly excluded from the 
stock from beginning toend. When the 
stock has been properly picked it is 
sheathed up for removal to the card 
room. It is here fed to the cards in a 


promiscuous way, no attempt being 


made at weighing, and evenness of 
feed is of no importance; the stock is 
as the card 


fact 


through as fast 


eare of it. In 


crowded 


can take such 


things as self feeds are rarely used 
where these goods are made. Instead 
of twisting the carded stock into rop- 
ing, and winding it on side spools, as 
would be done were the stock to be 
spun, it is doffed on a revolving drum, 
and when a quantity has accumulated 
on this drum it is taken off in the 
shape of a sheet and folded and laid 
one side ready for the next step. It 
will be seen by this that it is unneces- 
feed stock 
were to be spun. 

The sheets are then taken to the sec- 


sary to evenly as if the 


ond breaker and there go through the 
same process. In some places the use 
of the 
with entirely, one carding before the 


second breaker is dispensed 
finishing being deemed sufficient. Af- 
ter that the sheets are ready for the 
finishing cards, which, in this instance, 


are termed “former’’ cards. These 
“former” cards are also provided with 
a drum, but this drum operates an 
endless apron which is usually forty 
length the 
The apron 


runs in a stand provided with rolls, 


yards long. This is the 


pieces are generally made. 


and to economize room runs as high 
as the will allow, and at the 
other end of the stand is another drum 
over which the apron also passes. 
Before into the 


room 


feeding the stock 
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former, it is carefully weighed and the 
amount which is needed for the forty 
then fed into the card as 
evenly as possible. The doffer comb 
stock upon the 
which is set in motion as soon as the 


yards is 


deposits the apron, 
card is started, for the drum is belted 
to the stock 
along, putting one layer on top of the 
other till all the stock is run through. 
This web is then taken and rolled on 


ecard, and carries the 


sticks, which are called “bat” sticks, 
and when completed is taken off and 
laid one side and the card is fed again 
for another piece. 

This 


process, and the stock is now 


completes the whole carding 
taken 
to what is called the punching room. 
A very simple machine is found here, 
the “puncher,” which consists of a 
bed about 8 inches wide and as long 
About 


% inch above this bed we find quarter- 


as the width of the machine. 


inch iron rods about an inch apart 


from each other. On each side of this 
are found feed and take-up rolls, so 
that the goods may be run across the 
bed at an even speed. Over this bed 
into a frame 
bolted. 


These frames are connected, and by a 


is a board which is set 


on each side and _ securely 
simple mechanism are made to work 
up and down when the machine is in 
bringing the board 


operation, thus 


nearly down to the rods with each 


stroke. Into this board are set need- 
les in such a manner as to pass them 
between the rods board 
makes the downward There 
are about twenty-five of these needles 
to the square inch, and while the point 
there is a barb projecting 


when the 
motion. 


is sharp 
from the needle just above the point 
in such a way as to take along any- 
thing in its way at the downward mo- 
tion of the board, but at the upward 
motion everything is smooth and the 
stock thus carried down by the needle 
is left and the needle is ready for an- 
other descent. The rods must be kept 
very tight or else they will get out of 
place, and the needles will strike them 
and unfit for further 
use,- the needles. 


make them 
that is, 


Now we come to the making of the 


blanket, the foundation for which is 
found to be a good grade of burlap. 
The burlap is run into the machine 
and the stick containing the stock is 
placed in a stand and the web is care- 
fully laid on the burlap, and with it 
drawn over the rods. The machine is 
now set in motion and the board with 
the needles descending will force the 
stock through the burlap, 
smooth and ready for 
which is kept up until the 
has all been punched through 
the burlap. 
and 


returning 
another on- 
slaught, 
stock 
The piece is then taken 
again ma- 
chine, the other side up this time and 


passed through the 
another web of stock is provided and 
again punched through, so that after 
this operation is completed the burlap 
has received a good coating of wool, 
or its substitute, as the case may be, 
on each side, and you would not know 
it ever was burlap, for its appearance 
belies its character. 

After the punching process has thus 
been completed the piece is ready for 
the next operation, which is the full- 
ing. It will be easily seen that weav- 
ing is not in it with this machine, for 
it will punch many more yards in a 
day than the best loom can weave. 
The crank mill, such as is used on hos- 
iery, is best adapted for the fulling of 
this class of goods, as the rotary mill 
would be apt to cause too much waste 
of the wool which it is quite an item 
As there is no oil on the 
one would think that there 
not be much need for alkali, 
but as these goods depend upon the 


to save, 
stock 


would 


felting for their lasting qualities, it is 
necessary that quite a good proportion 
of alkali be used. The better the 
felted together the 
these blankets will last; in 


stock is longer 
fact, we 
have seen them outwear blankets of 
many times their cost. For a stable 
blanket no better can be got, as they 
will stand a great amount of rough 
usage and still have sufficient warmth 
in them to meet the requirements of 
the stable. The should be of 
fairly good body and strength and it 


is quite a point of economy to use a 


soap 


soaping machine. 
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The length of time required for full 
the 


ing depends entirely upon stock, 
and varies from three quarters of an 
half The 
felted the the 


goods will look and feel. They should 


hour to one and a hours. 


better they are better 


be overhauled and shaken out dur 


ing the fulling process, at least once, 


and a little fresh soap added after en 


tering them again into the fuller 


They are then washed, which, owing 
to the absence of grease, is simply 


should be 
cold 


a rinsing but it 


process, 


thorough—using both warm and 


water in plenty. 
After 
dried. 


that colored and 


On 


they are 


some of the better grades 


a light gigging just before drying is 
the 
on the rotary press 
look all 


the 


given, but as a general thing 


brushing they get 


is sufficient to make them 


right. It is an object to save all 


fibres possible, and therefore they are 


mostly colored, dried and pressed, af- 
ter which they are resent to the mak 


ing-up room where they are cut up 


and trimmed in the most approved 


horse clothing fashion. The finer 


grades which receive a gigging are 


brushed and sheared before pressing 


and are thus made to look very nice, 


but on the cheaper grades this extra 


handling does not pay. 


REAUMU 





Classing Wool. 


wool for bal 


In classing Australian 


and shipping, there are several 


things that are taken into account, as 


ing 
color and condition. 

The thin and mustlry-back fleeces are 
thrown into a pile by themselves and 
kept separately from the good wool. 
For moderately sized clips, four grades 
of fleece are usually considered suffi 
three of 
wethers and ewes, and a fourth of in 
that tender, 


cient, these being hoggets, 


ferior fleeces are dingy 
or harsh 

Skirting is a matter left largely to 
the the 


which it done 


owner's discretion, extent to 


should be depending 
largely upon the kind of season passed 


through. Bellies are packed separate- 


ly, and locks, if properly put up, are 


tolerably free from dirt. Tying with 


string is regarded as a great mistake, 


besides being unnecessary. On no ac- 


count is crossbred wool mixed with 
merino 

Arrangements have been complet- 
the Hunter Ma- 
Company of North Adams, 
Wm. White of Nashua, N. 


H., whereby the Jas. Hunter Machine 


ed between James 
chine 
Mass., and 


Co. will manufacture all of the ma- 
chinery formerly manufactured by the 
‘Wm. White Textile Mr. 
W hits allied the 


Hunter Company, and will devote his 


Machine Co. 


himself with 


has 


entire time to selling their line of ma- 


chinery consisting of soaping ma- 


cloth 
Textile 


mills, washers, 
White 


Ww ool 


fulling 
Wim. 


consisting of 


chines, 


the machin- 


also 


ery washers, dry- 


and carbonizing machines, dust- 


‘tc., et 


The 
class of people, if the views of some 


wool growers are a peculiar 


of their leaders represent their true 


sentiments, and their business 


gauge 


judgment. Their forming a league in 


the principal wool markets to receive 


and sell wool, and advancing money 


on the same, and to hold it for sale at 
than a fair value, is 


less 


a price not 


an undertaking which will be found 
difficult to What 
tutes a fair value has never yet been 


will 


carry out. consti- 


determined, and probably never 


be. The 
questions that has agitated the minds 


time to sell is one of those 


of dealers for many generations. 


Combination of wool growers, or of 


manufacturers, for the purpose of at- 
taining specific ends in the sale and 
commodities, 


purchase of invariably 


fails in the accomplishment of what 


is aimed at. 


Some dealers appear to think that 


later than the terms 


no difference. 


a few days 


stated will make 


Glycerine is a product of fermen- 
tation and it acts as a softener by ex- 


tracting moisture from the atmos- 


phere. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The knit market is in much 
better 


ferred from a hasty glance. 


£06 rls 


condition than might be in- 
The very 
unseasonable weather, so long pro- 
tracted, las cost all concerning more 
or less dearly, but there is a steady 
drizzle of business, practically all of 
which pays some profit. 

The temperatures of the first half of 
November have averaged about as 
high as last year, when it was next to 
impossible to interest buyers at any 


figures. This year they are willing to 
at least look at cheap stuff, beside nib- 
bling a little. 


trade, on the other hand, was not as 


September and October 


stocks are 
this time. The 
busy up the 


good as last vear, so that 
naturally smaller at 
rise in wool helped to 
market last fall. 
Jobbers’ stocks, with few excep- 
tions, are almost too well cleared up, 
and the general business feeling is en- 
couraging. So much for the whole 
line and especially of underwear. 
Turning to hosiery it is more appar- 
ent every day that fancies are going 
There 


has been a persistent attempt to deny 


to seed, even the best of them. 
this tendency on the part of certain 
writers of market letters, who are now 
More 
wool goods are being called for in pro- 


relapsing into a strange silence. 


portion than the change of season will 

Of the several reasons 
therefor, illu- 
There is also a steady in- 


account for. 
formulated none are 
minating. 
crease in the demand for split soles, 
which has been noted in a smaller way 
for months. 

Chemnitz has not got beyond, “‘talk- 
ing” of an advance. Manufacturers 
there are not so fully employed as to 
be bragging. The desire for split soles 
goes into imported goods too, which 
are most active in lace and ribbed 
lines. 

Full 


fashioned goods remain rela- 


tively strong, the firmness extending 
into fancies. Domestic seamless goods 
manufacturers are accomplishing 
wonders in the direction of color com 
Their 
inspiration to 
other lines of the trade. If the manu- 
facturers of fancies had realized what 
a different effect 
when worn on the leg, from their ap- 


binations and price. achieve- 


ments ought to be an 


such designs have 
pearance when flat, more desirable re- 
The 
shrewd dealer will continue to keep a 
making 
his selections largely on the basis just 


sults would have been obtained. 


small choice line of fancies, 


suggested. 


Single orders were never smaller 


than now, but they follow in a steady 
string, for consumption cannot be 
staved off. 


be in 


Athletic goods promise to 
than next 
Cotton hosiery has been ex- 


more request ever 
spring. 
periencing the usual effects of a fall- 
have 


ing market. Of course, buyers 


kept watch of the yarn market, and 
have demanded as concessions what- 
ever advantage the knitters stood to 
gain in that direction. 

In underwear departments cancella- 
tions have been few. Cooler weather 
in the South has ended the fever scare 
and given some impetus to orders from 
that section. The high temperatures 
have not been altogether responsible 
for the condition of business, There 
have been a not-inconsiderable num- 
ber of slow selling stocks on hand, but 
these are now largely out of the way. 
Underwear importers are making bold 
faces at the tariff, probably on the 
principle that “hope springs eternal 
in the human breast.” Silk plush un- 
derwear is increasingly in evidence. 

Some complaint has been made that 
jobbers’ are not kept up as 
comprehensively as they should -be. 
The fact is, the jobbers have been 
learning lessons, as well as the retail- 
ers, in the hand to mouth plan. Mid- 
dlemen cannot be expected to work at 


stocks 
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a loss. As soon as dealers make it an 
object for jobbers to carry ample as- 
assortments 


sortrments, a widening of 


may be expected, but not till then. 


Practical Methods of Shaping Hosiery. 


J. He. QUILTER. 


In connection with the manufacture 
of wrought hosiery, there is no more 
important item than that of shaping 
the garment, to enable which requires 
both and 


fabric at 


a system of narrowing 


widening of the any desir 


able time and at any position; and 


where necessary one or both of these 


should be in operation at 
bearded 


removed 


processes 


the same time. On the 


needle the loops have been 


from the earliest period of shaping 


by a small instrument known as the 


point. A few of these were first 


small wooden handle and 


hand of the 


placed in a 
manipulated by the 
workman. 

In order to thoroughly understand 
movements we 


better, 


the mechanical may 


afterwards refer to, it will be 
first, to see what is required of these 


points. First as narrowing points to 
decrease the width of the fabric, and 
second, as a widening point to in 
crease the width of same. 

Fig. 1 
or spring needle and a 
needle A 


tion, as on the 


bearded 
The 


posi- 


shows the ordinary 
point. 


being in a horizontal 


ordinary sack and 


sinker frames, previously described, Bb 
shows the point in its position, in con 


nection with the needle. In order to 


see the work of the point, we must 


suppose that a new row of loops have 
been completed and are just knocked 


over. In the ordinary course, these 


loops would be taken back to the 


shank of the needle enclosed in the 


throat of the sinker, but where the 
narrowing is to take place, a distinctly 
different 


ers, which rise as they fall backward, 


motion is given to the sink- 


so that the nose of the sinker leaves 
the finished loop on the shank of the 
beyond the 


Fig. 2. Ultimately the nose 


needle needle beard as 


_ shown at 


Cams 


is clear of the needle, leaving 


sinker free to swing with the part 
acting upon the loop. 

It will be necessary now to explain, 
in order to give the sinkers 


and all the 
both 


that, this 


different motion, other 


motions, which they and the 


points have, during the narrowing 


motions, the ordinary knitting cams 


go out of action and another set of 
act upon the narrowing machine 


and all 


have 


levers, frame levers that re- 


quire to motion given to them 


during the motions to be explained. 


various second 


called the 


These cams are on a 


shaft, narrowing sbaft, 


which only revolves at a narrowing 








This explanation will at once 


course, 
ve conveyed to an ordinary reader 
that 


is in action, the ordinary 


the fact while the narrowing 


shaft cam 
shaft is out of action, and so the nar- 
rowing process occupies the time of a 


knitting course. This is 


perfectly 
true, and it is a point that is just now 
having the attention of some of our 
leading mechantes, who, no doubt, all 
intend on bringing about some means 
of avoiding this delay, and more so 


from the fact that another system of 


machine has been introduced by a 
well known American inventor using 
bearded or spring needles, where the 
carried on 
knitting; 


but, of course, the construction of the 


narrowing processes are 


simultaneous with those of 


machine is entirely different from the 
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jack and sinker principle we have 
under explanation in this article, and 
to which we will now return. 
With the loop, as shown at Fig. 2, 
Fig. 1, 
and when in position over the beard 


“Ty” of 


the point comes forward as at 


the needle, it descends, enclos- 
ing this beard in a grove on its under 
side, as shown at G. The point now 
duties, It 
presser to the 
of the point 
the 
free travel of the loop from the shank 
of the needle A, 
of the’ point B 


brought 


performs two acts as a 
the 
the 


so allows a 


close beard, while 


end “ce” 
ot 


into 


passes 
eye E needle, and 
at O, on to the shank 
at O, 


forward 


the loop being 
the H, 
those 


by sinkers 


which, after securely landing 
loops where the points are over the 
needle on to those points, retire to the 
shank of the needle, while a racking 
motion is given to the points to take 
them one 


required. 


or two needles inward ss 

This completed, they then move for 
ward, at Fig 1, the 
then opposite, and the sink- 
ers then finish the motion of an ordi- 
that is, they 
take the loops in their throats, and re 
turn to of the needle, in 
whieh operation they have taken the 


as over needles 


they are 


nary course; descend, 


the shank 
loops from the points and taken them 
along with all others to their position 
on the needle shank. The narrowing 
machine, with its point moving out of 
the the 


coming action, 


Way and ordinary cams 


into make an ordi- 


nary course as before described. 
It is usual on ordinary rotary 
with the 


required cams, to act during the nar- 


frames, for a second shaft, 
rowing course only, being brought into 
action by special mechanism worked 
by a chain arrangement, so set as to 
narrow at any number of courses as 
desired, according to the article being 
made. 

When to 
widened, then the points make a sim- 
ilar movement, but racked out- 
ward and the loops transferred onto 
needies; usually one needle distance, 
and 
Now it 


the fabric is desired be 


are 


so leaving one empty needle. 


is well known that when a 


WORLD 


needle is emptied of a loop, either for 
a purpose or accidentally, such needle, 
being void of a loop, does not knit at 
the first as the 
thread of that course simply laid over 
the old 


loop, and it course to 


course next made, 


needle forms practically an 


takes a second 
form a 


the 


new one to be drawn through 
and 
of this is 
the 
Now this would not do under the pres- 
ent of 


previous 
The 


hole occurs 


loop So 


commence 


knitting. result that a 


sinall at first 


ecourse, 


system widening; so to avoid 


it, an extra point, called a 


point, working independent of the nar 


widening 


them, 
thread 


rowing points, but with 
lift 


the last course previous to narrowing, 


comes 


into action to up a from 


and lays this on the empty needle. So 
an old loop is practically on the needle 
at though it 
sinker 


once, is only usually a 
the 


onto 


loop of named 
but 
by this being there the empty needle 
knits at the and the 


hole, as a hole, is avoided; though the 


course 


stretched back the needle; 


first course, so 


stretched loop, of necessity, makes the 


place a thin with 


those stitches, where narrowing takes 


one as compared 


place, as they are double stitches, and 
widening is only the practical split- 
ting of a stitch. 

It is this question of the narrowing 
or widening process, occupying the 
time of an ordinary course, that is, at 
the present time, proving a drawback 
to the bearded needle principle of ro- 
tary frame, for the making of the full- 
fashioned garments, especially so in 
the case of ribbed rotary frames; but 
of these we must treat later. 

It is fast becoming a question in the 
minds of knitting experts as to the 


superiority of the usual system of 


knitting by forming a complete row of 
loops, and manipulating the same col- 


lectively, until all the are 
complete, over a new system of indi- 
vidual needle knitting, as is the case 
with latch needle machines. As 
this latter each needle begins 
and finishes its loop, at once, and is 
then at liberty for any other operation, 
until such time as it is again required 
to knit. This space of time has been 


processes 


in 
case, 
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taken advantage of on flat latch 


needle frames wherein to perform the 


harrowing process; and so we have 


latch needle machines making fash 


ioned, plain and ribbed garments that 
narrow and widen during the time oc 
cupied by the ordinary knitting course. 

Against this gain of time, the beard 


ed needle machine claims the advan 


tage of producing a better fabric. 


But we are now confronted with a 


hew problem, and in all fairness we 


must state that this latest innovation 


is the work of a well known American 
inventor. This problem brings us to 
the fact that we have now a straight 


bar frame having bearded needles 


with independent action, each forming 
its loop and completing the same at 
once, and being at liberty for the nar 
rowing or widening operation to be 
performed as on the latch needle prin 
ciple during the completing of the 
course. 

This system, now introduced, must 
be fairly tested before even an expert 
give an to speed, a 


ean opinion as 


saving of time, or quality of work as 
compared to that produced under the 
The 
doubt, 


old process. writer, like many 


others, no will keenly watch 


the development of this new system. 





To Improve the Standard of Goods. 


mill 
to extraordinary 


Now 
subjected 
for the 
tions which may have arisen from de 


that most products are 


inspection 


purpose of finding imperfec 


fective carding, spinning, bad knitting, 
seaming and improper finishing, it be 


hooves every mill inspector to take 


particular pains to locate the defects 
before the goods pass out of the de 
partment which he or she represents. 
When the inspector discovers any im 
should be 


perfection it his duty to 


mark it, and try to find the operative 


who caused it, and show it to him, 


and if the same occurs again by the 
same operative, call the overseer’s at- 
tention to it so the defect may be 
remedied without delay. 

here is the where the 


Now, place 


problem of good discipline comes in. 


For just as soon as an operative dis- 


covers that a certain defect has 


passed inspection once, just so surely 


will he let others go, and imperfec- 


tions will increase. So overseers 


shouid be on the lookout for all such 


defects, and stop their production at 


the beginning, for it is easier to do so 


then, than later on. I am sorry to say 


some overseers give this too little at- 


tention, prefering rather to hire some 
one, who claims he can do thus,and so, 


leaving this matter altogether too 


much in their hands, the consequence 
being poor results. 


This is an important factor to the 


manufacturer, and overseers found 


guilty of such neglect (as I have 


known them to be frequently) achange 


should be made without delay. To 


overseers who are always busy and 


in & hurry, when the manager or su- 


perintendent is around, I would say, 


don’t hurry, for hurry and wrong 


often go together, and they often re- 
sult from idleness and carelessness. 
Overseers their 
help on the same course as they mean 


and let 


should start with 


to follow, them know what 


they want, and if they 
fair trial, find 
Now 


one must always stop and explain or 


will not do it, 


after a some one who 


will. don’t understand me that 


ders, for thai is foolishness, but in 
general lines let your subordinates be 
fairly familiar with your plans, as 
they will work better and you will be 
the gainer; for it is better to lead, than 
to drive. 

In order to improve the standard of 
goods, the stock should be properly 
manipulated and opened before going 
to the cards, or otherwise lumps, and 
irregular places, will be produced, 
which is difficult to remove during any 
of the subsequent and the 
can only be 
difficulty. An 
stock 


lowed by a good picking. 


stages; 


source of such traced 
effective 
fol- 


Picking pre- 


with great 


opening of the should be 


pares the stock for the cards, but in 
too many cases the men in charge of 


tne picking operation depend tee 


mucb on the carding operation te 


overcome the defective work of the 
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picking. there is so much 
poor yarn 
Carding machines will card out and 
arrange the but they 
do the work of the picker. 


This is why 


and goods in some mills. 


fibre, will -not 
For stock 
well opened and picked, carding ought 
to progress well, and the roping even- 
ly formed on the cards. Even yarn 
ean be made and spun, for the process 
of spinning consists simply in drawing 
the one-half 
cut or 


out roving aboui and 


twisting it. If there is a fine 
places in the roving, uneven yarn will 
be made, for much of the twist will go 
into the fine places leaving the larger 
So the knit- 
ter in investigating the cause for un- 


part coarse and unspun. 


even yarn should go to the carder and 
find out if all is right on the cards. If 
he is satisfied it is no fault of the spin- 
ners, for it often happens that spin- 
ners make bad work. 

Some mills are the 


employing ser- 


vices of specialists, with a view of 
giving the help practical information 
and knowledge appertaining to their 
respective duties. I have been called 
to a number of late on scouring and 
washing fancy goods. 


A. SCOTLAND. 





The Quandaries of a Hosiery Manu- 
facturer. 


November is- 


We published in our 


sue a communication from a Western 
manufacturer of hosiery on woolen 
He finds that he 


knitting ma- 


and worsted a ods. 


must obtain improved 
the 


getting 


chines or quit business, and 
three-quarter 

would like 
to arrange to run his machinery on 
cotton as 
inquires if 
white. He 
one of his 
ribbed, 176-needle 
2% pounds to the dozen, for 90 cents— 
6 to 94%, made from two-ply yarn, with 
double knees. He 


is thinking of 


automatic knitters, and 


well as on wool. He 
knits as 
that 
selling 


dyed cotton 


well as writes 
competitors is 


goods, averaging 


ad- 
vised in regard to what kind of goods 
to manufacture, whether plain or rib- 
bed, with number of gauge, etc., and 
what price is usually paid to operators 


wishes to be 


for looping 160-needle work. We give 


several his wants 


from practical knitters. 


below answers to 


Editor Textile World: 

I notice in your November number, 
from a Western 
hosiery manufacturer in reference to 
some matters that he desires to obtain 


a communication 


information about. Dyed yarn does 
and 
man- 
way. As to 
that 


facilities he 


white, 
far, to 


not work as well as 


it costs more, by 


ufacture goods this 


ineeting competition would de- 
the 


my impression that 


has. It is 
the ribbed goods 
ninety 
advise, 


pend on 


can be made for 


when 


mentioned 


cents, but one has to 
there are so many things to be consid- 
ered he does not know just what to 
say. If the 


business he can keep his waste, needle 


manufacturer knows his 


and seconds account down, and get a 
good production off his machinery. 
As to three-fourths automatic ma- 
chines, they are all right but there are 
preferences in make. As to gauges 
for rib machines, 30 gauge is the one 
most called for. It runs as follows: 


Size é . 
Ribs 66. 
Diameter 3 
As to the 
would try 


line of goods to make I 
the that I the 
One is just as profitable 
If it should be decided to 
160- 
of 160- 
per 


one knew 
most about. 
as another. 
advise 
price 
five 


should 
gauge. As to 
work, we 


try plain work, I 
needle 
needle 


pay cents 


dozen. It is necessary to either have 


a dyeing establishment or have one 


near so one can hire work done. 


Editor Textile World. 

In answer to your Western manufac- 
turer, I would say that he can make it 
pay if he gets rightly started either on 
cotton or woolen. Of course when I 
say this, I mean that he must have the 
right machinery and tools. 


Now about 
the price per dozen. It is hard for a 
man that is in the mill all the time to 
be able to tell exactly the right price 
or market value. A man can make 
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half hose for $1.00 per dozen and have 


some profit. When your man asks if 


he will meet with competition, I can 


tell him he will meet with lots of it. 


There is no question about it, a man 


can make it pay him a good profit, if 


he goes about it in the right way. Get 


good American cotton, carded and 


spun rightly, with about ten turns per 
inch in the 


going 


spinning, if he is 


to run it in the gray. If he is going 


to have it dyed, he will have to put in 


12 turns per inch. You see he will have 


to take it from the cop and put 


it into the skein, then the dyer 


will boil it for 
half 


six or 


four and one 


hours, then turn in the tubs 


eight times according to the 


color he wants. He asks if colored 


will run as good as white. It will, if 
the dyer softens it enough. The best 
cotton to dye is combed cotton. It is 
clean and takes the dye better. No 
with 
$1.00 


a good 


short fiber. Good wool 


seed or 
four to five inch fiber will cost 
per pound, and a man must get 
little 
I will say more in favor 


price and make very waste to 
make it pay. 
of cotton, as [ am more familiar with 
it. Let him take 20 or 24 gauge and 
put on the 20 gauge No. 11 yarn, and 
on the 24, No. 16 Either 
number will make nice work on these 


I would advise plain 


yarn. 
gauges. work. 
I don't 
well 


think that rib work 
long. It 


wears as 
take so 
You 


finish 


or as don"t 


much material for plain work 


can stitch, board, and 


press 


cheaper. Yarn will cost fifteen cents 


per pound in the cop, one cent for 


spooling, five cents per dozen for knit- 


ting, five cents for stitching, one 


cent for mending, two cents for board 
ing, one cent for folding and boxing. 
lots of other 


Of course there are 


things to be considered besides what 


I have mentioned. 


—Cashmere, for many centuries a 
climate 


favorable to the growth of wool, and 


Mahomedan country, with a 
a population ingenious in weaving, es- 
pecially of shawls, was the home of 
a manufacture now altogether lost. 


The American Automatic 
Machine. 


Hosiery 


The American Knitting Machine Co. 
New 


jannigan 


whose main office is 54 Wall St., 
York, with 
Bldg., 

market 


branch in the 


Providence, now have on the 
full 


ma- 


their complete line of 


automatic seamless hosiery 
which 
Their 


is adapted for 


chines, they build in great 


variety. plain seamless ma- 


half 
hose, and is equipped, when desired, 


chine hose and 


with a high splicing and sole re-en- 


forcing device. It is also 


equipped 
with a plaiting and yarn changing de- 
vice. This plaiting device is an im- 
portant feature, as it enables hosiery 
to be made, on the back or wrong side 
of which is the cotton, and the face or 
right side of cashmere, thus giving ithe 
appearance of an all cashmere stock- 
ing, at a lower cost. The yarn in their 
machine is changed automatically in 
the heel and toe, but perhaps the ma- 


chine which will interest manufac- 


turers the most is their machine which 
knits a seamless foot and a ribbed leg, 
automatically ribbing down the front 
or instep of the stocking. The present 
type of machine built by the American 
Knitting Machine Co., is the result of 
careful development and many years’ 
with machines, 


experience previous 


One important feature after another 
added, and 


simplicity have been reached in a very 


has been and efficiency 


high degree in their latest model, 


which is now offered to the trade. 





Shrinkage in Weight in Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World: 


In regard to your subscriber’s in- 
quiry, in your November issue, as to 
the shrinkage in 


weight of finished 


goods, there is quite a difference of 
opinion between the views of dyers 
and manufacturers as to absorption. 
Dyers claim there is practically none, 
while some manufacturers claim that 
they have known cases where the 
yarn stored in a very damp room has 
gained 5 per cent. 


My opinion is that your subscriber 
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should look for the 
other quarter. If 
practically 


trouble in some 


the warehouse is 
should be no 
shrinkage whatever. If he takes al! 
the the the 
welters and all the bad knitting, and 


dry, there 


clippings from loopers, 
weighs the finished goods after dyeing, 
he should lose nothing in weight, but 
should gain. Perhaps the knitters de- 
stroy or conceal some of the bad knit- 
ting. have 
known, the goods are appropriated by 


Perhaps, as in cases I 


the aperatives. 


GIBBONS FRAME. 
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—The Textile Mercury, Manchester, 
Eng., gives currency to the statement 
that American silk is being sold in 
Lyons, the silk centre of France, and 
that French manufacturers are buying 
it in large quantities, especially silk 
of the grade used for lining purposes, 
to take the place of that formerly im- 
ported from Austria and Germany. 


—Linen is more frequently dyed in 
the yarn state than in any other form. 


The New Excelsior 7-8 Automatic 
Knitter. 


In our last month’s issue, in our in- 
dustrial notes, we referred to the new 
7-8 automatic knitter, made by the 
Excelsior Knitting:Machine Manufac- 
turing Company, which we now take 
pleasure in illustrating on this page. 
Improvements in this direction 
induced by the reception 
given by knitters to the 1897 3-4 auto- 
matic this concern 
This 


were 
favorable 


machine, which 


places upon the market. new 


¢ AUTOMATIC KNITTER, 


7-8, or nearly full, automatic knitter, 
has that 
themselves to manufacturers, as pos- 
sessing many points of value that the 
trade is constantly seeking, in order to 
meet competition that is 
This is an evidence of the 
enterprising spirit that actuates all of 
the business efforts of this concern, 
which is now established in its new 
works at Allentown, Penn. Its new 
building was erected exclusively for 


features should commend 


the keen 


going on. 
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its purpose, and contains every facil 
ity for the economical turning out of 
the various types of the Excelsior 
knitting machine, in the most perfect 
manner. 

In further reference to the new 7-8 
machine, we will say that when the 
cylinder is placed in the machine and 
the desired length of stocking made, it 
stops for the heel. The operator then 
splices in the extra thread, starts the 
machine on the reverse motion and 
after the heel is made, the machinery 
cuts out the 


automatically splicing 


thread, makes all the other necessary 
changes, and proceeds on the circular 
until the toe is 


work reached. By 


these improvements, it will be seen 
that the machine makes two stops less 
in the manufacture of the stocking, 
which it is claimed enables one oper- 
half- 


is a point 


machines on 
This 


well worth considering. 


ator to run four 


hose instead of two. 





Hosiery Quandary. 


Editor Textile World: 
I read with interest the letter from 


the Western manufacturer who was 


considering what he ought to do to 


keep up with competition, and also 
what you had to say in regard to it. 
Judging from my experience, colored 
cotton yarn does not usually knit as 
well as white, but it depends by what 
it is dyed. If left soft, it 
little difference, 


say, dark shades are very hard to see, 


process 


makes but, as you 
which makes imperfections more nu- 
merous and prevents rapid 
by the knitter. My advice would be 


if that Western knitter is to meet such 


nro 


competition on cotton hosiery 2s he 
speaks of, that he had better not ssart 
made and 

Yarn 
in the 
mill 


less 


in. Such goods cannot be 

sold for 90c. (2% Ib. ribbed). 
about 40c. 

Western 


goods for 


would cost 
white. I know of no 
that is selling 2% Ib. 
than $1.25. 
first-class plain black 
200 needles, to sell at $2.00 or less if 
thing to 


alone 


suggest that a 


I would 


hose of about 


possible, would be a good 


make, but it should be first-class io 


color, quality and finish. 


ANOTHER WESTERNER. 





Loss of Weight in Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World: 

Referring to the correspondence that 
appears in the November issue, would 
say that, in my opinion, cotton yarn 
will hoid 2 to 2% per cent. of moisture 
conditions. If the 


under ordinary 


storehouse is damp where the yarn is 
stored, it may shrink considerably in 
working in a dry, warm room. !‘f the 
storeroom is warm and dry, or about 
the same temperature as where it is 
worked, it may even then lose a little 
in being opened to the air, if the out- 
dry. If the 


weather is wet, it might gain a little. 


side weather is also 
I have sent scoured wool to Boston in 
wet weather, when it has gained three 
pounds on a sack in transit. 


BERKSON. 





The Cotton’s patent is the most 


wonderful of all systems of knitting, 
as it can be made to do almost any- 
thing, design, narrow, etc., and make 
anything from pants to glove fingers. 
The 


on its back, only that the work is done 


principle is that of the rotary 


mostly by motions given to the needle 


bar, by rocking shafts. Since it was 


invented in 1864, many new additions 
made to it. Among them 
1874. <A 


chine by Jaquard, for making lace ho- 


have been 
are a rib machine, top-ma- 
siery, 1896 (a previous patent to this 
was one in 1888, worked by a drum). 
This is one of the greatest uses of this 
frame. Lastly, the independent mov- 
ing needle in 1896, for producing tuck 

This 
branches of the 
together other 
had the effects of sup- 

labor, and of produe- 


and press-off work. frame is 


used in almost all 


trade, and with the 
rotaries, has 
planting hand 
ing in a quicker and better way al 
most all kinds of hosiery, thus making 


it a great deal cheaper, if not better. 


When cultivating flax, care is re- 


quired at every stage of its progress. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Mechanical Draft for Steam Boilers. 


By Walter B. Snow, of the Engineering 
Staff of B. F. Sturtevant Co. From a lecture 
delivered at Sibley College, Cornell Uni 
versity. 

Undoubtedly the source of greatest 
loss in boiler and fuel efficiency lies in 
the usual high temperature of the es- 
caping gases. In seventeen indepen- 
dent boiler tests, Donkin & Kennedy 
found the heat lost up the stack, when 


efficiency. Although additional surface 
may be obtained by reducing the size 
of the tubes and increasing their num- 
ber, or by ribbing them, or introducing 
retarders, it is usually customary to 
abstract the surplus heat from the 
gases by some means in a sense in- 
dependent of the boiler. It may then 
take the form of a feed-water heater, 
otherwise known as an economizer, or 
the form of a device for abstracting 
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no economizer was used, to range be- 
tween 9.4 per cent. and 31.8 per cent. 
of the total heat of combustion. 

With the chimney, a comparatively 
high temperature of the rejected gases 
is an absolute necessity for the pro- 
duction of the draft. Its production by 
means of a fan is, on the other hand, 
independent of the temperature of the 
gases, and there is, therefore, oppor- 
tunity to utilize the heat which is a 
positive and unavoidable loss in the 
ease of a chimney. 

In this direction liesone of the great- 
est opportunities for increasing boiler 
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FIG, 1. 


the heat from the gases and transfer- 
ring it to the air supplied to the fuel, 
or both. 

The results obtained by any of these 
methods have, in the case of chimney 
draft, always been restricted by the 
cost of the excessively high chimney 
necessary to produce the requisite 
draft with the decreased temperature 
and increased resistance. The simplic- 
ity and efticiency of mechanical draft, 
however, obviates this difficulty, and 
makes possible the attainment of a 
much lower final temperature of the 
flue gases with a corresponding in~ 
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crease of etliciency. So far as produc 


is concerned, the gases 


tion of draft 


may be cooled down to atmospheric 


temperature, but the practical limit 
is necessarily above this because of 
the expense of the abstracting appar 
atus required. 

Numerous forms of heat abstractors 
have been devised for the purpose of 
transferring the heat from the escap 
ing gases to the entering air. 

Retarders in the tubes, as well as 
such devices as the Serve ribbed tubes, 
have shown a considerable economic 
gain, by a reduction of the stack tem 
perature, and with both mechanical 
draft has been shown to be most de- 


sirable. It is interesting to consider 


~ water-tube 
power each 
> feed-water 


polers of 
5.000 04 


economizers.. 7 O00 01 


Boiler and economizers, setting and 


DV-+DUSS. «0-0 6,000.00 
Automatic damper 
dampers. eeeeee 

Chimney, complet 


suilding complete . 11,000.00 


regulator 
100.00 


000.04 


500.00 


In the plan Fig.2 there are two fans, 
substituted for the chimney, each driv- 
en by a separate engine. Each fan is 


capable of independently producing 
the draft for the entire plant, and thus 
serves as a relay, if desired. Such an 


apparatus, with the short stack, can 
be installed complete, under ordinary 
conditions, for about $3500. The total 
effected by the 


mechanical draft 


economy in first cost 


introduction of the 
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the influence, from a commercial 


standpoint, which the application of 


mechanical draft exerts upon the ag- 


gregate first cost of a steam-boiler 
plant. For this purpose there has been 
selected a plant of reasonable size of 
which the detailed cost is known. This 
plant consists of 8 modern water-tube 
boilers, each of 200 horse-power nor- 
mal rating, set in pairs, making a total 
of 1600 horse-power. A chimney is 
provided, See Fig. 1, 8 feet in internal 
diameter and 180 feet high, of suffi- 
cient capacity to overcome the resist- 
ance of the two feed-water economiz 
ers and produce the draft necessary 
for any probable forcing of the boilers. 
The detailed that 


the plant which concerns the present 


cost of portion of 


discussion is, in round numbers, as fol- 
lows :— 


anes rr 
7 
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plant, which amounts to a reduction 


of about 62 per cent., may be indicat 


ed as follows; the saving of space oc- 


cupied by the chimney being neglect 


ed: 


Chimney Draft 


Cost ofchimney. ZH000 04 
Cost of dampet 


dampers 


regulaton and 
100.00) 


29 300.00 
Mechanical Draft 
Cost of fans, engines, draft regulator, 


and short stack,installed complete..? 
Saving by use of mechanical draft.. 


3.00.00 


5800.00 


£9 300.00 


A still further reduction might have 
been secured by designing the plant 
so as to operate the boilers at some- 


what above their rated capacity, as 


could be readily done by means of 


the same mechanical draft apparatus. 
The omission of one boiler would bring 
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the rated capacity down to 1400 horse- 
eall 


the steaming capacity of 


power, and would upon the fans 


to increase 
the other boilers by only abeut 14 per 
This 


an additional saving in first cost 


cent. above the normal. would 


show 


which may be thus presented: 
1,600 Nominal Hor-e-Power Plant. 

#25,000.00 

#000 00 

11,000 00 


Cost of 8 boilers 
Cost of settings, etc 
Cost of building..... 


#42,000.00 


Plant. 
#21,875.00 
5,500.00 
10,500.00 
4,125.00 


1,400 Nominal Horse-Power 


Cost of 7 boi ers.... eenege 
Cost of settings, etc , about 
Cost of building, about. 
Saving by use of mechunical draft... 
242,000.00 
This 
ary saving on the entire plant of $4125 
which makes a total reduction of $9925 
to the of the 
mechanical method. course, the 
taxes and 


shows a possible supplement- 


account 
of 
interest, 


to be eredited 


fixed charges for 
insurance will be correspondingly re- 
Had this 


upon 


comparison been 
of 


forced draft plant, the saving in the 


duced. 


based the cost a plenum or 


shown to be 


the 


cost would have been 


even greater because of smaller 
fan required. 

In any properly arranged plant the 
the 


that 


fan 
the 


exhaust steam from engine 


would be utilized so actual 


of the 
draft would be reduced to practically 


cost steam used in producing 
nothing. 

The value of the land may be an im- 
portant factor in first cost. If figured 
at $2 per square foot, for instance, the 
omission of the chimney would in this 
case $990 and the 
the number of boilers, $960 on the cost 


save reduction in 

of the land required for the plant. 
The total net saving in first cost of a 

condi- 


under the given 


tions, may be thus summarized:— 


single plant, 


By omission of chimney and damper,$5,800,00 
By reduction in number of boilers,... 4,125.00 
By saving in space occupied by chim- 

ney See ee tis 
By saving in space by boiler omitted, 960.00 


$11,875.00 

This total saving is made possible by 
the expenditure of $3500 for the me- 
chanical draft apparatus; that is, the 
saving is nearly three and one-half 


times the expenditure necessary to se- 


WORLD 


cure it. The reduction of $11,875 in the 
cost would indicate an annual saving 
in fixed charges of about $831 to $890, 
according as the aggregate of interest, 
taxes and insurance is taken at 7 or 
74% per cent. 

This 
tions of the best economy, be practi 
the 

draft 
attempt 


amount would, under condi- 


cally sufficient to cover cost of 


operating the mechanical ap 


paratus, provided no was 


made to utilize the exhaust steam, and 
would far more than cover it were this 
steam usefully employed. When to the 
economical advantages already point- 


ed out is added the increased conven- 


ience of mechanical draft, its positive 


character, its ready adaptability, its 


indenendence of climatic conditions, 


and its instant response to any de- 


mand for increased steam supply, the 
account stands decidedly to its credit. 
for 
instance,in the cost of the fuel burned, 


Therefore, any further saving, as, 


is clear gain over and above any ex- 
made 
on account of the introduction of this 
method. 


penditure that may have been 


Under ordinary conditions the steam- 
inz capacity of boilers may be greatly 
increased 
chanical draft. 
reduction in the number of boilers re- 


by the application of ime- 


This is equivalent toa 


quired to secure the same capacity. 
Howden has shown that in the case of 
a certain vessel the cost of the boilers, 
fittings and connections, for the same 
output was $63,000 less with his sys- 
tem of forced draft than with natural 
draft. Such a reduction on shipboard 
is twofold in its effect, for it leaves so 
and 
thereby increases the carrying capa- 


much more space unoccupied 
city of the vessel. 

As a further factor in the matter of 
cost, it should be noted that the fan 
definite over 
the chimney in that it is portable and 
is always a valuable asset. The chim- 
ney, on the other hand, is a fixture; 


possesses a advantage 


it is suited only to certain conditions 
and is practically unless 
those conditions exist. 

The largest and most important fac- 
tor in the operating expense is the cost 


valueless 
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of the fuel itself, which should be 


measured, not by the number of 


pounds, but by the available heat 


units obtained for a given price. In 


this cost are properly included the 


transportation charges, the expense of 
getting the coal into the boiler house 
and putting it into the furnace as well 
as taking out and carrying away the 
ashes. 

The ability to utilize cheap fuels is 
au inherent advantage of mechanical 
draft, due to the fact that such fuels, 


being, as a rule, finally divided, with 


FIG. 12, 


a large percentage of dirt and ash, re- 
quire an intense draft for their com 
bustion. 





—The prospects of the Crefeld velvet 
trade are steadily improving. Fancy 


velvets are much sought after, and 
orders for plain millinery velvets are 


increasing. 


From Shanghai sources the mana- 
gers of the Yu Yuen Cotton Mill in the 
Markham Road have 
enforce a reduction of 20 per cent. in 
the wages of their employees. 


endeavored to 


Setting Engine Valves. 


rHE RUSSELL ENGINE. 


Concluded from November 

In the engine under consideration, 
the release and compression can be 
very readily and nicely adjusted by 
simply loosening the nut, clamping the 
arm, shown in cut, Fig. 9, to the valve 
stem, then by putting the wrench on 
the square end of the valve 
Fig. 10, the valve can be 
turned to any amount of compression, 


stein, 


shown in 


FIG. 13. 


as shown by the pointer and grad- 
uated index. 

Fig. 11 shows a section through the 
valve and cylinder, revealing a por- 
tion of the piston, and showing the 
point of compression at its beginning. 
Piston being within three inches of 
the end of its travel, the exhaust port 
has just been closed, as denoted by 
the direction of motion of exhaust 
valve, shown by arrow. 

In setting the valves of this engine: 
Put in main valve; find its point of 
mid-travel by placing it alternately at 
points of opening to cylinder, marking 
face of seat lightly along the admis- 





. 


> 
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sion edge of valve at the other end, 
and then moving valve until the dis- 
tances between these marks and the 
admission edges of valve are equal. 


WORLD 


and cut-off valve stems, and long and 
short exhaust connections, adjusting 
their lengths, so that the rocker arms 
will stand plumb when main and cut- 
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Mark this position with a chisel. 


Leaving main valve at mid-travel, put 
in cut-off valve, and move it along 
until it shows equal port openings at 
each end with main valve. Mark this 


position with a chisel. Put on main 


off valves are at mid-position, and 
wrist plate is plumb. 


To plumb wrist plate, mark distance 
between the centre of the exhaust 
valve stems and the small pins in 


wrist plate, to which the exhaust 


FIGS. 


9, 10, ll. 
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valve arms are connected equally. Put shaft and eccentric being key-seated, 


on connecting rod. the eccentric cannot be placed wrong 
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Next put on main eccentric, so its if this point is observed; namely, that 
throw will lead that of the crank in the throw, or heavy side of the eccen- 
the direction the engine is to run. The tric will lead that of the crank in the 
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direction the engine is run. The ec- 
centric being in halves, it can be taken 
off and turned around, so that the face 
that is next to the cut-off eccentric will 
be next to the pillow block, and this 
operation reverses the motion of the 
engine, Figs. 12 and 13. 

Put on main eccentric rod, and ad- 
just its length by nuts at straps until 
main valve shows equal opening at 
the same end at which piston or cross- 
head is, with engine on centre. At- 
tach cut-off eccentric and rod. Turn 
the eccentric by hand on shaft, and 
adjust length of rod as before, until 
cut-off valve travels equally on each 
side of its middle position, as found 
previously. Put governor together, so 
weights will follow or drag behind the 
trunnions in arms of governor wheel, 
to which they are attached when en- 
gine is running. 

Block one-half way 
Turn engine over in the direction it is 


weights out. 
to run, until the crosshead has trav- 
eled one-eighth to one-sixth of its 
whole stroke. With wheel 
loose on the shaft, turn it in the direc- 
until cut-off 
valve closes ports in the main valve 
from which the crosshead is traveling. 
Fasten governor wheel to shaft. 

Now try the cut for both ends, ad- 
justing the cut-off valve rod by the 
union nut or swivel, until it cuts off 
at equal points in the stroke. 


governor 


tion engine is to run, 


“se compression is shown by the 


mdex upon the exhaust valve arms, 
which may be verified or corrected if 
the index has become disarranged by 
markings on the back of ends of ex- 
haust valves and chest. 

The two diagrams, cuts, Figs. 14 and 
15, show the different positions of the 
exhaust valves, with to the 
different positions of crank, and they 
also show the arrangement of motion 
of these exhaust valves, as transmit- 
ted through the double bell crank or 
exhauts valve rocker, to which they 
are connected. 


relation 


This motion is such, 
that during the admission of steam, 
when the highest pressure is on the 
exhaust valve, its speed is at its mini- 


mum, and at the moment of release, 
when the pressure is reduced to its 
lowest tension, its travel is at its max- 
imum, This serves the double pur- 
pose of reducing the wear on the 
valves, and making a comparatively 
sharp corner on the indicator card at 
the point of release. 





In 1892 we 


enal year in business activity. 


witnessed a phenom- 


High ideals as objects to be strug- 
gled for are essential to future great- 


hess, 


limited number 
of good dyestuffs, but they are excel- 


lent. 


India produces a 


It is usually recommended to steep 
the flax the evening it is pulled to pre- 
vent it hardening. 


There is considerable divergence of 
opinion among doctors as to the dan- 
ger limit of arsenic in articles of ordi- 
nary use. 


Fermentation reduces the sticky 


and a_e given 
flour 
carry more clay than a similar quan- 
tity of long fermented flour. 


properties of _ size, 


quantity of unfermented will 


In Cashmere the weavers are 


guided in their work by manuscript 


hieroglyphics written in lines in a 
book, which are intoned by a reader as 


the carpet (or shawl) proceeds, 


whether 
and 
for garments is as 


It is really questionable 
the modern designer of woolen 
worsted fabrics 
fully acquainted with the varieties of 
patterns double 


obtainable in plans 


as his predecessors. 


—At the Royal Guest House at 
Jamu, the winter capital of the Ma- 
harajah of Cashmere, there were, a 
few years since, several very beautiful 
These were manufactured in 
Moultan for the Maharajah under tlie 
direction of an officer of the Court, and 
were of superior quality to anything 
made for ordinary trade either at that 
time or since. 


carpets. 





DYEING DEPARTMENT. 


Dye Recipes for December. 


The followin 
the TEXTILE 


recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by. 
ORLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed according to- 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the pet and which the requirements of the market 
The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 

Subscription price for the TEXTILE Ww. 


demand. 
vation. 


ReciPe No. 177. 
Yellow on Cotton Varn. 
Columbia Yellow on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Columbia Yellow. 
(New York & Boston Dvewood Co. 
55 Beekman 8t., New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
4 lb. Sal. Soda. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Columbia Yellow comes in the shape 
of a dark yellow powder, very soluble 
in hot water, dyes slowly and level on 
the fibre, and will combine with direct 
shading. (This was 
used in the 1897 Dyers’ Supplement, 
recipes 85 and 86, for light yellow and 


colors for dye 


orange yellow. respectively.) 


Recipe No. 178. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarijne Lanacyl Blue R on 100 lbs. 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Alizarine Lanacy! Blue R. 
Wm, Matheson &Co., Ltd.,182 Front 


St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


5 lbs. Acetie Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 140 deg.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn one hour 
at that heat. Then add another 

5 lbs. Acetic Acid 
to the bath; enter and turn 20 minutes 
longer, at boil. Rinse. 

The Alizarine Lanacyl are 
very well known brands of dyestuff, 
and are noted for their fastness and 
easy method of dyeing. (See the fol- 
lowing recipes for colors from Aliza- 
rine Lanacyl dyes: 51, 56, 91, 110, 126, 
141, and 159 in this year’s Dyers’ Sup- 
plement, also 185, this issue.) 


colors 


¢ pamphlet, in convenient form for preser- 
RLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Recire No. 179. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Black on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Pluto Black G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Pluto Black @ produces a full jet 
shade of black, and as it will combine 
with other benzo and direct dyes, it 
can be used to advantage for combina- 
tions, as well as dyeing a fine shade of 
itself. (See recipe 46 for a 
slate, and Recipe 99 for a black from 
Pluto Black B). 


black of 


RecieeE No. 180. 
; Red eon Cotton Yarn. 
Bordeaux C O V on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
8 lbs. Bordeaux C O V. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 55 
Beekman St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Sal. Soda. 
Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Bordeaux C O V produces, by itself, 
fuchine shade, and when com- 
other substantive colors, 


shades can be 


a fine 
bined with 
very fine combination 
dyed in one dip. 
Recire No. 181. 
Biue on Flannel. 
(Wool and Cotton). 
Alizarine Blue D G on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton and wool flannel. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Alizarine Blue (Powder) 
D G Patented. 
(Victor Koech] & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
New York.) 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 
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Enter in cloth at boil, and turn 1% 
hours at that heat; shut off steam; and 
run % hour longer. Rinse. 

Alizarine Blue D G dyes a fine, 
greenish shade of blue on mixed goods, 
producing a fast color. It covers up 
the wool and cotton equally, and does 
not rub off or crock. It will also dye 
all cotton goods with the addition of 
Ammonium Chloride to the dye bath. 
(See, for colors from other brands of 
Alizarine Blue, Recipes 13, 43, 57 and 
68.) 





Recipe No. 182. 
Brown on Cotton Yara. 
Rhine B on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Rhine Brown B. 
O 8. Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia St., 
Philadelphia.) 
2 lbs. Soda. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Brown 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Rhine Brown B is more of a blue 
shade than the G G brand, shown in 
recipe 163, November issue. It dyes, 
as per the sample here given, @ full, 
deep, dark brown. Rhine Browns will 
combine with other direct colors, and 
as they are very concentrated, the 
dyer will find them a substitute for 
cutch, as by an after treatment with 
blue vitriol chrome very fast 
shades can be produced. Rhine 
Browns are new brands of colors, and 
according to results obtained from 
them, they are very valuable. (See 
Recipes 115, 116, 130, 135 and 163, for 
shades of brown from different brands 
of Rhine Brown.) 


and 





Recipe No. 183. 
Reddish Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Diazyl Brown 3 R on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diazyl Brown 8 R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., &7 Park Place, 
New York.) : 
2 lbs. Soda. 
20 lbs. Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
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Diazyl Brown 3 R being of a reddish 


east, will be found very useful in com- 
bining with other Diazyl colors for 
shading. This color dyes wool, 
and cotton mixed goods in one dip. 


silk 


(See Recipes 118 and 121 showing the 
use of Diazyl Brown G; also, see 
Recipe 190, this issue.) 


Recire No. 184. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Black 100 Ibs. cotton 
varn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
5 lbs. Direct Black G. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., 


New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


1 lb. Soda. 





G on 


Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Black G dyes a fine shade of 
jet black, and can be toned to a bluer 
shade by adding Direct Blue, sold by 
the same firm. (See Recipe 166 for a 
slate shade, from this dye.) 





185. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Lanacyl Navy Blue 3 B on 
100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Alizarine 


Blue 3 B. 
(Wm. J. Matheson &Co., Ltd., 182 
Front St , New York.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid 


10 lbs. Glaubér’s Salt. 


Reciepe No. 


Lanacyl Navy 


Enter in yarn at 140°; bring to boil 
while turning, turn one hour at that 
heat, then add another 

5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Turn 20 minutes longer; lift out. 

Alizarine Lanacyl Navy Blue 3 B has 
all of the good qualities as the other 
Lanacyl colors, working and combin- 
ing with them. (See Recipe 178, this 
issue.) 





186. 

Tan Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Tan Brown on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


Recipe No. 
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1 lb. 102 oz. Thiocatechine No. 1. 
13} oz. Thiocatechine No. 2. 
(Agee & Street, 85 Water St., New 
or 


8 lbs. Common Salt. 
8 lbs. Carbonate of Soda. 


Enter in yarn at 160°, bring tempera- 
ture up to 200°, and turn at that heat 
one hour. Rinse off well and develop 
the shade in a separate bath to which 
has been added 

4 lbs. Sulphate of Copper. 
4 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 


Turn for % hour at 140°, and rinse 
well. 

Thiocatechine will be 
the best dyes to produce fast, 
cutch These colors are 
fast to 
brands of 
freely, and the shades of browns can 
be varied by a fixing bath of bichro- 
mate of potash sulphuric acid, 
which produce different 
shades than sulphate of. copper and 
sulphuric acid. will be 
found useful by dyers in hosiery and 


found one of 
fine, 
very 


These 


shades. 
light and 
Thiocatechine 


washing. 
combine 


and 
somewhat 


These colors 


gingham mills, as the color, after be- 
ing developed, does not run or bleed 
when woven with white. The dyer 
will be able to get any shade of brown 
from a light tan shade to a 
seal brown. Thiocatechine also com- 
bines with Vidal Black and Cachou de 
(See Recipes 11 and 13.) 


wanted, 


Laval. 


Recipe No. 187. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 

Benzo Green G on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

2 lbs. Benzo Green G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Benzo Green G, while dyeing a full 
shade of green, by itself, can be com- 
bined with other benzo dyes for shad- 
(See Recipes 125, 143 and 153, for 
from Benzo Green 


ing. 
shades of green 
B B.) 


Recire No. 188. 
Crimson on Cotten Flannel. 
Diphenyl! Violet on ten pieces cotton 
flannel (100 lbs.). 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Dipheny] Violet R. 


(John J. Keller &Co.,104 Murray St., 
New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal. Soda. 

Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Diphenyl Violet R being a direct 
color, dyes a full and bloomy shade, 
and as less color is used in the second 
bath, the cost of dyeing is compara- 
tively (See Recipe 173 for a 
pink.) 


low. 


Recirre No. 189. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Orange G Y on .100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Orange G Y. 
John J. Keller & Uo., 104 Murray 
St., New York). 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Orange G Y dyes a very level 
fibre. It does 
will combine 
for shading. 


November Dyers’ 


shade of color on the 
crock, 
direct 


not rub or and 


with other dyes 


(See Recipe 169 in 
Supplement.) 
Reciree No. 190. 
Reddish Purple on Cotten Varn. 
Diazyl Brown V on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diazyl Brown V. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 


New York.) 
2 lbs. Soda. 


20 lbs. Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Diazyl Brown V is also well adapted 
for dyeing mixed wool and cotton, in 
one bath, dyeing a perfectly even color 
on the fibre. (See Recipe 183, this is- 
sue.) 
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Recire No. 191. 
Bright Red eon Worsted Yarn. 
New Fast Red on 100 lbs. worsted 


yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


24 lbs. New Fast Red. 
(Hanna-Senoellkopf Co., 135 No. 


Water s5t., Philadelphia 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at 120°; bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

New Fast Red, as per the sample 
here shown, is a brilliant color, dyeing 
a full shade with 2% per cent. The 
dyer will find it to work satisfactorily, 
on piece goods, yarn or raw stock, pro- 


ducing fast shades. 


ReEciPE No. 192. 

Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Mazarine Blue on 100 lbs. wool yarn. 
Mordant for two hours at boil, with 

3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Lactic Acid. 
Rinse off and dye in a separate bath 
with 
10 lbs. Mazarine Blue RN S. 
(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
S8t., New York.) 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 180°; bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Mazarine Blue dyes fine shades of in 
digo blue. It works slowly and evenly 
on the fibre. (See Recipe 154.) 





New Dyes. 


Some of the recipes used this month 
in our Dyers’ Supplement are those 
that have heretofore appeared, but in 
new combinations, producing new 
shades, yet possessing as much inter- 
est as when first introduced. We call 
attention, however, to the two colors 
that have not heretofore appeared as 
noted below. 

In Recipe 180, the New York & Bos- 
ton Dyewood Co., New York, show one 
of their most attractive colors, pro- 
duced from Bordeaux C O V, for a red 
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on cotton. This is, however, one of 


the regular substantive colors of this 
house, of a very blue shade. Its par- 
ticular advantage is in being espe- 
cially bright. We think it will prove 
particularly interesting to dyers. 
Recipe 191 shows a bright shade on 
worsted yarn, obtained from New Fast 
Red, sold by the Hanna-Schoellkopf 
Co., Philadelphia. This is an Ameri- 
ean brand of a well known color, and 
as an American product, the house 
from which it is obtained, claims it to 
be as pure in shade and as economical 
in use as anything that can be secured. 
Its fastness to light and washing is 
good. It does not rub off, and can be 
applied to knitting and carpet yarns, 
aud can also be used on felt hats. 


The Printing of Tapestry Carpet 
Yarns. 


In our November issue we referred 
to an article by David Paterson, on 
the above subject, that appeared in 
one of our London exchanges. We 
then stated that the methods of print- 
ing the various colors on tapestry car- 
pet yarns was invented by Richard 
Whytock of Edinburg, in the year 
1832. Like the majority of clever in- 
ventions, Whytock’’s method of color- 
ing tapestry carpets is very simple in 
theory, yet in actual practice, the 
many little important details requir- 
ing attention give it a complexity 
which renders ‘it difficult to compre- 
hend at first sight. 

In order that a clearer conception 
may -be had of the methods pursued 
in the manufacture of tapestry car- 
pets, we give the accompanying illus 
trations and descriptions: 

The design of the carpet pattern is 
first painted on paper divided into lit- 
tle squares or parallelograms, each 
little oblong representing a loop in the 
finished carpet (see Fig. I.) This col- 
ored design, which somewhat resem- 
bles a mosaic, is pasted on a _ board 
and hung beside the printer. The 
yarn is colored on a large wooden cyl- 
inder or drum, which is covered with 
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varnished or glazed cloth to prevent 
staining 


The drum is wound evenly 


the dyes from entering and 
the wood. 
round with one layer of the carpet 
yarn, giving it the appearance of an 
bobbin, covered with 


immense one 


layer of thread. The drum is covered 
only half-way across with yarn thus 
making only half the number of car- 
pets. 
ning in the direction of its axis is a 


Underneath the drum and run- 


small set of rails, on which runs the 
carriage for the color boxes for sup- 


plying the various colors to the yarn. 


In each box, and partly submerged in 
roller or pulley, 
inch, 


paste, is a 
in width 
the 
drum, 


the color 
varying 
which, as 
neath the 
the yarn by means of springs adjusted 
to the 
streak of 
yarn on the drum. 
of the design is a numbered scale (see 
Fig. 1) each number corresponding to 
the oblongs or stitches on the ruled 
paper; while is fixed 
round the rim of the these 
printing drums varying greatly in 
<ircumference according to 


from A to 1 


color box runs under- 


presses up against 
rules a 
the 
Down the length 


earriage, and thus 


the color right across 


a similar scale 


drum, 


the re- 


quirements of the patterns to be 
printed. 

To show how the printing operation 
proceeds we may take a very simple 
example as seen in Fig. I., which rep- 
resents a checkered design in red, blue 
black oblongs repre- 
senting red, the striped ones blue, and 
The drum, 
which is ready covered with yarn is 
its axis till 1 on its 
index is reached, when the first drum 


and white; the 


the white ones white. 


turned round on 


is ready to be printed. The first color 
which comes in the design is red, i. e., 
a black color box con- 


SO a 


square, 


taining the requisite red color is 
placed upon the carriage and made to 
In doing so the 


presses up 


run under the drum. 
pulley which it contains 
yarn on the drum and 
a red stripe as it traverses 
The next color to print— 
proceeding down the design and not 


against the 
leaves 
across it. 
across it—is a blue, i. e., a striped 
The 
division 


moved 
that the 
line of color already printed is just es 


square. drum is now 


round one to 2, so 


caped and the blue color box substi- 
red one and run 
This 


with the red 


tuted for the across 


the rails as before. leaves a 


blue stripe side by side 
one already printed. 

It will be seen from the design Fig. 
I. that the next three spaces, always 


reading down the design, are all red, 


so the red box is again put in 
and 3 stripes ruled, the drum being 
turned one number after each stripe. 
left 
white 


round to 8 on-in- 


Numbers 6 and 7 are blanks, as 


they have to remain yarn, so 


the drum is turned 
dex; here follow 3 stripes of red, then 
run in at 11, red again at 12, 
blue 13. Then follow 3 
stripes, 14 to 16, of red, 17 and 18 are 
left blanks, 19 to 21 are red, and the 


first drum finishes with a blue stripe 


blue is 


again at 


at 22. When all these colored stripes 
design 
board, the drum is finished. The yarn 
is then carefully taken off, the num- 


are made, according to the 


ber attached to it, i. e., drum 1, and 


it is then carried away to the steam- 


ing which fixes the dyes upon _ the 


yarn. 
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The drum is again covered over with 
yarn as before and drum 2 is begun. 
The first color here is blue, the blue 
box is run through making its stripe 
of blue, then follows one of red. From 
3 to 10 are left blanks, so the drum is 
turned round to 11 on its index and a 
stripe of red made. Then follows 
blue at 12, red at 13, blanks from 14 
to 21,and drum number 2 finishes with 
a stripe of red at 22. 

Tne yarn is now taken off, number 2 
attached to it and then steamed as be- 
fore. Then follows drum 3. The 
first stripe here is red, 2 is a blank, 3 
a red, 4 and 5 are blues, 6 and 7 


Fic. 2. 


blanks, 8 and 9 blue stripes, 10 a red, 
then blank, red, blank, red, then at 15 
come 2 blues, 2 blanks, 19 and 20 blues, 
21 red and 22 blank. This finishes 
drum 3 and so the printing process 
continues until all the drums are 
printed according to the design paper. 

In actual practice the printer puts 
in all the parts requiring one color, be- 
fore proceeding to use another color, 
and all the light, delicate tints like 
buffs, light sages, drabs, etec., are 
printed before the dark shades. Sup- 
pose then, for the sake of simplicity, 
that there were 100 threads of yarn 
wound round the drum, all these 100 
threads would be colored exactly alike 
and each would make one single col- 
ored thread for 100 duplicate carpets. 
When all these parti-colored hanks of 
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yarn are steamed, washed and dried, 
they are arranged in their proper or- 
der, according to their attached num- 
bers, and each thread is adjusted in 
the setting frame to its right position. 
We then have the threads dyed at the 
regular prearranged intervals, corre- 
sponding exactly to the colored de- 
sign which was copied; but instead of 
one copy we have 100 copies, or re- 
peats of the same pattern in one long 
continuous web or warp. 

The design, as it appears on the col- 
ored threads in the setting frame, has 
a very elongated appearance, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 2, but this disappears 
in the weaving, as the threads are 
drawn up into loops and contracted, 
bringing out the pattern of the carpet 
exactly as it appears on the painted 
design paper. 

It will be readily seen that Why- 
tock’s process of printing is a great 
saving in labor compared with the 
block-printing style. In block-print- 
ing a new block is required for every 
new pattern or design, but by Whzy- 
tock’s method, no blocks are required, 
and the printing pulley serves for all 
patterns as the one pencil serves for 
drawing all kinds of designs, or the 
one pen serves for any style of writ- 
ing. If an object. say a little touch 
of pink in a flower, occurs in a tapes- 
try pattern, the block printer, to give 
the requisite touch of pink to 100 car- 
pets, would require to apply his block 
100 times, but if the yarn be wound 
round the printing drum 100 times, it 
will be seen that one streak of the 
pink color across the drum would give 
to the flower the requisite touch of 
pink for 100 carpets. If the yarn be 
uncoiled from the drum it would be 
found dyed in 100 places equi-distant 
from each other, and at exactly the 
spot where it was wanted to tip the 
flower with pink from end to end of 
the 100 carpets. 

Fig. 1 represents the design as 
painted for the guidance of the 
printer. Fig. 2 represents the elon- 
gated pattern of the printed yarn ar- 
ranged in proper order by the setters, 
and ready for being wound upon the 
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beam and woven into carpet. 
represents the 
pleted; 


Fig. 3 


woven carpet com- 


the pattern no longer assumes 
the elongated appearance as seen in 
Fig. 2 
drawn up by the wires in the weaving 


because the yarn, in being 


to form the looped surface, becomes 


contracted, and the design regains its 


correct proportions. 


In a tapestry of good quality, hav- 


ing nine wires or loops of thread per 


inch, 5 inches of printed yarn become 


contracted into 2 inches of woven ¢ar- 


pet, while in a poorer quality with 


ht lly 
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only six 
yarn 


wires per inch, 3 inches of 


form.2 inches carpet. In the 


poor qualities of tapestry the yarn is 
drawn out to cover as 


much surface 


as possible. 





—The changes in the style of doing 
business to-day where the mills make 
a great variety of goods, and taking 
filled in a 
that the 


prepared to fill his 


orders 
short 


to-day to be very 


time, demand harness 
shall be 


orders with the 


maker 
least possible delay, 


and compels him to keep twice the 
amount of machinery on hand that he 
The larger makers 
to-day are called upon to supply har- 
ness in from five to ten days, and must 
be prepared to knit from five hundred 
to one thousand shades a day that as 
little time as possible shall ensue be- 
tween the knitting machine and finish- 
ing. 


averages in use. 


Waterproof Fabric. 


cloth, felt, and 


have been coated or saturated 


Fabrics such as 
paper 
with pyroxylin solutions for the pur- 
waterproof. 
contain oils. 


pose of making them 
Such solutions generally 
The non-drying oils turn rancid in the 
course of time, which gives these fab- 
ries a disagreeable odor and to a large 
extent affects the strength. The most 
prominent non-drying oil used for the 
been castor oil. These 


purpose has 


waterproof fabrics have been im- 
proved by the introduction of certain 
into the combinations, 


new elements 


by means of which a waterproof fab- 
ric is secured, in which the tendency 
of the oils to turn rancid is largely di- 
minished. As a consequence such fab- 
rics have a less disagreeable odor and 
are more durable. This is accom- 
plished by combining waterproof solu- 
tions with compounds or salts contain- 
ing what may be termed the “radical” 
C,H,O of phenol (C,H,OH.) 

It has been found that phenol itself 
(carbolic acid) possesses many objec- 
tionable properties as an ingredient in 
waterproofing solutions, but that salts 
acids containing the 


‘’.H,O or compounds 


of compound 
phenoylic radical ¢ 
with bases 


These com- 


of the phenoylic radical 
can be used with success. 
radical with 


‘salts of 


pounds of the phenoylic 
bases are sometimes called 
acid.” 

sulfocarbolates and 


carbolic 
The 
are the best to use. 


carbolates 
Success has been 
met in using sulfocarbolate of soda. 
As an example of a waterproofing 
solution the following isrecommended: 
one hundred castor 


pyroxylin, parts; 


oil, one hundred and fifty cam- 
hundred and fifty parts; sul- 
four and 
wood-spirit sufficient to make a solu- 
The nature 


parts, 
yhor, one 


focarbolate of soda, parts, 
tion which can be spread. 
of the 
which these oils are subject and which 


peculiar decomposition to 
results in rancidity has not been un- 
derstood by chemists. It is not clearly 
known, for instance, that an antisep- 
tic substance would operate to retard 


such decomposition. It has been dis- 
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covered, however, that this is a fact. 
and that the rancidity of castor oil, for 
instance, is probably due to the same 
causes which generally operate to de- 
compose organic matter. 

While the term “antiseptic” is a 
somewhat general one, nevertheless it 
is perfectly understood by chemists 
and others, and the antiseptic proper- 
ties of substances are also well known. 
Consequently the operator is already 
sufficiently informed as to the anti- 
septic value of the different com- 
pounds containing the phenoylic radi- 
eal, and it is therefore unnecessary to 
give any further description in order 
to enable him to practically use com- 
pound. 

Sulfocarbolate of soda is particular- 
ly recommended; but there are other 
salts and compounds from which the 
operator may select, An antiseptic 
salt or compound which is soluble in 
the solvent employed is preferred—say 
in wood-spirit—although while this 
gives the best effects ft is not abso- 
lutely necessary, because antiseptic 
salts or compounds can be thoroughly 
ground with the oil in a paint-mill or 
otherwise. The proportions ulso will 
vary according to the circumstances 

such as the amount of oil, the ex- 
pected conditions of 
strength of 


rancidity, the 


the antiseptic used, ete.; 


but in general the proportions will be, 
say, from two to five parts, by weight, 
of the antiseptic to each one hundred 
parts of pyroxylin. 





Bleaching With Sodiam Peroxide. 


The 


froe ds by 


mixed 
the use of sodium peroxide 
The most ap- 


is substantially the 


bleaching of wool or 
is gaining more favor. 
method 
same as follows: 
For 100 to 150 lb. material :— 
100 gal. cold water ; 

8 lb. Sulphuric Acid S G, 1,840 ; 

3 lb. phosphate of ammonia ; and 

7¥ 1b. sodium peroxide. 


proved 


When these quantities are carefully 
adhered to in practical working, satis- 
factory results are arrived at. The 
regulation of the degree of alkalinity 


of the bleach bath is an important 
factor in the success of the process, 
and owing to different qualities of 
water used or material to be treated, 
in some cases adjustment is required. 
Should the bath on being prepared 
according: to the formula show too 
pronounced alkalinity, a little phos- 
phoric acid should be used to tone this 
down; litmus paper can be employed 
as a handy means of settling this 
point. The alkalinity of the bleach 
bath should be only sufficient to gently 
turn red litmus paper blue, ie., the 
bleach liquor should be just on the al- 
kaline side. It sometimes happens 
that during the bleaching operation, 
perhaps after one hour’s immersion, 
that the natural acidity in the 
may counteract this alkalinity and 
neutralize bath. In this case a 
little liquid ammonia is added to re- 
store the balance and ensure perfect 


success. 


wool 


the 


When making up the bleach 
bath it is advisable, in fact almost es- 
sential, to let it stand some fifteen to 
twenty minutes so that the scum col- 
lecting on the surface can be skimmed 
off with a wooden scoop or other suit- 
able article before the material is en- 
tered for treatment. To restore, add 
one-fourth the above quantities. 
—The mercerizing process on cotton 
in its original form has, ever since its 
discovery, been used to a limited ex- 
tent for the production of crepon ef- 
fects on cotton cloth, these being pro- 
duced either by the local application 
of the thickened alkaline solution by 
means of engraved rollers, or more 
usually in the following manner:—The 
cloth is printed in portions 
which it is desired to protect with a 
thick solution of gum arabic or 
egal, which 
the caustic 
ment 


those 


sen- 
acts as a resist towards 
solution. On 
latter the fabric is 
therefore affected only in the unpro- 
tected portions, which shrink 
cause the remainder of the cloth to 
pucker up. Many pleasing effects 
may be produced in this manner. 


soda 
with the 


treat- 


and 


—The word “linen” comes from the 
botanical name of the plant “linum.” 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
geen inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
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uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


Water Proofing Wood Pulp. 

Editor Textile World 

Can you tell me of a good work that 
contains chemical watel 
prooting ground wood pulp, either in the 
wet cr finished state, such as pine fibre 
board that thickness 
varying sixteenths of 
an inch. 

Ill. Cc. E. S 


recipes for 


omes in sheets of 
from one to three 


We would 
writing to ‘ lishing 
Van Nostr 
would have ch a 


our correspondent 


house of D 
New York who 
book if there i thy 


publishe d on 


subject. 





‘ 
Cement for Leather and Iron. 
Editor Textile World 
I notice in your November 

quiry signed by J A T., asking 
cement that will cause leather to adhere 
to iron so as to stand a heavy pressure 
and strair { would suggest tha 
correspondent try a very thick sl 





Fibre Extracting Machine. 


Editor Textile World 


Can you inform me where |! 

fibre extracting machine it 

that extracts, 

the sisal hemp fibre 
Ohio. 


especially rlos 


We would refer our correspondent to 
Charles R. Dodge, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D c is the 
best-informed person in this 
this subject. 


country 





Textile Books and Schools. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you refer me to the best 
books on cotton mill construction, card- 
ing, spinning and weaving I want such 
books as will give me a thorough knowl 
edge of the subject so far as su 
knowledge can be obtained from books 

Please inform me as to the best textile 
schools' in England and France, and 
whether or not it would be better to at- 
tend one of these schools than to attend 
our best textile schools, expenses not 
considered 

8. C. J. 1. B 


please 


} 
i 


The best work on cotton mill construc 
tion is that by Joseph Nasmith, price, $2 
While there are several good books on 
carding, spinning and weaving, we can- 


not recommend one as being superior t 


W. S. Taggart is writing sev 
volumes on that, 
when completed, will be regarded as au- 
thority. 


cottqn 


spinning 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, 
book of high 
As to a book on 


upon the wants 


spondent The 


by Joseph Nasmith, is a 
Price, $2.50 


much depends 


tanding. 


our corre 


gzo0od books: 


following are 

Jacquard Weaving and De- 

signing, by T. F. Bell. Price $3; Cotton 

Weaving and Designing, by R. R. Taylor. 

Price, $2.50; Cotton Weaving, by R. Mars- 

den, $3; Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W 
2° 5) 


regard to textile schools, we certain- 


should recommend the two schools 


this country 


one at Philadelphia, 
the other at Lowell These schools 


compare favorably th those tbroad, 


nd in some respects are better equipped 
mechanically. Their course of instruc- 


tion is of the best, and that which is of 


] 


vital importance, it conforms to Ameri- 


ursé 
England 
spondent 


point. 





Cotton Spindles in Europe. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you give me the number of cotton 
spindies in Europe, the amount of cot- 
ton consumed the last season, and the 
imount of stock on hand at the end of 
he son in European markets? 
ecticut. E. N. 


number of spindles in Eu- 


latest statistics, 


rope, act ording 


follows: Great Britain, 44,900,000; 


y.000: Poland 965 000 Sweden, 
7,884,000; Austria 3,140, - 
Holland, 290,- 
900,000; France, 5,300,000; 
Italy, 


imount of 


360,00; Germany, 


00; Switzerland, 1,710,000; 


000; Belgium, 


Spain, 2,615,000; Portugal, 230,000; 


1,886,000 70,000 The 
otton in Europe consumed by this num- 
ber of spindles, for the last season, 1s 
Ellison & Co., at 12,054,000 bales, 
The amount of 


stock on hand at the end of the 


given by 
of 500 pounds each 
season, 
Sept. 30, also given by Ellison & Co., was 
than the 
than at any 
Taking the amount of 
that 


856,000 bales, or 360,000 bales more 
preceding season, and more 
time since 1895 

stock on hand at time for 


ind the United St 


Europe 
tes, it 


imounted to a 


consumption. 


i 
little over five weeks 
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Mannafacture of Jute, Ete. 


Editor Textile World 


I am endeavoring to get some informa 
tion concerning the production and man- 
ufacture of jute and other similar fibres 
and I would like to have you est to 
me some literaturs the subje 

New York J . 8 


The 
this 
partment of 
C., and 
Charles 
the 
of fibres in 


obtained on 
De 
Washington, D 
writing to 


best literature to be 


subject |i at by the 
Agriculture 
would s 
Dodge, 
devoted to the 
this 


we 
R. 
division 


who is in charge of 
investigation 


Department 





Common Wool Hats. 


Editor Textile World 
Can you give me information about 
manufacturing common wool hats and 
machinery for the same? Is the out- 
look for this branch of trade favorable 
for fuir profits? Can you suggest any 
other enterprise likely to be more profit- 
able in this section? 
North Carolina J. 8. 
It would be 
what 
should engage in. 
have to be left entirely 
judgment. As to the 
mon hats, the 
not so favorable when brought into 
tition with those made of fur. Fur 
can now be made at low 
it hardly hat 
is looked Wwe 
written our correspondent in regard t« 
he can the 
A good deal of the 
manufacture 
manufacturer him- 
There 
for this 
who are 
kind of 


very difficult for us to say 


line of industry our 
This 


to 


correspondent 
matter would 


his own good 
manufacture of com- 
wool present prospects are 
ompe- 
hats 
that 


which 


sucn cost 


pays to make a wool 


upon as not so good, have 


sources whencs obtain neces 


sary machinery ma 
chin 
of hats is built 


self, 


ry that is used in the 
by the 
uitable to his special needs. 
is some second-hand machinery 
had of 


retiring 


purpose to be parties 


contemplating from this 


business 


National Bankruptcy Law. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you tell me briefly the 
the national bankruptcy 
passed the Congress 
went into effect? 

Mass Ss ¢ 


provisions of 
law which 
and when it 


Ww 
The law went into effect at once, on its 
passage, July 1, but petition for 
voluntary bankruptcy could be filed until 
Aug. 1 following, for in 
voluntary bankruptcy filed 
November 1. That is, after August 1, a 
voluntarily become a bankrupt, 
and before November 1 his creditors 
could not compelled him to 
one. The provisions of the law 
confusing even 
result in 


1898, no 


and no petition 
could be until 
man may 


become 
nu- 


have 
are 
less 


ind more or 


and are de 


merous 
to a 


lawyer stined to 


WORLD 


many differences and 
bitter 


result. 


of opinion, 
controversies are likely to 
Any 
a corporation, may apply to a court 
to have himself adjudged a bankrupt. 


many 
the 
who owes debts, ex 


be 
person 


cept 


A Knot to be Uutied. 





Editor Textile World 


Can you untie this knot for one of 
your subscribers? Take, for instance, a 
quarter-blood wool, and after sorting 
take the long staple, prepare, comb and 
dye it in the slubbing any color, or to be 
specific, say brown; then take the short- 
er staple from the same wool, card, comb 
and dye the same color as the other, and 
when both are made into filling, weave 
one-half piece with short staple and one 
half piece with long staple. Please tell 
me why the long stock shrinks 1% to 2? 
inches more than the short stock, in the 
process of finishing. To state the mat- 
ter further, with more particulars, I will 
put it in this form 

Take quarter-blood wool and make the 
following sorts, say four, besides fribs, 
etc., make two sorts of the longer staple, 
calling them Is and 2s, and two of the 
shorter staples, which we will call 9s and 
is, corresponding in quality, one with the 
other, differing only in the length of the 
staple 

The long staple wool is taken and pre- 
pared separately and mixed inthe ball be- 
fore dyeing. It is then dyed and combed 
The 9s and 4s, or the short staple wool, 
is carded and mixed in the ball much the 
same as the long, which is also dyed and 
combed They are put through different 
sets of drawing, but with much the same 
twist, and in spinning they have the same 
twist and are spun to the same counts. 
We will then take them to the weave 
room und weave half the piece. with, 
say, yarn made from the short staple, 
and then change to the yarn made 
from the long staple and weave the re 
maining half. 

We will then take the piece into the 
finishing room, run it through the pad or 
finishing machine, and the result will be, 
after running through water, a difference 
in width from 1%” to 2”, and the greatest 
shrinkage takes place in the long staple 
wool, 

If you 
cause for the 
ly oblige me 

New York G. J 


give me 
difference, 


could any reason or 


you would great 


Our correspondent has put to 
will be 
for others 
swer. In order to get at the true 
for the difference referred to, it would 
become ne for one to follow the 
stock from raw state to its condition 
in the fabri There be 
the difference, some of 
havé communicated 
As a 
to see a 
this way, in 
would natur- 
particulars 
hear from any 
their impres 
to the 


us, sure 
difficult 


to 


ly, a that 


for 


question very 


us, and we fear, an 


reason 


‘essary 
its 
finished may 
several causes for 


which we privately, 


to our correspondent. general 


thing we should not expect man 


ufacturer mix yarns in 
unlike 
follow in 
be 
readers 
of the 
results 


weaving, as results 
ally 
We 
of 


sions 


one or more 


should pleased to 


our concerning 


leading above 


causes 
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Army Expenditures. 
Kditor Textile World 
Can you give me the expenditures by 
European countries for army and naval 


purposes? 


Mass. Cc. & F 


According to the best information that 
we have, the army and navy expendi 
tures at the present time by European 
nations, are as follows: 

Armies: France, $124,400,000; Russia 
$150,600,000; Germany, $146,200,000; Austria 
$74,800,000; Ltaly, $47,200,000, and England 
$91,600, 000. 

Navies: France, $51,600,000; Russia 
$21,800,000; Germany, $24,200,000; Austria, 
$80,800,000; Italy, $67,400,000, and England, 
$203, 200,000, 

According to a London correspondent 
of one of our exchanges, it appears that 
in 1845, with a population of 27,400,000 
England expended in all $268,500,000, and 
of this, there was spent on armament, 
$78,000,000. In other words, the British 
total budget was roughly $10 per head of 
population, of which $2.75 was armament 
Now the expenditures run to an insur- 
ance premium of 6 per cent. on the 
whole foreign and colonial trade of Great 
Britain. Unless the present expenditure 
is reduced, the nations of Europe have 
nothing but revolutions and bankruptcy 
before them. The above figures are sig- 
nificant of the immense financial strain 
that is put upon the industrial classes of 
Europe, to sustain national readiness for 
war 


Starting a Dynamo. 


Editor Textile World 

(a) How would ycu start ¢ shunt 
wound dynamo? 

(b) How would you start ;% series 
wound dynamo? 

You will greatly oblige me by answer- 
ing these questions. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


(a) In starting a shunt wound dynamo 
be sure that the brushes are properly set, 
that is, if a two pole machine, the tips of 
brushes should be at diametrically oppo- 
site points of the commutator, and if a 
four pole machine having four sets of 
brushes, the tips of the brushes should 
be set on the quarter, or an equal num- 
ber of segments should lie between the 
tips of all four sets. These brushes 
should have a firm but not hard contact 
with the commutator, the machine may 
then be brought up to speed and voltage 
raised by means of the rheostat which 
cuts resistance out of the shunt field cir- 
cuit. When voltage is right as indicated 
by volt meter cr pilot lamp, main switch 
may be closed and voltage and brushes 
adjusted according to load The direc 


tions apply alse to compound wound dy- 
namos. 

(b) With series wound machines there 
is usually a regulating device for auto- 
matically shifting the brushes. In start- 
ing up machines of this type, the brushes 
should be set properly and after machine 
is up to speed, raise the regulator to the 
point of lightest load and close the exter- 
nal circuit. Regulator will take care of 
itself according to the load there is on 
the machine. 





Capacity of Coal Bunker. 


Editor Textile World 
How can I find the number of tons of 
coal a certain size bunker will contain? 
> L 


Cumberland coal will on the average, 
measure about 42 cubic feet to the ton. 
Now if you had a bin 10 feet long, 5 feet 
wide, and five feet high it would contain, 
5’x6’x10’ or 250 cubic feet, and would hold 
as many tons of coal as 42 is contained in 
250 or 250+42—6 tons. 





Ratio of Expansion. 


Editor Textile World: 


How do you find the ratio of expansion 
in a compound engine? 
Springtield, Mass. G EW. 


Assume the following data for illus- 
tration. Cylinders 20 and 40 inches in dia- 
meter by 48 inch stroke, clearance 3 per 
cent. or 12/100 feet. First find the ratio of 
expansion of the high pressure cylinder. 

To find the ratio of expansion divide 
the length of the stroke in feet (plus the 
clearance in feet) by the distance the pis- 
ton has traveled at point of cut-off (plus 
the clearancein feet). Thussupposing the 
cut-off to be at 4 stroke or a ratio of 4 
then (440.12) + (4+ [440.12]) or 4.12+.97= 
4.24 which is ratio of expansion in the 
first cylinder. If the cut-off on both cyl- 
inders was the same the same ratio 
would exist in the low pressure cylinder 
and the total ratio of expansion would be 
17.9%, or for every volume of steam ad- 
mitted into the high pressure cylinder it 
would be expanded 17.97 times its origt- 
nal volume. 





Capacity of a Tank. 


Editor Textile World : 


Will you please explain how to figure 
out the capacity of a round tank, 5 feet 
in diameter with a flat bottom? 

Castine, Maine. SE 9 a 


Square the diameter, that is 5x5 = 25, 
multiply this by .7854 which is 19.63 square 
feet and the area of the tank bottom. If 
the water in the tank was one foot in 
depth there would be 19.63 cubic feet, if 
the water was two feet deep, there would 


iu-esgee ts wa bia 
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t, if five 
6x19.63 or 98.15 cubic feet. 

A cubic foot of 
pounds and 98.15 cubic 
62.5x98.15 or 6134.37 

A standard gallon weighs 
and 6134.37 divided by 8.33 736.4 gallons 
which would be the quantity of water 
contained in a tank 5 feet in diameter 
and 5 feet long or high. 


be 2x19.63 cubic fee feet deep, 
weighs 62.5 
feet would weigh, 
pounds. - 


8.33 pounds 


water 





New Publications. 


Modern Methods ! jnk-Belt Ma 
chinery Co EC have issued 

heir new pocket No. 25. This 
their general catalogue overing their 
Try extensive it ill kinds of power 
transmitting mae I y, elevator gear- 
l onveyors, 
indreds of auxiliar ichines and parts 
wh £0 to make that 
they have develope and 
manufactured prot ynomik and 
automatically, a ‘ is power trans 
mitting macl driving, et 


ing, link-belting hain ‘ and 


rope 


The italogur il mntains tables per 


machinery of much 

for “fer tare judgment has 
exercise compilation 

ogue showing such great 

iachinery work has 

ll done while tne 

renders 


ining to this 


ina it 
complete 
indexing reference to 

intormation in a moments 

s this gener atalogu ind 
ilogues 
electric 
ry. 


tors and Generators The B F. 
Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass.,. have 
issued what they term their Bulletin F 
illustrating and describing their motors 
und generators ‘for direct current. They 
make the bi-polar medium speed, and th 
multi-polar medium speed motors; aiso 
bi-polar medium speed and the multi 
medium speed generators. A com 
motors and gen 
bulletin, which 
» manufacturers. 


description of the 
given i this 

interest 
Appleton’s 


December 


Popular Science Monthly, for 
New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. Pri $5 per ye This issue has 
the usual number articles 
written sé hat they readily com 
prehended ny person. The 
articles are written i popular style 
moré less illustrated. Edward Atkin- 
a sharp reply to the recent ad 

: William Crookes on the 

world, in which he 

ibility of the United 

preducing country had 

ied. Mr. Atkinson dis- 

ttractive, illustrated 

account is give f trip up the Skeena 
River i Columbia which 
abounds in I forms of scen 
ery. This country of extreme interest 
to the ethnolegist, on account of its na 
tive population Other popular articles 


scientific 


also appear. 


title of a 
catalogue of tri 


Power Pumps. This is the 

new and complete 
plex power pumps, made by the Goulds 
Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
This catalogue has just been issued from 
the press, and is something of interest to 
our readers. This catalogue contains 
much matter of general interest, in rela- 
tion to power pumps, in connection with 
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which valuable tables ars 
well worth having for the information 
that it contains, and we would suggest 
writing for it to the publishers. These 
pumps are applicable for most everything 
in the hydraulic line, as for artesian 
wells boiler brewery purposes, 
drainage, quarries, oil refineries, paper 
inills, et« et 


given It is 


feeds 


Color Cards. Farbenfabriken of Elber- 

feld Company, New York, have 
out a number of color cards of interest to 
iyers, which can be had upon application 
showing one-half wool eskimo fabrics 
dyed in one bath; fashionable shades 
fast to light in ladies’ dress goods; aliza 
rine and chrome colors dyed on chrome 
and discharge cotton material and met 
cerized; samples of Chrome Yellow G 
wool cloth and yar and Phenol Black 
S S on men’s wear suitings. We particu 
larly to call attention to their card 
of dyeings on mercerized materials 


sent 


or 


Two-Color Effects. This is the 
i color heet issued by 
Matheson & Co., New York, 
two-color effects produced on 
x with soda lye. The 

effect 


title of 
Wm J 
showing 
wool, by 
object is to 
that the same may be ob 

this procéss as that on cotton 

been printed with soda lye and 
ed with diamine colors. The man 
this can be ascertained by 
circulars 


dyeing 


iz for one ot these 


Embroideries and 
ines, by 


Embroidery Ma 
( Alfred F jarker. Man- 
chester, England: John Heywood lilus 
trated. 71 pages Price $1.25. This is a 
work written by the head of the textile 
department of Bradford Technical Col 
lege England, and treats of the recent 
inventions in embroidery machines and 
their capabilities. The author is a suffi 
cient merit of the work 
on this subject. The art of embroidery is 
being introduced more and more into 
the fabrication of textile fabrics to 
produce artistic ind beautiful effects 
This especially relates to goods for wo 
men's weal The ornamentation may 
be effected rhe during or subsequent 
the weavir operation, though from 
in economical point of view the first 
method is preferable; but, of late years, 
such excellent results have been obtained 
yy the laiter method, unobtainable in 
iny other way that there is now no 
question as to its success, either from an 
economical or point of view. 


issurance of 


artistk 


The Columbia Calendar for 1899. Hart- 

ford, Conn Pope Manufacturing 
Company. We are in receipt of the 
l4th edition of the well known and 
very useful little memorandum pad 
published by this company. This handy 
calendat has been for many years 
one of the most pleasing of special 
advertising features It is similar in 
design and make-up to the 1898 calendar, 
though it has more artistic covers and is 
more profusely illustrated. Any person 
can obtain a copy by applying to ne 
Columbia dealer, or by sending 
five two-cent stamps to the Calendar 
Department, Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Ct 


nearest 


Aniline Colors: Bosson & Lane, 
tral Wharf, Boston, Mass., have just 
issued an attractive color card, showing 
the effects of some of their aniline colors 
on cotton yarn (mercerized and unmer- 
cerized) It is an exceedingly attractive 
card, and we would dyers writ 


suggest 
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ing for it. Recipes are given for their 


production. 
Review: Haven, Ct.: 
Tuttle, Moorhouse & Taylor, price, 
$3.00 per annum. This excellent quarterly 
journal, issued under the auspices of the 
Yale University, New Haven, and given 
the scientific discussions of econumic, 
political and social questions, appears in 
November number with a most valu- 
able contents as follows: The Coin 
Shilling of Massachusetts Bay; Indus- 
trial Democracy; Dominion Politics in 
1898: The Tin Plate Industry; Railway Re- 
ceiverships in the United States: Their 
Origin and Development. 


New 


The Yale 





ludustrial News. 


Four large 
combined capacity of 
air per minute have recently 
in connection with the Boston 
for the purpose of securing the 
ventilation They were 
structed and installed 
Sturtevant Co. of Boston, 


electric fans, having 
134,000 cubic feet of 

been set up 
subway 
necessary 
designed, con 


by the B F’. 
Mass 


As there appears to be some confu- 
sion in regard to type marks of Egyptian 
cotton shipped by Carver & Co., Alexan 
dria, to Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Co., Boston, it is well to say that all 
bales thus shipped have the letters, "‘C 
B. €."’ on the ends of the bales as well 
as the type mark. 


Frank Ek. Field, New Haven, Ct., suc 
cessor to H. M. Wesson & Co., has very 
satisfactory reports from manufacturers 
who are using the Wesson-Wilson belt 
hooks, which he manufactures. These 
hooks have many important advantages 
Among them may be mentioned that they 
are self clinching, and made from _ the 
finest quality of malleable iron. They 
are capable of standing the severest test. 
These hooks are not unknown to man- 
ufacturers, having been in use for a 
great many years, and no complaints 
have been made of their breaking. Mr 
Field would be glad to send samples to 
interested parties, upon application. 


—S. Myers & Sons, Tiffin, Ohio, offer 
the Tiffin Woolen Mills for sale, as may 
be noticed in their advertisement, to be 
found with the special advertisements in 
this issue. This sale is for the purpose 
of closing up the estate of Samuel 8S 
Myers, deceased. It is represented to us 
as being a valuable piece of property for 
woolen manufacturing, being a mill of 
six sets of machinery, all in good order 
Those in want of such property would do 
well to correspond with the above parties 
for more particulars. 


During the past summer the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, 
i. J.. have added an extension to their 
pencil factory, 40 by 90 feet, three stories 
high The same is driven by electric 
power from generator placed in the main 
factory. No expense has been spared in 
the equipment of this addition in the way 
ef up-to-date elevators, furnaces, dry 
rooms, etc. The Company will also put 
down an artesian well, several hundred 
feet in depth, for a supply of water for 
factory use, and sometime during 1899 va- 
rious other additions will be built to the 
Dixon Company’s very extensive plant. 
The Dixon Company was established in 
1827, but during all of its more than thrte 
score years and ten of busy life, no year 
has in any way equaled 1898 for volume of 
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business, The Dixon Company's pro- 
ducts go into every known field of indus- 
try; the iron workers, the brass workers, 
the printing trades, the stationers, the 
cycle manufacturers, the hat manufac- 
turers, the paper mills, etc. 


Brooks of Lowell has 
accepted an appointment as managing 
director of the new textile school in 
New Bedford. The head office of the 
American Correspondence School of Tex- 
tiles, of which Professor Brooks will re- 
tain the directorship, will be removed to 
New Bedford about the last of the year, 
a branch office being retained in Lowell. 
The new textile school in New Bedford 
will be iocated in its own building, which 
the trustees are now erecting on one of 
the leading business streets, and will give 
especial attention to cotton picking, card- 
ing, spinning of coarse, medium and fine 
yarns and in weaving and designing of 
all Kinds of fabrics. A complete equip- 
ment of machinery has been arranged 
for, and will be representative of the 
productions of all prominent American 
machine builders. The school is being 
erected from appropriations made by the 
State of Massachusetts and city of New 
tedford, amounting to $50,000, and the 
board of trustees comprises many of the 
leading manufacturers of Southern Mas- 
sachusetts. Many manufacturing cities 
in the neighborhood of New sedford, 
such as Fall River, Providence, Taunton, 
Pawtucket and others are expected to be 
greatly benefited by the establishment of 
this school. 


Professor Cc. P 


Howland Croft, Sons & Co., Camden, 
N. J., have opened an office in Provi- 
dence, R. IJ., and are there represented 
by Firth Broadhead, 937 Banigan Bldg: 


The Bates attachment, manufactured 
by Bates & Judson, Lowell Mass., for 
the Apperly feed, is advertised elsewhere 
in this issue. This attachment is rec- 
ommended as insuring even feed to the 
finisher card, making sides and middle 
weigh the same. This attachment is 
constructed by positively driven, fluted 
distributing rolls that mesh into one 
another. These roils lay the drawing on 
the feed without any strain and pre- 
vent the stock from dropping on the 
floor cutside of the card. With thes 
rolls it is claimed that a card will make 
less waste, evener roving, and stronger 
yarn besides a bigger production of 
cloth. Quite a number of mills are now 
using this attachment with satisfactory 


results. 


The Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
New York, have recently put upon the 
market a product known as Chrome Yel 
low G, which is not only idapted for 
wool dyeing, siubbing and printing, but 
can also be employed for cotton printing 
in a similar manner, as Chrome Yellow 
D. sold by the same house. It is printed 
with acetate of chrome, on oiled or un 
oiled cotton cloth, steamed chalked or 


soaped. 


Manufacturers of knitted underwear, 
in the Northern States, should look to 
their laurels, as the South is making rapid 
strides in the installation of plants for 
knitiing. Scott & Williams, che well- 
known knitting machine builders of Phil- 
adelphia, report their capacity taxed 
with orders for Southern mills 


Scott & Williams of Philadelphia, 
knitting machine builders, report a grad- 
ual improvement in the demand for their 
machines. 
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—The latest Scott & Williams’ machines 
for knitting hosiery and underwear may 
be seen at the plant of the Campbell 
Manufacturing Company at Bennington 
Vt., and L. C. Smith, Boston, Mass 


The Statesville Cotton Mills, States 
ville, N. C., have recently placed a repeat 
order for picking ~nachinery, cards and 
drawing, with the Howard &. Bullough 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
The Talladega Cotton Factory, Tallade 
ga, Ala., is enlarging its mill, in order to 
make room for eight new spinning 
frames and all preparatory machinery 
soon to be received from the foregoing 
company, which has also received an or 
der for the entire equipment of the Gold 
Crown. Hosiery Mills, Charlotte, N. C 
for spinning hosiery yarns, for which 
purpose a_ special building is being 
erected. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., East Ber 
lin, Ct., were the contractors for furnish 
ing and erecting the new bridge for the 
town of Bridgton, Me., which is built of 
steel throughout, except the floor plank 
ing. This company has received the con 
tract for furnishing the structural iron 
work for the new church now being put 
up in Winsted, Ct. This company is also 
erecting for the Seamless Metal Co 
Sing Sing, N. Y across the railroad 
tracks, connecting the different parts of 
their plant, a steel foot-bridge, consist- 
ing of lattice trusses about 68 feet long 
supported on steel trestle bents on either 
end. Underneath the bridge is a sub 
stantial trolley beam, designed to carry 
loads from the adjoining building to the 
switch track of the railroad underneath 
the bridge. The steel work for the gen 
erator room and the engine room for the 
United Gas Improvement Co., Water- 
bury, Ct., is being erected by the East 
Berlin Company. The,roofs are to have 
steel trusses, supporting the roof cover- 
ing, which will be of corrugated iron, 
lined with the Berlin [ron Bridge Compa 
ny’s patent anti-condensation fire proof 
lining. 


We have just received proof sheets of 
a very interesting pamphlet’ entitled 
“The Textile Mill, the Dyehouse, the 
Bleachery, from the Financial Stand- 
point,” and from our perusal of same we 
feel that it will prove both profitable and 
interesting reading to those financially 
and otherwise interested in the textile 
and allied trades. The book its _ being 
published by the New York Filter Manu 
facturing Co., 26 Cortlandt St., New 
York, and we would suggest our readers 
applying to them for a copy of the pam- 
phlet as soon as it is issued. We under- 
stand from them that it will be furnished 
gratis to those applying for the same. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia, have just shipped a 
“Cyclone’’ automatic cotton stock dryer 
to the Great Falls Bleachery and Dye 
Works, Somersworth, N. H., and if you 
see fit to make note of it in your coming 
issue we shall be glad to see it. 

The B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, 
Mass., have just issued a second edition 
of their very suggestive pamphlet, Bul- 
letin E., entitled “Draft Without a 
Chimney.” We understand that it will 
be mailed on application 


At Mystic, Ct., the Mystic Mfg. Co 
are running full time on fine fancy 
worsteds. The Rossie Velvet Co. are 
busy, and adding new looms and 


very ¢ 
tawitser & Brother's mill is 


spoolers 


running on full time. John Fraiser has 
succeeded the late John Ireland as super 
intendent 
Ashaway Woolen Co Ashaway 
» is running on full time making 
cassimeres and fancy black eloak- 
James Murphy is the superintend 
ind has the mill well organized and 
most convenient! irranged for ecgnom 
ical work 
One of Schuylkill Haven's varied in 
dustries is the bleachery plant of Samuel 
Rowland, which was established about a 
year ago, and since that time a large and 
prosperous trad has been established 
including many manufacturers in the 
Schuylkill Valley, who find it advanta 
geous to send their goods to an expert 
The machinery employed is of the most 
modern make Mr Rowland is thor 
oughly practical man, and his list of cus 
tomers is steadily increasing 
\ suit has recently been filed by the 
New York Filter Manufacturing Co 
New York, in the United States Circuit 
Court, for the Eastern district of Mis 
igainst Powell Jackson, or the 
Jackson Filter Co., of St. Louis, who are 
making what is known as the Jackson 
filter filters are alleged to be 
manufactured and operated in violation 
of certain patent rights belonging to the 
New York company, covering the use of 
coagulants such as alum and sulphate of 
tlumina, in connection with filtration 
It is the intention of the New York com- 
pany to prosecute all users of the Jack- 
son filters, as well, unless suitawle in 
demnity for infringement is paid them, 
within a reas»able time. Pending the 
Suit, an injunction has been called for 
igainst the Jackson Filter Company 


sourl, 


Phese 





Philadelphia Worsted Co. 


William J. Weihenmayer, who has for 
a number of years been connected with 
Kdward T. Steel & Co., Bristol, Pa., dur- 
ing the last few years as superintendent, 
will shortly sever his connections with 
this firm and ‘take an active part as sec- 
retary and treasurer in the affairs of the 
Philadelphia Worsted Co., commission 
wool scourers and combers. This com 
pany was organized a little over a year 
ago and the business has since been con 
ducted by the president, Charles H 
(homason, formerly head comber for 
Edward T. Steel & Co., Bristol, Pa., Jo- 
seph Turner & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ind the Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. L., 
who is thoroughly practical in all 
branches of the worsted business, which 
insures first-class work to all parties who 
may send them stock. Their mill, for- 
merly located at American and Diamond 
Sts., Philadelphia, was removed to 74-84 
Erie St., Camden, N. J., on Jan. Ist, 1898 
in order to procure a building adapted in 
every respect to the requirements of the 
business 


Electricity in Mills. 


A paragraph recently appeared in a 
Southern textile journal reflecting upon 
the General Electric Co.’s installation in 
the mill of the Pelzer Manufacturing Co 
It is so grossly inaccurate and so mani 
festly unfair to that company and also 
to the Pelzer Company, that we take 
pleasure in publishing the following 
statement, made by Captain Ellison A 
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Smyth, president of the Pelzer Company, 
in regard to the matter. “The Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company has no intention 
of immediately building another mill or 
developing other water powers that they 
now own, as stated. The most serious 
mistake is in reference to the _ electric 
drive in mill No. 4. We have over 75,000 
spindles being driven by power trans- 
mitted by electricity two and five-eighths 
miles, and while there has been some 
trouble wih the induction motors i 

No. 4, owing to several causes, these 
causes are doubtless inseparable from the 
development of this distinctly new fea- 
ture in industrial progress, and jt should 
be borne in mind that we have at Pelzer 
the largest installation of induction mo- 
tors in the world, and that they are 
working in cotton mills under trying. con- 
ditions. The statement in the . 

is both unfair and grossly exaggerated.’ 





President Tuttle on the Proposed New 
Freight Schedule. 


In a recently published interview, Pres- 
ident Lucius Tuttle of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad effectually disposes of 
the so-called “‘Baltimore plan" to reor- 
ganize the present basis of freight sched- 
ules adopted by the railroads of the 
United States by substituting a tariff of 
so much per ton per mile 

This scheme is the outgrowth of an ef- 
fort on the part of the business men of 
Baltimore to forestall any unfavorable 
result upon the export trade of that city 
growing out of the enforced dissolution 
of the Joint Traffic Association, and it is 
announced that they intend to petition 
Congress to enact a law placing railroad 
freight rates on that revolutionary basis 

President Tuttle, while pointing out 
that the idea is wholly impracticable, and 
giving as his opinion that it will be a 
long time before the present ‘‘block” sys- 
tem of making railroad freight tariffs in 
this country is superseded by any other 
arrangement, at the same time presents 
some logical and forceful arguments in 
favor of large railroad systems, of which 
the Boston & Maine is itself an excellent 
example. 

In the course of his statement, Mr. 
Tuttle says: “Competition between roads 
brings about that rate cutting which may 
prove disastrous to those for whose bene- 
fit it was ostensibly devised. The com- 
petition here is no longer that of one 
town against another, but a contest in 
which New England is pitted against ev- 
ery part of the country in the attempt to 
market its products and manufactures in 
every part of the world. great sys- 
tem of railroads can give to every cus- 
tomer upon its line equal territorial facil- 
ities for marketing its goods,and through 
its connections with similarly powerful 
systems makes its customers competitors 
everywhere under the most advantageous 
conditions. The effort of the railway 
manager today is directed to the cheap- 
ening of rates so that his customers can 
get their goods into the markets of the 
world so as to compete with those situ- 
ated upon other systems, rather than to 
get more money out of the shippers or 
receivers upon his line Thus the com- 
petition becomes territorial rather than 
local, and a great system, embracing a 
section, can best deal with the question 
and give those within its jurisdiction the 
better and cheapest service. 

“The railroad business is not in a satis- 
factory way, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Interstate Commission and 
the use of various expedients from which 
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much was expected. The solution of the 
problem is one that taxes the ingenuity 
of practical railroad men and they are 
very much at a loss what to do. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that others who 
possess no natural aptitude for the 
work or experience in it, can settle this 
matter, as is proposed by the Baltimore 
plan? When each section of the country 
has its own transportation system whose 
interest in establishing fair rates would 
be as great as the maintenance of them 
afterward, then will the troubles now 
complained of disappear largely and a 
better state of things prevail for every- 
one concerned.” 





Woolen and Worsted Overseers. 


various 
last 


Overseers in woolen mills in 
parts of the country convened 
month at the United States Hotel, 
Boston, it being the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers. Of- 
ficers were elected as follows for the 
ensuing year: President, A. E. Jones; 
vice-presidents. Herman Amback, T. F, 
Brennan and Louis Cormack; secretary, 
John Mulrooney; treasurer, Albert E., 
Jones. John O. Crowley, F. H. Graichen 
and J. H. Pickford were elected members 
of the board of trustees; G. W. Burr was 
elected secretary, and Albert E. Jones 
treasurer of the beneficiary department, 
The following-named were elected to 
honorary menibership: Sydney Harwood 
and W. H. Drury of Boston, M. A. Fur- 
bush, J. K. Proctor and C. W. Schwartz 
of Philadelphia and E. A. Baldwin of 
North Adams; and the following named 
were elected to active membership: Jona- 
than Hartley of Lowell, W. O. Philbrick 
of Worcester, Edward A. Leasuer of 
Connecticut, Thomas H. Anderson of 
Skowhegan, Edward J. Feeley of Pitts- 
field and Albert E. Sechoon of Canada, 
Eight members joined the beneficiary de- 
partment during the year. 

The object of this organization is to 
exchange ideas on different methods and 
processes of manufacturing and to aid in 
general dissemination of knowiedge per- 
taining to the growth and manufacture 
of wool. 





Carbonizing, Dyeing, Ete. 


The Lee Woolen Company, who were 
burned out at Lee, Mass., several months 
ago, are now well established in their 
new quarters at Springfield, and have 
their plant equipped in first-class shape. 
They make a specialty of custom work, 
and have built up a good trade among 
manufacturers, and will be glad to cor- 
respond with others who want good 
work, prompt service and satisfactory 
prices. They are prepared to do carbon- 
izing, dyeing, picking and carding, and 
solicit correspondence. 





Waverly Worsted Mills. 


The Waverly Worsted Mills, of which 
William H. Humphreys is manager, have 
recently started on Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. They have draw- 
ing and spinning. Mr. Humphreys is a 
thoroughly posted man in this depart- 
ment and is well known to the trade, 
They manufacture worsted yarns for 
weaving and knitting and invite corre 
spondence. 
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The Industrial Commission. 


The 


Session, 


at their 
following 


Commission 
selected the 


Industrial 
Nov. 17, 
sub-commissions: 
On Agriculture—Harris, 
Kyle, Mantle, Gardner and Conger. 
On Manufactures—Smith, Penrose, 
ingston, North and Farquhar. 
On Mining—Daniels, Otjen, Bell, Ratch- 
ford and Farquhar. 
On Transportation 
Lorimer, Harris (N. C 


chairman; 


Liv- 


Philipps, Mallory, 
) and Kennedy. 





Silkaline. 


Meyer & Co., 87 Summer St., 
are doing a large business in 
Silkaline which they make ex- 
for catstitch machines. It has 

ippearance of silk, and has 
proved very popular. They furnish it in 
all sizes and colors on spools or cones. 
Their line includes all varie of spun 
and reel spool embroidering as well 
cotton thread cones, 
This firm does a large 


John C 
Boston, 
Meyer 
pressly 
all the 


ties 
silks 

and 
business among the 


as on spools 


MILL 


Cotton. 


New Mlill«. 

Alabama, Demopolis 
ment of a cotton rope mill is 
this place. T. L. Sharpe is interested, 
and desires to receive estimates on ma- 
chiery, ete. If the affair materializes, a 
plant for using two to three bales of cot- 
ton daily will be purchased. 


The establish- 
projected at 


Alabama, Faunsdale. J. H. Minge & 
Son are interested in the establishment of 
and wrapping-twine mill at 
this place. They desire to receive infor- 
mation concerning the manufacture of 
these products, and estimates on machin- 


ery. 


a cotton-rope 


Florence. F. M. Perry in- 
he has bought the Cypress 
and making improve- 
ments on it. He expects to put in ma- 
chinery next fall. will be remembered 
that Mr. Perry’s plans included an elec- 
tric light for the purpose of lighting the 
town of Florence and a cotton mill. 


*Alabama, 
forms us that 
Mill property 


Mobile A ynoany |} 
this place with a capi- 
for the production of 
yarns, to be known the Mobile Cotton 
Mill ‘The erection of the building will be 
commenced immediately, in which, when 
completed, 5,000 spindles will be installed. 
J. T. Dumas is president, and Murray 
Dunlap, secretary with the following 
directors: Chas. Herin, L. Tovart, J. Pol- 
lock, L. Hammel, J. A. Watters, J. T 
Dumas, M. R. Dunlap and R. J. Heustis. 


Ajiabama 
organized at 
of $100,000 


beer 
tal stock 


as 


Carlton. A cotton mill is be- 
ing projected at this place by Joseph E, 
Watson ind associates. The projectors 
ire willing to furnish the water powe! 
with 100 acres of land at $15,000, taking 


Georgia, 


WORLD 


knitting mills, and is constantly making 
new customers, 





Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Stafford 

Union ..... 1380 
Arlington é 100 
Wamsutta.. as 79 
Lawrence. 105 
Merrimack ali 902 
Barnaby ease 70 
Davol.... 85 

Massachusetts .. e206 7744 80 

Massachusetts (Georgia) . 110 
Lowell 500 

Great Falls. 145! 
Amoskeag 1452 

Great Falls 

Nashua 

Amory 

Sagamore 

Bates 

Stark 

Pacific .... 

Chicopee .... 

Cocheco 

Pepperell 

Lyman 


NEWS. 


Mr. Watson inform 
that he is at present in communica 
with a manufacturer who says that 
will erect a $100,000 plant if the town 
raise half the necessary capital 


value in stock 


“The Chris 
building 


orgia, Commonwealth. 
Commonwealth are 
shed in connection with other in- 
this place, and will install 20 
start. Later on they intend 
looms. F. J. Loiselle 
the cotton department 
hand. 


rer 
lian 
weave 
dustries at 
looms at the 
to put in faney 
perintendent of 
the matter in 


nas 


New York 
are not 


*Georgia, Rockmart The 
Mills inform us that their plans 
sufficiently advanced to give out details 
concerning their new mill beyond the fact 
that it will be located in Northwestern 
Georgia, some miles from Rockmart, at a 

l tiled Long. There is no 


place <« 
post-office at Long, we believe 


as yet 


Vigorous efforts 
raising capital 
Mfg. Co. 
men of 
there seems 
Succi 


Columbus. 
are being made towards 
stock for the new Columbus 
Most of the prominent business 
Columbus are interested and 
prospect for the ultimate 
enterprise. 


*Georgia, 


a good ess 


of the 


informa- 
new com- 


Madison. Further 
tion is at hand regarding the 
pany being formed at this place for the 
erection of a spinning mill. J. L. Sexton 
& Co., machinery dealers of Charlotte, 
have offered to subscribe $10,000 to ‘the 
stock, provided a total of $100,000 is sub- 
William A. Broughton has of- 
fered a site free and will take about 
$25,000 worth of stock. Others interested 
so far are H. T. Shaw, B. P. Few, R. U. 
Thomason, 8. B. Alexander, and others. 
If the matier is consummated, a $20,000 
building will be erected, together with a 
number of dwellings, ete. 


*Georgia, 


scribed. 





MILL NEWS 


*Georgia, Lexington. There is a well 
defined rumor to the effect that a new 
coton mill may be built within twelve 
miles of Lexington, near Carlton. It is 
stated that a $100,000 plant will be estab- 
lished. About a year ago, a mill was pro- 
j . at Lexington, but it was finally 
abandoned, W. S. Whitham, president 
of the Bank of Lexington, and Dr. E 
Cheedar, were the leading spirits at that 
time, and may be interested in the 
ent scheme, but this is not positively 
known to. be a fact. 


pres- 


"Georgia, Manlo. Wwe are informed 
that the erection of the proposed cotton 
mill at this plac is a matter of much 
uncertainty as yet. 

*Georgia Whitehall. The building 
for the use of the Whitehall Yarn Mill 
John R. White, proprietor, is about com- 
pletea, and will, in a few days, be ready 
for the new machinery. Full f 
this project were given in our 
Oct. Ist. 


details o 


issue of 


*North Carolina, Concord. Machinery 
is now being placed in position in the 
mill of the Coleman Mfg. Co. This is the 
mill which we mentioned recently as 
having been organized by negroes anc 
which will be operated by colored labor 
The capital stock is $50,000; Warren C 
Coleman is secretary and treasurer. The 
mil! is 8) by 120 feet } stories high 
Equipment will be about 7,000 spindles. 


*North Carolina, Kinston The Kin- 


ston Cotton Mills inform us that they ex 


pect to commence work about the 15th of 

this month, and will employ 75 persons to 

hosiery 
99 


manufacturing yarns on 
numbers 8 to 22. 3250 spindles 

The company is capi- 
talized at 9,000, with W. C. Fields 
president; J. F. Taylor, treasurer and 
agent, and S. W. Oliver, superintendent. 


start, 
cones in 
will be operated. 


*North Carolina, Taylorville. The 
contract has been awarded for the addi- 
tion which we reported September 16th 
would be built by the Meore Cotton Mfg. 
Co., at this place, and when completed, 
the new machinery necessary for doub- 
ling the capacity of the plant will be in- 
stalled. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new 
company manufacturing turkey red dam 
ask will locate in the Aramingo Mills 
‘rankford. “he concern will trade under 

name of Wall & Davies. They expect 

in operation at an early date. 


Columbia. Articles 
of incorporation were issued Nov. Ist to 
to a new cotton mill company under the 
name of the Palmetto Cotton Mills, with 
the following as incorporators: George A 
Shields, W. P. Roof, T. J. Harper, tra N 
Hayes, C. M. Pegram and J. B. Friday 
The initial capital stock is $125,000. It is 
the intention of the projectors to largely 
increase and probably double it as soon 
as possible after the ning of opera- 
tions Part of the machinery necessary 
will be purchased from the defunct Elm- 
wood Mill, which the projectors pro- 
posed to operate with colored labor and 
which came to grief and was sold out 
Some machinery, however, will be pur- 
chased direct from the makers and pos 
sibly an order for $59,000 worth of power 
and operating machinery will be giv 
eut by this company w é 
will be built on the proper 
r in the suburbs of the 

of Columbia, and the 8S. C. & 
will lay a spur from the main 
property All the stock for 
capitalization has been already taken u 


*South Cardlina, Lando. The Manett: 
Mills, which will be rebuilt at once, will 


South Carolina, 


begin 
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contain 5,000 spindles for hosiery yarns. 
Mr. Heath informs us that production is 
expected to begin about March or April, 
1899. The officers are B. D. Heath, presi- 
dent; J. C. Gregson, treasurer and super- 
ntendent. Mr. Heath's address is Char- 
lotte. N. Cc. 
*South Carolina, McColl. The new 
mill company organized here a few days 
ro, Which we announced last week has 
en incorporated by T. B. Gibson and 
others, will be named the Marie Cotton 
Manufacturing Co. Only $50,000 will be 
put into the plant to start, but the main 
building will be built with a view to en- 
largement and addition later on 


*South 
Enterprise 


Carolina, Orangeburg The 
Mills are about to purchase a 
ymplete equipment for the manufacture 
f cotton yarns with the $75,000 in bonds 
issued recently [t is planned to have an 
equipment of 11,200 spindles and 350 looms 
electric lighting plant. Full de- 
ills of this concern were printed in our 
June 10th. Mr. Samuel Dibble, 
president, and Arthur Whittam, treasurer 
wnd superintendent, have recently been 
in the East arranging for the necessary 
machinery. 


ilso n 


issue of 


Texas, Corsicana. Mrs. Anna Shelton 

Dallas, is contemplating the erection 

a batting mill at this place. Mrs. 
Shelton already complete 
equipment of machinery for the produc- 
on of cotton batting 


possesses the 


Texas, Corsicana Goverenor George 
T. Jester and associates are contemplat- 
ing the erection of a cotton mill at this 
place. J. A. Smith of Bessemer City, N’ 
C., is also interested, but not as a princi- 
pal. 


*Texas, Dallas. The projectors of the 
cotton mill in which P. Sanger is largely 
interested, report that the success of the 
project is assured, and that a mill, which 
will represent an investment of over half 
t million dollars, is to be the outcome. 


*Texas, Waco. Additional particulars 
have been received in regard to the pro- 
jected cotton mill at this place. J. B. 
Baker, chairman of the temporary cotton 
mill organization has received a com- 
munication from G. G. Benedict, 186 Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, and J. B. Keeney, in 
which th latter offers to put a 10,000- 
spindle plant, valued at $125,000 into the 
Waco enterprise, if the people of that 
city will take $50,000 worth of stock in the 
ew company. [ff this is the old Alle- 
gheny plant now stored at Fulton, the 
Waco people will not accept, indeed the 
question of second hand equipment is not 
some. 


considered very favorably by 


Waxahachie. It is reported 

,000 capital stock of the proposed 

mill at this place is practically as- 
and probably within sixty 

will commence on the plant 


davs 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Georgia, Covington. ‘or the 
new mill of the Porterdale Mil! has pro- 
gressed, and much of the additional ma- 
chinery has already arrived and been in- 
stalled. 


Biddeford It is said t t all 
No. 2 mule room 

mill have been 

mut and ring spinning fr 

veing installed in their places. 


Maine 


Maine, Westbrook. The Dana Warp 


Mill is running night and day, and it is 
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reported that an enlargement of the fac- 
tory will be necessary, so that it has 
been decided to add a third story to part 
of the mill. 


—Massachusetts, 
that the Barn: 
the erection of 
gingham mills. 


Fall River. It is said 
by Mfg. Co. are considering 
inother addition to their 


—Massachusetts, New Bedford. A one 
story addition, 64 by 74 feet, will be built 
to the wing of the Acushnet Mill 
Corporation. 


east 


—*Massachusetts, West Warren. Ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements are be- 
ing made to the Warren Cotton Mills, 
which we reported last week had been 
purchased by the Thorndyke Co. The 
dye house near the bridge is being en- 
larged, and the machinery in No. 4 mill 
will be installed in Nos. 2 and 3 as soon 
as it is in a suitable condition. It is ex- 
pected that some cotton will go through 
next week. The new superintendent is 
George A. Moody, lately with the Straf- 
ford Co., Pawtucket, R. 


—New Hampshire, Somersworth. The 
Great Falls Mfg. Co. are about to install 
100 Northrop looms in their No. 1 mill to 
take the place of the old drop box looms. 
Many other repairs and improvements 
are being made about the mills. 

—New Jersey, Carlton Hill. The Stan- 
dard Bleachery is making improvements 
to the building and bleachery. 


—New Jersey, Gloucester City. We are 
informed that the Gloucester Mfg. Co. 
is about to make large additions to its 
present plant, ground for which purpose 
has already been purchased. The extent 
of the additions is not definitely known, 
but it is thought that’'it will be suffi- 
ciently extensive to employ several hun- 
dred additional hands. 


—*North Carolina, Burlington, The 
Aurora Cotton Mill is now receiving ma- 
chinery for a new plant, which increases 
the capacity from 4,500 to 12,000 spindles. 


—North Carolina, Charlotte. The Mag- 
nolia Webbing Co., manufacturers of 
back bands, etc., will add the manufac- 
ture of hammocks and kindred goods. 


—North Carolina, Charlotte. The 
Louise Mill has added a few dobby heads 
to some of the looms for experimental 
purposes, and if found satisfactory they 
will enter largely upon the manufacture 
of fancy weaves 


—*North Carolina, Cherryville. The 
Gaston Mfe. Co. inform us that they ex- 
pect the new addition will be completed 
and production of the goods commenced 
Jan. 1s 1899. Number of new spindles 
will be 3328. and 96 looms; steam power. 


—North Carolina, China Grove The 
Paterson Mills are reported as contem- 
plating large addi plant, in 
the way of additional buildings and ma- 
chinery. 

North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids 
New looms with dobby heads have been 
installed in the Roanoke Mills here. 


ons to ner 


—*North Car na, 


Taylorsville J. H 
Moore of the Moore Cotton Mfg. Co., re- 


ndation of the addition 
completed and it is 
building will be fin- 
ished by Dec. Ist Part of the new ma- 
chinery has arrived and balance is ready 
for shipment, and it is expected that the 


ports that the 
to the miils is now 
expected that the 
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mill will be running by Jan. Ist 


coming year. 


Pennsylvania, Conshohocken 
addition is being built to the plant o 
J. Elwood Lee Co., manufacturers of 
sorbent cotton, ete 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia rhoma 
Henry & Sons, cotton manufacturers 
proprietors of the Tioga Mills, are having 
plans prepared for a mill building to 
erected at Tioga and Collins Sts. yy 
building will be of brick, two stories hig 
40 by 130 feet 


—*Quebec, Valleyfield. The new mill 
the Montreal Cotton Co., at this place, 
nearly ready for machinery. The mai 
building is 150 ft. square, five stori 
high, with an “L” of five stories, 180 by 
80. It is expected that the machinery will 
all be placed by December, and that th: 
mill will start February, next year. Th 
Montreal Cotton Co. are also building a 
warehouse, 220 by 80 ft., four stories high 
and capable of storing 10,000 bales of raw 
cotton. 


—Rhode Island Albion. The Albio 
Cottcn Co., has recently put in 33 revolv 
ing flat cards, a new drawing and some 
of the Woonsocket Machine Co.’s speed 
ers and slubbers, likewise 80 new North 
rop looms. 


—Rhode Island, Centreville. We are in 
formed that the Centreville Cotton Mill 
is soon to be remodelled. The old ma 
chinery will be replaced with more mod 
ern and up-to-date equipment. 

-*South Carolina, Clover. The stock 
holders of the Clover Cotton Mills Co 
have endorsed a proposition to add 
$50,000 to the present capital stock of th 
company and to raise $75,000 additional by 
subscription, making a total of $125,000 
which it is said will be used for the pur 
pose of erecting a new yarn mill Fur 
ther details of this will be published at a 
later date 


—*South Carolina, Columbia. Contra: 
has been awarded by the Granby Cotton 
Mills Co. for the large addition to be 
made to their mill property here Phis 
matter was fully reported in our ue 
of August and September. 

South Carolina, Edgefield. it 
Stated that 2500 additional spindles wil 
be placed in the mill of the Edgefield 
Manufacturing Co. 


South 
rens Cotton 


heads on 100 


Carolina, Laurens The Lau 
Mills have placed dobb 
looms for the purpose of 
making fancy weaves, and if they proves 
satisfactory, will similarly equip another 
hundred very They may add other 
machinery 


soon. 


*South Carolina, Reedy River: 

tory W DD 3 t 

Reedy River \ 

1s tne intentio 

pend from $25,000 to 
to take 


$20,000 
place of 
t the 


MEilis Starting Up. 


*Arkansa LAtth 


1) 


4 Rock The Thoma 
Cotton Mill which reported las 
spring wa to be erect this plac 
has commenced operations, and is r 
producing commercial wrapping 
clothes lire car} warps, ete. 

plant has %,000 spindles. 





MILL NEWS 


New Jersey, Gloucester City. The 
Gloucester Mfg. Co.’s mill has started up 
after a shutdown of several weeks 


New York, Stuyvesant Falls. The 
Van Alen Cotton Mills have started up 
again after an idleness of several months 


*North Carolina, Norwood. The plant 
of the new mill has been started up for 
the purpose of testing the machinery 
and it is expected that it will be running 
full very soon. 


*North Carolina, Rutherfordton The 
machinery is being installed ir the 
Rutherfordton Cotton Mills, recently pur- 
chased by Myer IL.ev! and associates, and 
it is expected that the plant will soon be 
in full oneration. 


Waxhaw. The Rod- 
man-Heath Mfg. Co. have completed the 
equipment of their plant, and are now 
operating the machinery on yarns. 


*North Carolina, 


*South Carolina, Graniteville. The 
Warren Mfg. Co., are placing their oper- 
ating machinery in position and it is ex- 
pected will soon start yp with about 
10,000 spindles. EF. F. Verdery is presi- 
dent and treasurer and W. W. Simons, 
Jr., secretary They will manufacture 
print cloths. 


*Tennessee, Bristol. It is understood 
that the sale of the Bristol Cotton Mills 
to J. M. Fulton of Mount Airy, N. C., has 
been confirmed by the courts and Mr 
Fulton will probably put the mills in op- 
eration very soon and will add some new 
machinery. 


*Virginia, Petersburg. John C. Ma- 
loney, one of ithe new company of Caro- 
lina mill men who have purchased the 
Swift Creek Cotton Mills, expects to start 
up the mills very shortly. It is stated 
that the price paid to August Wright 
and Charles Leonard for this property 
was $12,000. 


Mille Shutting Down. 

Glasgow 
for a 

repairs 


—Connecticut, Glasgow. The 
Yarn Mills have been shut down 
week for the purpose of making 
to the machinery 
The Morse 
their cotton 
indefinite 


Putnam 
shut down 
place, for an 


Connecticut, 
Mfg. Co. have 
mills at this 
period. 


—Missovri, Carthage. The Carthage 
Woolen Mills have shut down for the 
purpose of making necessary repairs 


Island, East Greenwich. The 
Mills have shut down. 


-~Rhode Island, Fiskville. The Jack- 
son Cotton Mill has been shut down inde 
finitely 


—Rhode 
Phenix Woolen 





Woolen. 


New Mills. 


—Maine, Dexter. A new 
has been organized here which will own 
and run the Brick mill of the former 
Dexter Woolen Co. It is named the 
Union Mfe. Co., and is capitalized at 
$1500. The officers are C. MI Sawyer, 
president; W. H. Carr, vice-president; W. 
H. Judkins, secretary and treasurer; 
Messrs. Sawyer, Carr, Judkins, W. 
Brewster and A. A. Springal, directors. 
This disposes of the last idle mill prop- 
erty of the old Dexter Woolen Co. 


coropration 
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Massachusetts, Millbury. H. L. 
Bowden of 18 High St., Boston, has or- 
ganized a company under the name of 
the Bowden Felting Mills Co., and has 
purchased a factory at Millbury, for the 
purpose of manufacturing felts. He ex- 
pects to start in on the production of 
goods about Dec. 15th. There will be a 
dye house. 


“Massachusetts, North Adams. R. E. 
Schouler, who has heen superintendent 
of the Blackinton Mills for many years, 
has taken possession of a building here 
where he will start in the manufacture 
of fancy worsteds, as we reported in our 
ssue of Sept. 2nd. Mr. Schouler expects 
to be in running order by Jan. Ist, 1899 


—*New Jersey, Camden. Benjamin F. 
Boyer & Sons, worsted yarn manufactur- 
report that their new mill will soon 
be in operation. They will operate exclu- 
sively on French system worsted yarns. 
The building, which we reported in the 
early spring, is 60 by 100 feet, and is lo- 
cated on Delaware Ave. and Cooper St 


ers, 


*New York, Niagara 
tions are being made for 
the plant of the Alexander Morton Car- 
pet Co., of Glasgow, Scotland. This is 
the company we montioned last spring as 
having purchased land from the Niagara 
Falls Power Co., and they will also ob- 
tain their power from the same company. 


Falls. Prepara- 
the erection of 


—*Oregon, Dallas. The Woolen Mill 
which we reported Oct. 28th as being 
leased or practically sold to the Pioneer 
Woolen Mills Co., Tacoma, Washington, is 
reported as making many improvements 
to the plant. It is said that a new iron 
and brick picking room has been built, and 
in electric light plant will be put in later. 
It is also stated that a large manufactur- 
ing establishment for making wearing 
ipparel will be built in connection with 
the mill. 


—Pennsylvania, Albion. We are in- 
formed that G. W. Wilcox, of Connecti- 
cut, is considering the opening of an ex- 
tensive woolen mill at this place, which 
will be capitalized at about $20,000. 


—*Pennsylvania, Brookville. Further 
particulars are at hand regarding the 
woolen mill which is to be erected at this 
place by Levi Heidrick and George W. 
Sykes. $35,000 is being invested in the 
plant to commence with, but plans are 
being drawn to permit the immediate en- 
largement of the machinery to 5 per 
cent. more than the first capacity, if the 
enterprise proves successful 60 hands 
will be employed at the start. Product 
will be ordinary flannel and finer grade 
of goods, such as cassimeres, and prob- 
ably worsteds. Mr. Sykes is connected 
with the Reynoldsville Woolen Co., an 
he states that they will probably enlarge 
to about the same capacity as the Brook- 
ville Mill 


Messrs, 

carpet 
Sts., in- 
be six 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Sykes Bros., manufacturers of 
yarns, Hancock & Huntingdon 
form us that their new mill will 
stories high, 50 by 100 ft 

"Pennsylvania, Troy. The Northern 
Woolen Manufacturing Co., formerly C, 
J. Marble & Sons of Coudersport, who 
are now building a new mill at this place, 
expect to have it ready about the 15th 
of February. They will manufacture 
blankets and yarns and also ready made 
clothing. They want some experienced 
blanket weavers, also cloak and vest 
makers and an expert cutter 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


California, Stockton. The Stockton 

yen Mill laced new machinery 
I 1e purty ’ changing their preduct 
rom woolen blankets to the making of 
cashmeres., 


ose 


Michael H 


addition 


Dona- 
to the 


Connecticut 
has comy] 
icket Mill: 

Armour Felt 

estab- 

success- 


*I}linois, Chicago The 
Works, which we ré ed were 
lished in August, have been so 
ful in the operations that they have 
heen compelled to double their capacity 
and new machinery is being installed 
rapidly as possible. H. P. Darlington is 
manager. 


por 


as 


stated 
ing ad 


Worsted 


Madison. It is 
achinery is be 


the Lakeside 


Maine Ex 
considerable n 


the plant of 


Massachusetts, Blackstone An addi- 

built to the No. 1 mill of the 
Woolen Mills, Charles Fletch 
or. The buildings will b 
with new machinery for mak- 
dyed fabrics 


is being 


tone 


¢ propriet 
equinpe ad 
r 


x nece 
*Massachusetts, 
additions to the Chapel 
turing Co. are nearly compl 
expec that work will be 
there very soon. 


Cherry Valley The 
Mills Manufac- 
ed and is 


ed commenced 


North Billerica. Tal- 
bot Woolen Mills inform us that a new 
boiler house will be built in addition to 
the other enlargements wementioned las 
week 


*Massachusetts, 


Me 
Eaton 
they ex 


*Michigan Eaton tapids srs 
Harner Bros proprietors of t 
Rapids Woolen Mills, report that 
p commence manufacture of goods 
structure about Jan Ist, 
will be fine woolen and 
yarns, also weaving 
put in two new of 
them four sets in 
power. 


‘ to 
n their new 
Produc 
merino knitting 
yarns. They will 
woolen cards, giv 
eam and w 


1899 
sets 
ing 
tota ~ ater 
imden The addition 
being built to the 


New Jersey, C 
which we reported was 
Highland Worsted Mills, Ninth and State 
Ss is finished the company is now 
installing machinery therein 


ind 


New Jersey Camden The Fries 
Breslin Co Atlantis Ave ind Ferry 
are building extensiv 1dditions to 
plant. A building 100 by WO feet 
four high, is being rented, where- 
in will installed looms and other ma- 
chinery. A new dye house is also being 
erected, 130 by WO feet This will cause 
in enlargement of their capacity 25 per 
cent. 


Road, 
their 
stories 


be 


New 
house 
by 94 


the 


Passak A 
194 feet, and an 
recently 
Botany 


Jersey 
100) by 
feet, have 
plant of the 


new dye 

annex, 100 
been added to 

Worsted Mill. 


York 
being 


building 
for the Fulton 
purpose of giving 
plant, is al- 


Fulton. The new 
built 
the 
present 


*New 
which is 
Worsted Mills. for 
more room for the 
most completed. 


New York, Newburg. An additional 
story is to be placed on one of the stone 
buildings of the Newburg Woolen Mills, 
Foster & Taylor, proprietors. ‘The con- 
tract has been given out. The building is 
70 by 132 feet, and the addition will be of 
stone. 


WORLD 


*New York, Newburgh. The Hudson 
River Woolen Mills inform us that their 
uldition, which we reported Nov. 
will be iners their spin 
and | icilities. 


used to 


iming !f 


ase 


inia, Clifton 
iddition is being 
Thomas Kent Mfg. 


Pennsyl 
four-story 


mills of the 


Pennsylvania, 
J. Hatfield & Co., 
ton und woolen goods, 
cated in the Sciota 


Philadelphia. ‘Thomas 
manufacturers of 
who have been lo- 
Mills, Manayunk, in 
tend removing, the middle of next month 
to the Ripka Mills It is probable tha 
the plant will be increased from 64 

the present number, to 100 looms 


cot- 


looms 


Pennsylvania Philadelphia. J R. 
Keim & Co., proprietors of the Shaxa- 
maxon Worsted Co., 515 Market St are 
building a new mill at Second and Pale 
thorpe Sts., which is nearly completed, 
and it is expected that it will be ready 
for occupancy by Jan. Ist. 
Reynoldsville. I is 

Reynoldsville Woolen Co 
intend enlarging their plant. The pro- 
duct is flannels, yarns and skirts. The 
present plant consists of two sets 24 
ioom im dy 


Pennsylvania, 
stated that the 


ste and 
*Pennsylvania 
dye house which it 
ner & Co., is 
full details of 
Oct. 2th 


Spring City The new 
erected for Ur 
We gave 


issue of 


being 
ilmost completed 
our 


this project in 


*Virginia 
pany has .been 
of $75,000 for 


Buena Vista \ stock ym 
organized with a capital 

the purpose of continuing 
the operation of the Buena Vista cassi- 
mere milis, which were lately purchased 
by Charles Kent. Mr. Kent will be 
dent of the new company, and Ambrose 
Timberlake will be vice-president and 
genenral manager, with David Miller as 
secretary It is stated that the new com- 
pany will enlarge the plant and erect 
new buildings for the purpose of putting 
in additional machinery. 


presi 


Mills Starting Up. 


Delaw Knowles 
Wooler 
cown 
it is 

until 


ire, New Castle The 
Mills which have been shut 
recently, have resumed work, and 
xpected will continue running in full 
Jan. Ist 


*lilinois, Springfield 
Woolen Mills have resumed 
made the repairs rendered 
the recent fire 


The Springfield 
work, having 
necessary by 


*Maine 
Woolen Mills 


Guilford The 
have started up 


Piscataquis 
again 


*Maine, Phillips. 
Co., of which we gave 
issue of Oct. Ist, is now 
operation 


The Phillips Woolen 
full details in our 
ready to start in 


Maine 
that the 
closed sin 
started up 
Portland, 
start it 


Rumford Falls. It is reported 
woolen mill, which has 
» the early spring, will 
igain. Howard Corning, of 
will take charge of the mill and 
up on the manufacture of felts 


been 


soon be 


The 


again 


Maine Skowhegan 
Woolen Mill has started 
short shutdown. 


Coburn 


up after a 


—Maryland, Bank. The lower mill at 
this place, property of the Elk Mills Co., 
which has been unoccupied since tthe re- 
moval of the Gambrill Mfg. Co. to Havre 
de Grace, will soon be re-opened, and it 


is aid that 60 looms will be operated. 





MILL NEWS 


rshaw and Jacob 


Scott Delbert . 
Elkton, are ‘tthe interested 


Wilson, all of 


parties 


Dalton. We are in- 
formed that the Hampden Woolen Co., 
which we reported Oct. 28th had shut 
down, is about to resume operations. 


*Massachusetts 


Holliston. The Hol 
Mill has resumed operations 
shutdown 


Massa husetts, 
liston Yarn 
after a short 


—*Massachusetts, Huntington. There is 
prospect of a resumption of business at 
the Highland Woolen Mills. F. C. Pater- 
son, formerly superintendent, has formed 
a company to operate the mill. 


The new 
Butler 


Lawrence. 
plant of the 
completed, and will 
plant was built by 


*Massachusetts 
worsted combing 
Worsted Co. is now 
soon start up. This 
Frederick Butler and leased to his sons 
Franklin and Marcus. The main build 
ing is of brick, three stories high, 120 by 
50 ft., with a boiler and wheel house at 
tached. It has 4 combs and cards. 

*Massachusetts, Leicester. The addi 
tions to the Chapel Mills Mfg. Co.'s plant 
have been completed and the mills have 
started up on full time Cheviots will be 
the principal product of these mills. The 
mills were purchased by Channing Smith 
formerly treasurer, a few months ago 
and he has enlarged the plant, making it 
a four-set mill instead of a two-set, as 
formerly 


Massachusetts *ittsfield. The Pitts- 
field Mfg. Co., whose plant has been idle 
for about a year, intends to resume op 
erations this month 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge The Hecla 
Woolen Mill has resumed operations after 
a shutdown of several weeks. 


Massachusetts. West Millbury. The 
weave room at the mill of Edwin Hoyle 
& Son has resumed operations with addi- 
tional help. 


Hampshire Goffs Falls. The 
Woolen Mills have started up 
weeks shut down. 


New 
Devonshire 
after a two 


*New York Amsterdam. J. T. Hep- 
worth, general manager of the Amster 
dam Woolen Mills that he ex 
pects to have it in full operation by 
March Ist, 1899, when they will manufac 
ture high grades of woolen goods for 
men's wear. A considerable amount of 
the machinery necessary has been pur- 
chased in England. 


reports 


The Globe Woolen 
while 
now 


New York, Utica. 
Mill, which has for a considerable 
beer running on short hours, is 
working on full time. 


New York, Waterloo The Waterloo 
Woolen Mfe. Co.'s mill has started up 
again after a shutdown of four weeks. 


Albermarle It is 
Mill is almost 
operation very 


Carolina 
Wiscassett 
will start 


*North 
said that the 
completed and 
fo0o0n 


New Hampshire 
Woolen Mills have 


Dover. The Sawyer 
resumed operations. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Hitchen 
Mfg. Co.’s mills have started up again. 
There has been some change made in the 
class of goods manufactured, and some 
new machinery is on the way from Eng- 
land. It is expected that as soon as this 
machinery is installed, the plant will run 
steadily. 


Pennsylvani 
Clifton Worsted 
proprietor, has r 
an eight weeks’ 


Clif te 
Miil, Alt 


sumed re 
shutdown. 


William 
to st 


*Rhode Island, Mapleville. 
Legg informs us that he expe: 
up the Mapleville Mill shortly 
McAnanny and Frank W 
interested with him 1 the 
machinery is being overhauled 


Vermont, Hartford The Hartford 
Woolen Co.’s mill has started up and is 
now working on full time 


Virginia, rill We are informed 
that there a likelihood of the Snow- 
ville Mills being started up to make 
shoddy and cotton goods. O. G. Slenker, 
proprietor of the mill, will furnish the 
mill and water power, together with 
what wool he has on hand. Mr. Newby, 
of Dresden, Ohio, will furnish three sets 
two broad looms and other ma- 
chinery. These mills have been engaged 
in the manufacture of blankets, jeans, 
cassimeres, flannels, lindseys and yarns. 


of cards, 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Warsaw. We are informed 
that the Knox-Hill Co., proprietors of the 
woolen mill at this place, have shut down 
for an indefinite period. 


Illinois, 


Point 
This 


Iowa, West Point. The West 
Woolen Mfg. Co. has shut down. 
mill does not run in the winter. James 
H. Hendry, general manager and super- 
intendent, is returning to his home in 
Utica, where he will spend the winter 


Maine North Berwick North 
serwick Woolen Co.'s mill h it down 
for am indefinite period. 


Maine, Sabattus. The lower mill of 
the Webster Woolen Co. has closed down 
for an indefinite period 


*Maine, Turner F. D. Faulkner's 
woolen mill has shut down indefinitely, 
throwing 40 hands out of employment 


Adams. is reported 
Falls, Mf Co.'s mill 
period. 


Massachusetts, 
that the Windsor 
has shut down for an 

Massachusetts Lowell t is re 
ported t the Merrimack Woolen Mills, 
which been running on short time 
since spring, will probably close 
down for an indefinite period very soon. 

New Hampshire, Union A. L. Taft's 
woolen mill has shut down for an indefin- 
ite period. 

Almonte joyd, Caldwell & 
Mill has closed for repairs. 


Ontario, 
Co.'s Woolen 


Silvicola. The business of 
the Reedy Creek Woolen Mills Co. has 
been finally wound up. These mills have 
been idle for a considerable while 


Tennessee 





Knit. 


New Mills. 


*Georgia, 
derwear mill which 


jarnesville. The new un- 
is being built by the 
Hanson-Crawley Co., is nearly completed. 
Full particulars of this mill were given 
in our issue of August 19. 


—*Georgia, Cedartown. Macinery for 
manufacture of underwear is being in- 
stalled in the mil! at this place, known as 
the Wanita Knitting and Hosiery Mill. 
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—*Georgla,. Cedartown. G. Ww 
Featherston, whom we reported as about 
to start a Knitting mill, informs us that 
it is not as yet a certainty, but that he 
would be glad to have estimates from 
buildersof knitting machines for theman- 
ufacture of ladies’ and men’s underwear, 
together with auxiliary machinery, 
shafting, belting, ete. He has good 
power, and states that if the prices and 
general outlook are satisfactory, he will 
be more than apt to build a mill. What 
he would like to get is an estimate on a 
complete organized plant, rather than 
the prices of individual machines. 


Georgia, Molena. James Brooks has 
commenced work on the erection of a 
small knitting mill here. 

Illinois, Aurora. It is said that J. C. 
Ruth, who at one time was engaged in 
the manufacture of suspenders, has es- 
tablished a factory at this place for the 
purpose of making silk underwear. 


*New York, Phoenix Mills. 
dex Knitting Mills which 
chased the Hope Factory 
town expects to commence spinning yarn 
about Feb. Ist, 1899, and when the sum- 
mer comes will manufacture underwear 
The plant will consist of 1120 spindles, 15 
knitting machines and four sets of cards; 
water power. It will be known as mill 
No. 2 of the Index Knitting Mills. John 
P. Doane is the superintendent. 


The In- 
recently pur 
near Coopers- 


Ohio, Eiyria. The Fay Stocking Co 
has been incorporated here with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. W. L. Fay is presi 
dent and manager, Henry Wurst, vice- 
president; R. T. Reefy, secretary; and R. 
W. Hill, treasurer. The company will 
erect a new building, and will install, ma 
chinery for the purpose of making a spe 
clal kind of goods They desire to re 
ceive estimates on knitting and> finish 
ing machinery, also equipment for a dye 
house. 


*Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. 
The new knitting mill which we reported 
Oct. Ist had been formed by James Mor- 
ley, Julius Kauffman and Joseph Bough- 
man has been started up with a small 
force of hands, which will probably be 
enlarged later on 


Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. We 
learn that William Sausser intends start- 
ing a Knitting mill in the building lately 
occupied by the Eureka Knitting Mill 
Schumacher & Keller, proprietors. 


Vermont, Bennington. It is reported 
that a knitting plant will be placed in the 
old Aldine Mill here. It is not as yet 
known who ar interested in this project. 
The Aldine Mill has 
number of years 


been closed for a 


Enlargements aud Improvements 


*Connecticut, Winsted The addition 
which we reported last week would be 
built to the Winsted Hosiery Co.'s plant 
will contain 20 new knitting machine 
which will bring the total number of 
knitting machines up to 145. The com- 
pany expect to have the addition com- 
pleted and in full running order by Jan. 
Ist, 1899. 


*Georgia, Stone Mountain. The knit- 
ting department, which we reported 
earlier in the year, the Amestown Cotton 
Mills contemplated adding to their plant, 
has been completed, and is now running 
with a daily capacity of 100 dozen pairs of 
men's hose. 


Massachusetts, Highlandville. A one- 
story addition is being built to W. Carter 
& Co.'s knitting mill at this place 


—*Massachusetts, Northampton. Con- 
tract has been given for building the 
foundation of the new hosiery mill for 
the McCallum Hosiery Co. 


Massachusetts, Ware. An addition Is 
being built to the underwear finishing de- 
partment of the Otis Company at this 
place. 


*New York, Cohoes. The F. W. Kav 
anaugh Co., which has lately reported 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,- 
000, to succeed F. W. Kavanaugh & Co., 
inform us that they are building an ad- 
dition, which they expect will be in com 
plete running order by Jan. Ist, 1899. They 
manufacture men's, ladies’ and children's 
cotton and woolen mixed goods, and 
nfen’s, ladies’ and children’s fleece lined 
goods in both cotton and wool back ef 
fects, together with men’s and children’s 
balbriggan underwear. 20 new knitting 
machines have been installed, which will 
bring their total up to ), and 1440 cotton 
spindles 


New York, Cohoes. The Victor Knit 
ting Mills Company are considering the 
construction of a two story building be 
tween the new Nos. one and two mills, 
which are at present being built. It will 
be fire proof, and will be built entirely of 
brick and iron, and will be used for the 
pickers and lappers. It is also stated 
that a portion of the brick work on the 
North side of the No. 3 mill will be re 
built. 


New York, Mechanicville. An addi 
tion is being built to the plant of the Me- 
chanicville Knitting Co., 20 by 75 ft., in 
which, when completed, new machinery 
will be installed. 


*New York, Utica The Utica Knit- 
ting Co. inform us that the increase in 
their capital stock, which we reperted 
last week, will be used for the purpose 
of doubling their present plant, which 
consists of 48 knitting machines and 
eight sets of cards. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Gold 
Crown Hesiery Knitting Co. confirms 
our report that they are about to add a 
yarn spinning plant to the mill. They 
will manufacture cotton hosiery yarn on 
cones, 18's to 24's, and will put in 2,000 
new spindles and will also add four knit- 
ting machines giving them a total of 114 
machines. Production will begin about 
Jan. Ist, 1899 The new equipment has 
been ordered 

*North Carolina, Raleigh. 
lard Mfg. Co., of = 
which we reported recently would re- 
move its plant to this place, will expend 
some $6,000 for the enlargement of ‘the 
plant The company will increase its 
equipment by 25 knitting machines and a 
2h. p. engine. The product will be full 
and half hose. Their new shop is at 628 
Hillsboro St. 


The Wil 
Willardville, N. C 


Pennsylvania, Mohn’s Store. An ad 
dition is being erected to the hosiery mill 
of Leininger & Co 

Pennsylvania, Norristown. 
Regar, owners of the Globe 
Mills, are building a dye house at 
new mills at this place 


Rambo & 
Knitting 
their 


*Pennsylvania, Pottstown Wisner, 
Heistand, Booth & Co., manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery, who removed from 
Parkerford to this place, have started up 
their new hosiery mill with 14 machines 
and about 20 hands, which will be in 
ereased in the near future to 50 machines 
and over 50 hands. The new building Is 
20 by 50 feet, three stories high and built 
of brick: steam power 
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—Pennsylvania, Reading The Read- 
ing Knitting Mills are adding 160 addi- 
tion automatic knitting machines, which 
will increase the daily output of the mill 
from 1200 to 1800 dozen hose. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The Pennsyl- 
vania Knitting Mills, which have been lo- 
cated at 506 Kerper St., have taken poses 
sion of the three-story factory building 
at Eighth and Oley Sts., their former 
quarters having become too small for 
their volume of business. 


—Rhode [sland, Woonsocket. Frank J 
Prue & Co., who have hitherto been man 
ufacturers of worsted yarn mittens, have 
just started to change their production to 
underwear, and will operate eleven knit- 
ting machines and eight sewing machines. 


Mille Starting Up. 


—*Indiana, Fort Wayne. The United 
Knitting Mills have now started work on 
ehildren’s hose. We gave full details in 
regard to this mill, which is a branch of 
the Wayne IK<nitting Mills, in our issue 
of Sept. 28rd. 


—*New Hampshire, Franklin Falls. It 
is said that the Aiken Hosiery Mill, 
which we reported Oct. 7th had shut 
down for the purpose of making repairs, 
will start at least part of their machinery 
on or about December Ist. 


—New Hampshire, Laconia. J. W. 
Busiel & Co.’s hosiery mill, which has 
been closed for a considerable while, has 
started up for the purpose of making 
samples, and it is probable may continue 
in operation throughout the winter. 


~New York, Cohoes. There is a rumor 
to the effect that Charlies McCarthy, of 
Troy, N. Y., proprietor of the American 
Knitting Mills, intends placing the plant 
in operation very soon 


—*Vermont, Bennington. The Bradford 
Mill, which has been practically rebuilt, 
is almost completed, and it is hoped to 
have the mill in full running order during 
the next two weeks 


silk. 


New Mills. 


Connecticut, Norwich There seems 
to be every reasonable prospect of the J 
B. Martin Company, Lyon France, lo 
eating a branch of their business in thi 
town. This firm has been considering th 
advantages of many towns, all of whict 
have been very sanguine about obtaining 
the business. The town proposes to remit 
the tax of, and exempt the company 
from taxation fer a period of ten years 
and to appropriate a sum of money 
exceeding $1,000, necessary to purchas 
building site to be n to the company 
The Martin Com 1y illing to us 
considerable i wn ney in putting 
up the plar is to have the 


land pres¢ é é e suitabl building 


and receiy yncerning taxes 

New Jé , New Orange. A new 
mill is being built at this place in which 
§. J. Wylie and William Solomon, of the 
Hope Valley Silk Mfg. Co Wyoming 
R. I. are interested It will be two 
stories high, 175 by 42 ft., and will be 
used for the purpose of making all-silk 
goods. It will be a 200 loom plant, and 
it is expected will be in operation by 
Dec. Ist. Office and salesroom, 640 Broad- 
way, New York 
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*New Jersey Paterson. The brick 
work on the addition to the Sterling Silk 
Co’s plant is reported as practically com- 
pleted 


—New York, Cohoes. The Tivoli Mills, 
owned by he toot Mfg. Co., have 
started’up in full after a long period of 
work on three-quarter time. 


—Fennsylvania, Allentown. Nagle & 
Sons are reported as contemplating the 
erection of a new silk mill at this place, 
which will employ about 200 hands. 


—*Pennsylvania, Coatesville. Machin- 
ery is now being installed in Ashley & 
Bailey's new silk mill at this place, and 
it is expected that it will be in operation 
by Jan. 1, 1899. 


*Pennsylvania, Lock Haven. Work 
on the foundation of the new Lock 
Haven Silk Mill is being pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible. We gave full par- 
ticulars of this project in our issue of 
Oct. 14th. 


—*Pennsylvania, Parsons. The Parsons 
Silk Throwing Co.’s new mill is rapidly 
getting into working order and machin- 
ery is being installed. It is expected 
that production will be started very soon. 


—Pennsylvania, Shamokin. A silk 
throwing establishment has been or- 
ganized here with a capital of $15,000, 
$12,000 of which is already subscribed. It 
is expected that the plant will be in 
operation within 20 days. It will occupy 
the first floor of the new silk mill and 
about 70 hands will be employed at the 
start. It is incorporated under the name 
of the Shamokin Silk Mill Co. John Mul- 
len has been appointed treasurer. The 
following board of directors has been 
chosen: Hon. C. R. Savidge, Hon. R. R. 
Kulp, Col. W. C. MeConnel, C. O. Leader. 
John Mullen, W. W. Ryon, D. D. Heim, 
and W. E. Snyder. 


*Rhode Island, Wyoming We are in- 
formed by the Hope Valley Silk Mfg. 
Co., that they expect to sté production 
of their goods Nov. 15th 50 new looms 
are being installed, and 
add 150 later on. They w 
silk goods for cloak and 
tailors’ satins. S. J. W 
Solomon are the intereste« 
fice and 
York 


salesroom 640 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


ccticut, Myst ported 
that the Ross Velvet so ll make 
anotl nlargement in t near future. 


addi- 


m of 
‘oO. 


remova 
City 


New Y Sidney. The Clark Fabric 
Co. has found it ec ’ to nlarge 
their plant. The silk is having an 


addition built 2: ; t wo stories 


oo Yes 


Ssegge 
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high, and another addition is being 
erected at the novelty works, 60 by 100 
feet. 

—New York, West New Brighton. The 
Empire State Woven Label Co.'s “plant 
has recently been enlarged, a number of 
new looms installed and other machinery 
of the latest improved design added to 
the equipment. The plant now consists of 
18 double looms with a capacity of about 
100,000 woven labels per week. The main 
building is 40 by 60 feet, three 
high. A. H. Buhl is proprietor. 


stories 





Miscellaneous. 


New Miills. 
Massachusetts, Boston An organiza- 
known as the New England Dyeing 
& Finishing Co. has purchased a two 
story factory buildir Codman S8St., 
Dorchester, and will occupy the prem- 
once 


1g on 
ises at 

Missouri, St. Louis. The American 
Mfg. Co., manufacturers of jute bagging, 
have received a permit to erect a four 
story bagging factory between Chouteau 
and Hickory Sts., in this city, at a cost 
of $4,700. They are at present in the 
tialto Building, where they operate 71 
looms. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


New Haven. The For- 
syth Dyeing, Laundering & Bleaching 
Co. are very busy at present and have 
been for a long time. They are so rushed 
with work that they are considering the 
question of an enlargement, although 
nothing definite has yet been decided. 


—Connecticut, 


—New Jersey, The Lion- 
dale Bleaching, Dyeing & Print Works 
are adding largely to their machinery 
equipment, including a new printing ma- 
chine. 


tockaway. 


Philadelphia. The 
Franklinville Dye Works will carry out 
their plans of building an addition to 
their plant, as previously- reported, and 
will also repair the damage caused by 
the recent fire. Contracts have been let 


*Pennsylvania, 


Mills Starting Up. 


Millbury Whitney, 
McDuff & Co. thread mill, which has 
been shut down for short time, has 
started up again ith the regular force 
of hands. 


Massachusetts, 


Williamstown The 
Works have resumed 
short shutdown for the 


plant. 


Massachusetts 
Finishing 
operations after a 
purpose of making repairs to the 


Loston 


Fires. 


—Connecticut, New Britain. A fire 
broke out in the factory of the New Brit- 
ain Knitting Co. recently, causing dam- 
age to the amount of $1,000. 


Illinois, Springfield. A fire occurred 
at the Springfield Woolen Mills recently 
causing a loss of over $1,000. The mill 
shut down for a week for the purpose of 
making the necessary repairs. 


Massachusetts, East Brookfield. The 
picker house of the Mann & Stevens 
Woolen Co. was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, together with its contents. The 
shoddy mill plant is owned by the Qua- 


boag Mfg. Co., and was leased by (the 
Mann & Stevens Woolen Co. The picker 
house was two stories high, 42 by 42 feet, 
and contained three picker machines, a 
quantity of oil and some 5,000 pounds of 
shoddy. The estimated loss on the ma 
chinery, stock and building is $2,600. A 
new picker house will be built at once. 


Rhode Island, Pascoag. The Pascoag 
Woolen Mill, Wiseman & Dunn, proprie- 
tors, was destroyed by fire Oct. 3ilst. 
The loss is estimated at $40,000. The 
plant consisted of a large wooden build- 
ing, 120 by 40 ft., a picker house, dye 
house and boiler house, all of which were 
burned. 





Failures and Suspensions. 


Millbury. The co- 
partners of the firm of John H. Mason 
& Sons have field three separate peti- 
tions in bankruptcy. Total firm liabili- 
ties are $510,000, with assets of $289,000. 
Individual liabilities of Eugene W. Ma- 
son, $335,890; individual assets of the 
same, $102,600. Individual liabilities of 
John H. Mason, $180,250.02; individual as- 
sets of the same, $109,520.67; making the 
total liabilities $1,326,000, and the total as- 
sets $509,000. 


Massachusetts, 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. The credi- 
tors of the Plymouth Woolen Co. met re- 
ently to consider what should be done in 
the matter of their recent failure, and 
Messrs. Ripley, Curtis & Crosby were 
appointed a committee to investigate and 
report on the assets, and to recommend 
some plan of action in regard to the mat- 
ter. It is sé that an extension of time 
will be asked for and granted to enable 
a satisfactory settlement of all 
Liabilities are now estimated at 
A proposition has been made to . 
the notes of Sawyer and Douglas for 50 
per cent. of the indebtedness, to run 
three years, and notes of a new corpora- 
tion for the remaining 30 per cent., the 
new company to take the assets in trust 
and give in equal amounts one-year and 
two-year 5 per cent. notes 


*New Hampshire, Dover. A return 
has been made by Jeremiah Williams and 
A. W. Sulloway, assignees of the Sawyer 
Woolen Mills, to the effect that the total 
liabilities of this company are $995,709.30, 
with assets of $626,161.60. In the assets, 
the assignees have not included some 
$75,000 due from the Somersworth Ma- 
chine Co., and about $45,000 due from the 
Dover Clothing Co., both of which firms 
have assigned, and from each of which 
some dividend will be received. $300,000 
of receivables, due from F. A. and J. 
Sawyer have likewise not been included 
and there is also the real estate and ma 
chinery of the mill, which includes not 
only the mill itself but some tenement 
houses in addition, all of which stand on 
the bocks of the mill as being worth 
575,163.61. A committee has been chosen 
to confer with the assignees, comprising 
M. T. Stevens, C. W. Jones and A. P 
Loring 


New Jersey, Paterson Frank Van 
Cleve, receiver of the Knickerbocker Silk 
Co., has wound up the affairs of the com- 
pany Liabilities are $19,639.72. The cred- 
itors will have the sum of $4324 to divide, 


less fees and costs. 


New York, New York City. Abraham 
Ober and Albert Radlauer, partners in 
the firm of Ober & Radbauer, have filed 
a petition in bankruptcy with liabilities 
at $4,800. and no assets. They were for- 
merly manufacturers of sweaters at 42 
Franklin St., under the name of the 





MILL 


Gotham Knitting Mills, which concern 
failed in June last. 


New York, New York City. James 
and Allan Macnaughton have severally 
filed petitions in bankruptcy with heavy 
liabilities nd small issets. The liabili- 
ties of James Macnaughton amount to 
$1,129,530, and his nominal assets are $347,- 
921. The liabilities of Allan Macnaughton 
are substantially the same as his brother, 
and his assets consist of a two-fifths’ in- 
terest in the various securities pledged 
for loans, claims against the Merchants 
Safe Deposit Company and the Wool Ex- 
change for salary, together with a small 
deposit in the Tradesmen’s Bank. The 
liabilities of both are nearly all for vari 
ous sums of money advanced on notes 
and each of the brothers is liable for the 
whole indebtedness, being ither maker 
or endorser on the notes. The bulk of th 
debts are secured by pledges of various 
stock which are put i the asset 
While they are liable for the whole debt 
to outsiders is between themselve 
James is linble for three-fifths and Allan 
for two-fifths. 





Facts and Gossip. 


Connecticut, Winsted. The capital 
stock of the New England Knitting Co. 
has been increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 
This increase has been fully paid from 
actual surplus earnings of the corpora- 
tion. 


*Delaware, Wilmington George 5S. 
Capelle has been appointed receiver of 
the Arlington Mills Mfg. Co Whether 
the receiver will operate the plant is not 
known, but it is not considered probable 
that it will be operated for some time. 


Frorida, Jacksonville. The American 
Fibre Co., are reported as desirous of re- 
ceiving prices on cotton batting machin- 
ery. 


Illinois, Chicago. The Union Feather 
& Wvol Manufacturing Co. has been in- 
corporated here with a capital stock of 
$10.0. and the following as incorpora- 
tors: Joseph V. Crane, G. Langhenry and 
John Stelk. 


Iowa, Des Moines. Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed changing the 
name of the Des Moines Mills to the Des 
Moines Hosiery Mills 


Kentucky Mayfield The Mayfield 
Woolen Mill Company are about to en- 
gage in the manufacture of pants, from 
the product of their own looms. Many 
improvements have recently been made 
in their plant, and more are said to be 
contemplated in the near future 


Maine, Dover. The woolen mill of the 
Brown Mfg. Co. is running four d 
week 


Maine, Foxcroft Mayo & Sons mill 
is running } ut four days a week at pres 
ent, and will probably continue on that 
schedule for some time 


Maine, Madison. The Indian Spring 
Woolen Mill Co. have stopped their night 
work. A large addition is being built to 


the storehouse. 


Maine, Wilton. The Wilton Woolen 
Mills, F. J. Goodspeed, proprietor, have 
stopped running nights, throwing 5 
hands out of employment. 


—*Massachusetts, Clinton. The C 
Worsted Cu. have closed their lower 


NEWS 


e now,at wi 
upper mil 


*Massachusetts, Fall River The 
ockKholders of the Laurel Lake Mills 
have voted to cut down the capital stock 
from $500,000 to $200,00, and to raise it 
igain to $400,000. This will cause the re- 
capitalization of the mills on a basis of 
$/ a spindle. The stockholders will have 
until Jan. Ist to subscribe for the stock 
intaker after which the remainder, if 
any, will be sold at public auctior A 
new board of officers has been chosen, as 
follows: Clerk and treasurer, Edward L 
Anthony directors, John P. Slade, Leon- 
ird N. Slade, M. G. B. Swift, Dr. S. W 
: Joseph A jowen, Edward L 

and John B. Huard 


*Massachusetts, Farnumsville 
Farnumsville Cotton Mills, which 
ported last week had shut down agair 
have not yet started up, and the impres- 
n that the will remain 
closed until after the new year 


sion seems to be 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The seamless 
pocket department of the Whittier C 
ton Mills has shut down indefinitel 


Massachusetts, Mendon The mill 
George R. Whiting manufacture 
shoddy amd extracts, which wa 
last August, has been rebuilt 
pacity has been increased, and a new 
dition has been built to the picker house 


*Massachusett North Oxford. Mich- 
1e| Degnan, proprietor of the Oxford Dye 
Works, states that he is simply introduc- 
ing finishing machinery in his establish- 
ment for the purpose of finishing fabrics 
or other concerns, and will not put in 
looms as reported 


Massachusetts, North Oxford. The 
Thayer Woolen Co., which operates a mill 
her and in Dayville, Conn announce 
their intention of running their mills only 
half time after Dec. Ist 


*Massachusetts, Oakdale. A report 
has been current that the West Boylston 
Mfg. Co. may go out of business, when 
their property is taken by the Metropol 
tan Water Board We are informed 
h treasurer that this has little or 
foundation; in fact, the officers have b 
investigating various sities for more than 

they have added new ma- 

to the plant at Oakdale and have 

taken any formal action whatever 

‘e to the future of the company 

running as fully as pos- 

re is no thought whatever 

topping, but what its future wi be 
an unsolved problem. 


Vv 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. There has 
been some delay in the arrival of the ma- 
hinery for the Pomeroy Mill, which has 
d by Helliwell & C of Leeds 
t is probable hey 


f 


been lease 
» £ ar ! i 
ile to start for at 


, and 
not be at 


i¢ 


*Massachusetts Smithy 
eems to be no prospect of 
work at the cotton mill 
Smith, and many of the 
leaving the town 


Massachuset 
reported 
hav be 
ing the il fact f J. H 
convertir t a shoddy 


Massachusetts, Worcester The Cl 
nd Machine Co, have filed a voluntary 
petition in bankrupte, The ecured 


claims amount to $18,000 ind u ¢ ired, 


agenesis 


tHe od in? 


se) es 
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$10,082.01. S. W. Goddard and Anna R New York, Amsterdam The Van 
Cleveland are owners Brocklin & Stover Co. has been incor 
porated here for the purpose of dealins 
*New Hampshire, Manchester. The in knit goods, with a capital stock of $90 
Amoskeag Cotton Co. have won their 000. The directors are William H. Rowe 
against the city of Manchester for Jr., of Troy; William 8. Van Brocklin 

an abatement of taxes. They have been and Martin L. Stover, of Amsterdam. It 
awarded the sum of $41,357.53, and the will carry on the business of Van Brock 
city will, in addition, have to pay the in lin & Stover 
terest of this sum and the costs in the 
case *New York, Dolgeville. It has been 

en, i a oa decided by the courts that all creditors 
the — 7 slik mill * ing built ai whis pl = of the late firm of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
eg gyre ses ey ee es “ who intend bringing actions for the pur 
by Bamford Bros. fell down recently, the : ein’ > the i 4 f Al 
rain and high winds having weakened pose of vacating the appointment o A 
the at ; ae : a bert M. Mills as receiver, will have to 
»e structure to a considerable extent : 

bring such action in the courts in Her 

New Jersey, Camden. The Fidelity kimer County, and that actions brought 
International Co. has been incorporated in other localities will not be recognized 
here for the purpose of manufacturing . 
cotton seed oil and cottcn yarns. Capital —North Carolina, Charlotte. It is re- 
stock is $2,000,000, of which $25,000 is said ported that a loom reed factory is to be 
to have been paid in. Incorporators are established here by John Leslie and as- 
Charles A. Furbush, James A. McCul sociates, who were recently connected 
lough, Robert K. Reinmey and Andrew with the Southern Card Clothing Co., of 
Cochran this city 


Cast 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. Pelham Mfg. Co.'s mill, Pelham 


B. D. Davol was recently re-elected 
eside : farnard Mfg. Co., Fi “a : ; 
= “—- of the Barn 1 Mfe ) Fall W. A. Gill, overseer of weaving for 
a ee many years at the Asheville Cotto1 
James W. Cumnmock, treasurer of the Mills, Asheville, N. C., has been pro 
Manchester Mills Manchester N H moted to the position of superintendent 
mas resigned I'rancis Hamilton has resigned 
H. Creekmore, formerly with the overseer of spinning at the Laurens Cot 
M ‘le Charlotte N ct has ton Mills, Laurens, 8. C., and is now 
? the carding ané spinning at verseer of spinning, spooling and warp 
teat mina ' t the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mil 
: nta, Ga. 


that 

° : 

neriy Superintend > 

‘hread Mills 7; ? Henry Harris, for a number 
uppointed w y section hand in the Meth ; 


about fourteet ill, Methuen, Mass., has res 
1eW meri 
pers ink A, Hawkins 

Shove Mil i 


ton 
l of the G 
jreenwich R 


( 
h t} 


W the tirm a numb 


day overseer y go when in different hands 


mill, Enore Ss . Franklin, 








nam 
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Mills, Pelham, 8. C., has been promoted W 


S. Pratt, of Montville, Conn., ts 
to assistant superintendent 


now with the Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee 










Mass is Overseer of weaving 
J. R. Federline, formerly of Roar 
Rapids, N. C., has charge of the spin Supt. Page, of the Smitherman Cot 
ning in the Courtenay Mfg. Co mills ton Mills, Troy, N. C., who has been suf 





Newry, 8. C f 





ering from an injury sustained in an 

















ecident, is back again at the mill 
Sidney F. Hopkins, formerly with the 
Derby Cotton Mills, Derby, Conn., ha J. W. Roberts, formerly superintend 
succeeded A. K. Wood as overseer of ent the spinning department of the 
earding in the Valley Falls Co mill Courtenay Mfz. Co.'s mill, Newry, S. C 
Albion, R. 1 has resigned to accept charge of the 
spinni it the Anderson Cotton Mills 
John R Mason has given ip the Andes s. c 
superintendency of the Laurel Lake 


Mills, Fall River, Mas 













John O'Connell has been engaged as 
overseer of weaving in the Valley Falls 
John R. Morris has been ele ed Co.'s mill, Albion, R. IL, which position 
superintendent of the Anderson Cotton \. J. Blanding formerly held 
Mill Anderson, 8S. © in place of Wil 
liam R. Roberts. lately deceased J. S. Osteen has taken charge of the 
weave room of the Monroe Cotton Mills 
Claud Montioy formerly secondhand Monroe Ga 
ut’ the Laurens Cotton Mills Laurens 
5. C., has been promoted to the positior Leontine Lincoln was recently elected 


of overseer of spinning 





president of the Hargraves Mills and the 









Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass 
M. L.. Moore, recently in charge of 
the pinning twisting ind weaving it ID’. H. Wallace is now dyer and hem 
the Southside Cotton Mills, Salem, N. C ist for the Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus 
has been promoted to the position o Ga 
boss carder, succeeding Calvin Moore 





who has accepted the superintendency of T. W. Wilmarth 


has entered upon his 
the Efird Mill, Albermarle, N. ¢ new duties as superintendent of the Gal 


eston Cotton Mill, Galveston, Texas 









George W Miles, formerly with the Mr. Wilmarth was formerly superintend 
Lancasier Mills, Clinton, Mass has ac ent of the Millbury Cotton Mills, Mill 
cepted the superintendency of the Ben bury. Mass 
nett Spinning Ce.'s mill New tedford 













Mass James H. Whitney, formerly clerk in 
the Merchants’ National Bank, Norwich 
W. G. MelLoon, formerly superintend Ct., is occupying a similar position in the 
ent of the Barnaby Mfg. Co., Fall River office of the Norwich Bleaching, Dyeing 
Mass., has been appointed superintend & Printing Co 
ent of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton 
Mas to succeed W. G Nichols re J. M. Templeton has succeeded M. L 
signed Moore in charge of the spinning, twist- 
ing and weaving at the Southside Cotton 
Thomas McVeigh is now secondhand Mills, Salem, N. C 
of ring spinning with the Putman Mfg. 
Co., Putman, Conn, W. P. Kelley, formerly of the Musco- 





gee Mfg. Co.’s mill, Columbus, Ga., has 
en appointed overseer of weaving at 





Andrew Shields formerly designer 










for the Pemberton Co., Lawrence, Mass the Phoenix Mills, Nashville, Tenn 

has recently accepted position of assist 

ant superintendent and designer for the A. Kale, of Mt. Holly, N. C., has suc- 
Mississippi Mills at Wesson, Miss ceeded W. J. McDonald as night super 



















intendent of the Atherton Mills, Char 
Robert Stewart formerly with the lotte, N. Cc 
Slater Cotton Mills, Pawtucket, R. I 
has been appointed superintendent of the George Keiler, recently engaged in 
Shove Mills, Fall River, Mass the grocery business at Charlotte, N. C., 
has returned to the mills business, anc 
John Schofield has resigned his posi is now with the Ada Cotton Mills, in 
tion at the Alpha Mills at Charlotte, to charge of the card room 
accept charge of the spinning, spooling, 
warping and slashing at the Enoree Mfg C. W. Jones, of Boston, president of 
Co., Bnoree, S. C the New England National Bank, has 
heen elected treasurer of the Manchester 
James Sparks now has a position un Mills, Manchester, N. H succeeding J 
der his brother, Charles Sparks, at the W. Cumnock, resigned 
Cliften Mfg. Co.'s No. 1 mill. He re- 
cently resigned as spinning overseer at V. M. Johnson is now boss weaver at 
the Union Cotton Mills, Union, 8. C the Lockhart Cotton Mills, Lockhart, 8 
Cc. Mr. Johnson was formerly employed 
W. G. Nichols has resigned as super- in a similar capacity in the Mills Cotton 
intendent of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton Mills, Greenville, S. C 


Mass 














Jonathan Pickles has resigned his po- Woelen. 
sition with the Phoenix Co. of Nashville, 







Tenn., and accepted another with the Charles Bigelow has been forced > by 
Henderson Cotton Mills at Henderson, ill he lth to resign ae gent of the Big- 
Ky. elow Carpet Mills, Clinton, Mass., and 


has sailed for Egypt 
—Walter «Parker, of Lowell, was re- 
cently elected a director in the Har J. H. Hill is now filling the position 
graves Cotton Mills, Fall River, Mass left vacant by V. M. Johnson, resigned, 
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Westfield 
her with 
Newton, 


Thomas 


now employed at 
Devons ] : 


Goffs Fall N. H 


Somersv 


Dick, formerly designer in the 
! Montreal, Can- 

tion as superin- 

in the 


I Gilles 
ton Place, Ontario. 


reman of the carding 


Warp Mill, Westbrook 
and removed to his 


Philip ina, graduate of the Phila- 
delphia Textil School has been ap- 
pointed foreman < the carding room at 

\\ Mill, Westbrook, Me., suc- 


G \ ‘roc tt is now employed as 
machinist : a ‘aryville Mills, Carey- 
Mass., Richards having re- 


J. Clifford Ayer is in charge of the 
twelve set woolen mill operated by the 
Mascoma Flannel Co., Lebanon, N. H. 


Albert Gurney has returned to his po- 
finisher in the Singleton 
Worsted Co.'s mill, Franklin, Mass. 


sition as boss 


John Gallagher, formerly dyer at 
Collinsville Mills, Collinsville, Mass 
resigned and removed to Franklin 
where he has obtained a similar position 


F. H. Graichen has resigned as spin- 
ner, twister and spooler at the Manton 
Woolen Miilis, Manton, R. L, to accept a 
position of assistant superintendent. 
Mr. Graichen was with the Manton Co 
for 14 years. 


M. J. Gahagan, formerly employed by 
Holden, Leonard & Co., Bennington, Vt., 
as carding overseer, has resigned and ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Otro- 
bando Woolen Co Norwichtown, Conn 


Heneault is ,in charge of the 
Dunn Worsted Mill, Woon- 
eeding W. H. Parr, re- 


Dover 
dyeing at the 
socket, R. L., suc 


signed. 


Joshua saton has succeeded George 
S. Lowe overseer of spinning for 
Henry B. F: Howard & Berks Sts., 
Philedelphia, 


Matthew Holloran, formerly of Otter 
River, Mass., is now with Holden, Leon- 
ard & Co., of Bennington, Vt., as second- 
hand in card room. 


John Hartley has resigned his posi- 
tion as dyer for the Sterling Mills, Low- 
ell, Mass., after a service of four years. 


L. B. Hollingsworth has secured the 
position of carder with the Robinson 
Mills, South Windham, Me. 


Charles FE. Fields has been employed 


tion of bookKeeper with the 


weaver by the Yount W 
‘o., Yountsvill Ind. 
secured t 


Pondicherry 


Walter N. Fogg ha si 


‘o., Bridgton, Me. 


formerly boss 
isher at the Merchants Woolen 
Dedham, Mass., has taken charge o 
nishing roor of F. L. Sayles & C 
mill, Pascoag, 


Benjamin Evers 


Charles Eames, of Andover, Mass., 
has taken charge of the electric plant at 
1e Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 


Alfred McLellan, of Watertown, has 
been appointed dresser tender at C. W 
AS \ D Gleason's mill Gleasondale, 
Mass 


Velcom Mortimer, formerly with 
Edwin Hoyle & Son at their West Mill- 
bury mill, is now taking charge of the 
weaving for the Worcester Textile Co. 
at Millbury. 

Peter M. H. McEwen has resigned as 
overseer in finishing room of the Hamp- 
den Woolen Mills, Hampden, Mass 

T. E. Moore, of 


Webster, has been 


engaged as boss spinner by the Thayer 
Woolen Co., 


Killingly, Conn. 


Frank McCracken, formerly in the 
pattern room of the French River Tex- 
tile Co., Mechanicsville, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a position as designer in Putnam, 
Conn. 


Frank McMahon has resigned as boss 
earder at the Oak Valley Woolen Mill, 
Tarkiln, R. I. 

Otho Sawyer, formerly boss finisher 
at the Penobscot Woolen Mill Dexter, 
Me., has accepted a position at the Mor- 
rison Brothers mill. 


Stanley W. Sharp, 
Stafford Worsted Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., has severed his connection with 
that firm and removed to Norwich, Conn. 


engineer for the 


John Supple has removed, with his 
family, to Chicago, where he has a posi- 
tion as boss dyer. He was formerly em- 
ployed by Milner & Co., Moosup, Conn., 
in a similar capacity. 


W. H. Parr has resigned his position 
with the Dunn Worsted Mills, Woon- 
socket, Rh. L., to take charge of the dye 
house of the Perseverance Mill, Woon- 
socket, R. I 


Arthur Pilling, of Newton, Mass., has 
accepted the position of boss weaver for 
Franklin Glazier & Son, South Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 


talph Richards, bookkeeper, has sev- 
ered his connection with the Stafford 
Worsted Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., 
and has removed to Woonsocket, R. L, 
where he has purchased a steam laundry. 


W. B. Robinson has been employed in 
the dyeing department of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass. 


J. J. O'Connor, boss spinner at Ed- 
win Hoyle & Son's mill, West Millbury, 
Mass., has resigned. 
Little, of Rockville, 


Sydney Conn., 
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has begun work a 
Jenks, Warren, Mass. 


James Levins has resigned his posi- 
tion as weaver for the Westerly 
Woolen Co., and secured a similar posi- 
tion with the Bound Brook Woolen Mills 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


boss 


George 8S. Lowe, for the past two 
years overseer ,of spinning for Henry B 
Farrell, woolen and merino yarn spinner 
Philadelphia, has resigned. Mr. Lowe is 
the ccretary of the Carders and Spin 
ners Association of Philadelphia. 


William Watson is now manager of 

Waverly Worsted Yarn Mills. Mr 
fatson was formerly boss spinner with 
John and James Dobson at Falls of 
Schuylkill, Philadelphia. 


J. L. Katadee, of Fitchburg, is now 
employed in the carding room of tn 
American Mills Co., Rockville, Conn 


Charles S. Conover, an engineer in 
the Pioneer Knitting Mill, Amsterdam 
N. Y., fell in the mill, and one of his 
shoulders and two ribs were broken 


Wm. C. Colburn, 
Clyde Knitting Mill, 
has resigned. 


bookkeeper in the 
Waterford, N. Y 


Thomas Sloan, foreman of the knit- 
ting department at the Dunham Hosiery 
mill, Naugatuck, Conn., cut his 
hand badly while putting on a belt 


Co.'s 


—Mr. 
of the Aetna 
with the Troy 
having resigned. 


Phiilips, formerly superintendent 
Mill, Troy, N. Y is now 
Knitting Co., Mr. Organ 


—Jacob Ross has succeeded Winfield 
Mincher as bookkeeper in the Riverside 
Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., Mr. Mincher 
having gone to the Clyde Knitting Co 
Waterford, N. Y 


—James O'Rourke has been engaged as 
night carder in A. V. Morris & Sons’ No 
3 knitting mill, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


George Owen 
Haleyon Knitting Mill, Cohoes, N 
was married to Miss Sarah Davis, who is 
a soloist in St. John’ Church choir 0- 
hoes. 


bookkeeper in the 
- Y 





Deaths. 


—Edward R. Powers, for a number of 
years superintendent of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, died recently of pneu- 
monia, at the age of 58 years 


—Henry Mauger, a well known woolen 
manufacturer of Germantown, died very 
suddenly. Mr. Mauger, with a party of 
friends, was on a hunting trip, and 
shortly after arriving at Marshall's 
Creek, complained of sickness, and re- 
tired. Soon after, he was found lying on 
the floor dead. 


Abraham Morrison, of the firm of A. 
S. Morrison & Bros., Braintree, Mass 
died recently at the age of 50 years. 


David Harpster, known throughout 
the country as one of the most extensive 


wool growers 
Harpster, O 


Alfred §S Marchant, L well 
mill man of Cohoes, N. Y., died Nov 
A widow and four children survive him 


Charles M. Brandon, superintendent 
; Mills, Floren 


of the Cherry Cotton 


Ala died recently. Mr Br 
been in poor health for some 


James V. Turner, who w latel Lp- 
pointed superintendent of t Brown 
Mfz. C Dover, Mae died 1 tl rf 


appendiciti 


James Norton, overseer of the weav- 
department at the Warren Woolen 
Stafford Springs, Conn., died Nov 
iged 44 years old. Since Mr. Nor- 
removal from Hampden, Mass., ten 

year igo, until his death, he had been 
connected with the Warren Mills 

R. Rounds, for many years in the em- 

ploy of the Everett Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., as boss spinner, died recently 


Michael Maloney, of Proctorsvil 
Vt., formerly overseer in finishing 4d 
partment of Josiah Perry’s mill, Webster, 
Mass., died Oct. 27th. 


Michael Gilfillen, boss carder ’ 
United States Rubber Co.'s knitting mill 
at Woonsocket K I died t f 
typhoid fever, aged 31 years. 


recently of 


Moses A. Dunton, overseer of the 
yard crew at the Lockwood Co.'s mills 
for twenty vears, died recently it his 
home in Waterville, Me., aged 54 years 
Mr. Dunton was connected with erecting 
the Barker Mill in Lewiston, and also 
the Lockwood mills in Waterville 


Thomas Duffy, an 
number of years at 
mill, North Chelmsford, 
cently 


employee for a 
Moore's 
died re- 


George ( 


Mass. 


Thomas Lape, at one time extensively 
interested in the flax mills at Valley 
Falls and Schaghticoke, died last month 
at his home in Valley Falls. 


William Moorcroft, an old Vermont 
manufacturer, died in Barre last month 
it the age of 76. Mr. Moorcroft came to 
this country when he was six years old, 
his family frst settling at Andover, 
Mass. He learned his trade with James 
Gould at Gouldsville, Vt., and remained 
with him for 19 years. Forty-five years 
igo he, together with Joseph Barker, of 
Quechee, Vt started a flannel mill at 
Jocke« Hollow in Barre. He was subse- 
quently interested in mills in North 
Montpelier, and afterwards came back to 
Barre and continued his mill there until 
1893, when, being in failing health, he 
closed the mill and gave up business. 


William Holt, an old woolen manufac- 
turer of Springfield, Pa., died last month 
it the age of 77. Mr. Holt was a native 
of England, and for some twenty years 
operated the mill in Springfield with his 
brother, under the name of Holt Bros. 
In 1872 he withdrew from that firm and, 
joining his brother-in-law, formed the 
firm of Fitzpatrick & Holt, and until 
within six years operated the Canton 
Mills at Manayunk 
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‘WANTED. 


Knitter on Engli-h hand frames. 


machines, 
care Textile World, 


WANTED. 


Position as cloth examiner; 
house preferred Bestof references can be 
given. Address, X 17:1. care Textile World. 


lo CENTS 


Stamps will do. 


We have purchased from 








the author, W. S. Kelley, the | 


balance of the edition of his 
pamphlet on Cotton Prepara- 
tion and the Standard Yarn 
Tables. Although published 
ten years ago, much of the 
matter is as good as ever and 
well worth 10 cents, at 
which price we will close 
them out. 
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illustration of Cotton Fibre 

Cotton: Inspection and Selection 

Mixing and Opening 

Process 

Machinery and Power 

Twist and Elasticity 

Temperature and Humidity 

Numbering and Testing 

Yarn-testing Apparatus 

Explanation of Tables 

Standard Strength T'ables (Four Quali- 
ties) 

Standard Table (Good 
Quarter Numbers 
Draper’s Strength Table 
Hyde’s Strength Table 
Table for Numbering Yarn 
Grades and Comparative 

Cotton 
Convenient Multipliers 
Yarn Number—Metric System 
Thermometer Notation Rules 
Metric System 
Metric Equivalents 
Cost of Patents 


Quality), to 


Prices of 





SEND (0c. IN STAMPS 


An‘ we wili send you a copy 
postpaid. 


CUILD & LORD, 
620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Must be | 
fully experienced and capable of altering | 
Address immediat ly, K 174, 


commission 





It is the best binder ever invented It 
takes only half a minute to insert the mag 
azine, an! thereafter it is kept clean, and 
can always be found when wanted. A 
single binder will hold ene volume (6 
numbers) of the Textile World. When 
it is complete it can be filed away in yoar 
library as a most valuable book of reference 
for the year 1898. 

As a method of keeping your Worlds for 
future use, itis worth ten times its cost. It 
makes all the difference between lost, torn 
and dirtied copies, scattered about the house 
or office in such confusion that you can 
never find what you require, and a hand. 
some, orderly file, which becomes atthe end 
of the year a handsome volume for your 
library. 

A single copy found when wanted repays 
the co-t of the binder twice over. We can 
not too strongly urge upon subscribers the 
great importance of preserving each issue of 
this magazine in our binder. In afew years 
you will have an encyclopedia unequalled 
in character, variety an timeliness. In this 
way you can in a snort time possess a real 
library without expense to yourself. 

The binder has strong cloth covers and the 
name “Textile World” stamped as shown 
in illustration, The six numbers make »¢ 
volume of about 1000 pages. 


The Binder will be sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 65 cents, 
(Stamps will do.) 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any present subscriber who will 
get us a new subscrption to the TEXTILE 
WORLD and send $2.00 to pay for the 
same, we will send the Binder free. 


GUILD & LORD, - Publishers, 


620 Atlantic Avenue, 
BosTOnN, MASS. 





1898 EDITION NoOw_READY. You WANT IT. 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
.»» New Features for 1898 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye houre or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be,estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS, ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 

IND RAG DEALERS, BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 
rILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 
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A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


water Power xe unions“ | Worsted .". Machinery, 


Ww. K. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 28 Strawberry Street, 


Expert German Finisher Wanted. PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


A man who is thoroughly acquainted 

with German finishing machinery and SOLE AGENTS FOR 

German finishing ee. + — 

with a thorough know ge of machin- : 

ery. One who can operate as well as de- J. B, Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 
pee information. Address is } Buggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 


G. F. care of Textile World. | Drawing. 








For the purpo-e of closing up the estate of Samuel 8. Myers, deceased, we offer 
The for sale the Tiffin Woolen Mills, located in the center o1 the best woolen coun.- 
try of the United States 

sane It is a six-set mill, 48-inch breakers, with Bramwell feeder, and 40-inch fin 
Tiffin ishers, one new Johnson & Bassett 320 spindle operator, 7 Davis & Furber Jacks 
with Johnson & Bassett operator attachments uv spindle each, all% 

inch guage, one Cleveland, 120 spindle twister, 4 spoolers, 2 warpers, and 22 

| broad Crompton looms, 3 fulling mills, one of them 1s new, Hunter make, one 

00 ell four string washer, two extractors, both wetand dry. Curtis & Marble rotary 
gigs, one Curtis & Marble rotary shear, one Curtis & Marble back drum shears, 

4 one Miller press, one Park & Woolson double-acting steam brush, one Cleve- 
Mills land cloth dryer, two boilers, both new, engine in first-class condition, of 240 
horse power, also burr picker, mix picker, duster, scouring machine, and dye- 

ing machine, all in ranning order, and in first-class condition in every particu- 

For lar, and at present machinery is all running, in a brick building, with slate 
roof, 150 feet long, by 60 feet wide, with picking room, boiler house, engine 

house, and dye house attached, on the main street of Tiffin, Ohio. The execu- 

N | tors of the estate are located in Canada, and they are bound to close up the 
a é. estate, and will sell chean on or before January Ist, unless thetimeisextended. 

All correspondence in regard to price, and furtber inquiry, write, 


S. Meyer & Sons, Tiffin, Ohio. 

MACHINERY ®!222i | WHEN IN WANT OF °s8:2°2seh. 

ers, Pulleys anc 

Couplings. Ma- Solid Round 
chinery Stee] in all sizes from 61-2inches diameter down | 
to 314 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock. | or Rawhide Sewing Machine 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons, , belting of the best quality; 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every- 


thing in readiness to be shipped at once. Our goods are Also Black English Picker Leather, 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all. 


COMP RE pam Sit South Benton, eg =| WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 
South Boston, Mi aa«. NEWARK, N. J. 
FACTORY PROPERTY. | PARTNER Wanted by 
" : ’ | MANUFACTURER of 
FI i yf | WOOLEN FABRIC GLOVES, 


etc., for sale and to let. Can present any | 
line of industry. | Or owner is willing to sell his business 
Rn. D. W. "McHKAY, } and accept a position as superintend- 


, ent. Address, 8 172, care Textile World. 
21 State Street, BOSTON. 


CYCLONE FANS! 


Moderate in Price, 
Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 














Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 








publishers. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 


Ferguson, John W, Paterson, 
Automatic Feeds 
Wool. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R 
Balling Machine. 


Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
N. J. 


Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., 
Billington, J. H. & 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, 11. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Belt Hooks. 
Field, Frank E., 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Berr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Maron Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 


Phila., Pa. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


+ len. 

Butterworth, H. . Sons & Co., Philadel. 
ja. 

New D ore Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


phil A Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
so Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


ante Tools. 


Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila, Pa 


Crompton & Kuowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 


BUYERS’ INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


for Cotton and 


Co., 113 Chestnut St., 
256 Devonshire St., 






Chemist. 


Adriance, Jobn §8., 
York. 


Cleth Vesting Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Weol and Cotton). 


Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., 
dence, R. I. 


Comber Needles. 
Townsend, Thos., 


105 East 39th St., New 


Provi- 


Providence, R. I. 
Copper Print Beollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providenee, R. I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providenee, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
ton. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N 
Pa 


, Bos- 


- 4th St, Phila- 


Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 

Cobb, Thad. S., Machinery Co., Lowell, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works ,Worces. 
ter, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


Fairmount Machine Co, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 


Co, Pawtucket, R. 
Kilburn, L incoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R 


Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Ww oon- 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Cutters for Kuit Fabrics. 


Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Designers. 

Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St., New York. 
Dryers. 

ny Textile Machinery Oo, Phila- 


Pitiitns Ga, Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, O. G., 5ons, Granitevilie, Mass. 

— B. é. Uo, % Vliver St, Boston, 
ass. 


Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 


Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philacelphia. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 


Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falla, RB. I. 
Lee Woolen Co. 


, Springfield, Mass, 
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Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
img Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, R. 1. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenix iron Foundry, P ovidence, R. | 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 84 Uliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying +) 

Weensosket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. 

Fond ody Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M,311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 


and Wood 


Provi- 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Amend Process Co,, 205-211 Third Ave., New 
York, 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
k 


ork. 

Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Centra) Wharf, Boston. 

Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby St., Bos- 
ton. 

Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston 

Dillon & Co, 20 Cedur St, New York. 

. * . oe of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 
St, N. Y. 

Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front 8t, New York. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Pi eserpata, Pa. 

Innis & Co, 3 Cedar st, New York 

Jaeck Bros. . The, Co., 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Janney, 0. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, '& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Unc axville, Conn. 

Keller, Jobn J, & Co, 104 106 Murray St, N. Y. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Peri St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hnd-on 8t, N. Y. 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-)81 Front St, N.Y. 

Merrimac Chemica! Co, Bo-ton, Mase, 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Pickhardt & Kattroff, New York. 

Roessler & Has-lacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 

Sipepiees | Dye Wood Ext. Oo, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamford Mfg. Co, 13% 137 Front St., N. Y. 

Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane’ 
N. Y. 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 

Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 


Dyers and Finishers. 
Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 


Mass. 
Craneten Worsted Millis (yarns), Bristo) 
» Be 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw 
tucket, R. I. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 


Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Ea-tern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 
Conn 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Engineers, Mechanical. 


Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 
American Express Co. offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feeders 
See Card Feeds. 
Feed Water Pamps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pheonix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 
Filters for Water. 
New York Filter Mfg. Co., 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York, 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
H.R. Bennett, 1217 Filbert 8t., Phila. 
Fiuted Bolla. 
Conhoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y¥ 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Falling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Uo, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No, Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 604% and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ma. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Biaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Harness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose aad Rubber Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston 
Ink, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Knsarance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 2% 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Mnit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cheeey Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


rr & Co, Edgings,’Germantown 
a, P 
Mepest & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Kent & Fite Mfg. Co, 2632 Mascher St, 
hi 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Matt Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet. Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St, 
Phila Pa. 


Mattting Wachine Cylinders. 
Paxton & (Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Maitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Works, Elm and 
Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., 
deipnia, 

Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport. N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mannfactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Phila 
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Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
Si, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, K. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Sts, Phila 


Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media 
delphia, Pa. 

Kenney, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 

Keysione Kuitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th st, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamb Mtg. Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N.H. 

Mayo Knitting Muchine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris. 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & U’Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scou & Williams, 2079 EK. Cumberland 8t., 
Phila., Pa. 

Stafforu & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delphin, Pa. 

Taylor, James, §35 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 

Muitting Needles and Supplies. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Auisieruam, N. ¥ 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, V 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, NH. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. I. 

Dodge Seedie Co., Mavchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No 7th St, Philade)pbia, Pa. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn, 

Manutacture:s’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th S8t., 
Philad: lphia, 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, \.H. 

Page Nee:l+ Co, Chicopee Falls. Mass. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Philadelphia. 

Treat, Urion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell! Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Laberatery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa. 


Lamps, Electric. 

Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William St., New 
York. 

Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mase. = fe dias 

D er Company, Hopedale, b 

Fairmount Muchine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Leom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, ‘Wor- 

cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Lubricators. 

Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
St, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 

Dixon. Jos., Crucinie Co. Jersey City. N. J 

Graphite Lubricating Co, Bound Brook, 
N.J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
hinery Dealers. 
eee a & Bro, 28 Strawberry 8&t, 
Phila, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Maile. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Me. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon 8t, Worcester 

Mass. 


Mills For Sale. 
Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin l1on Bridge Co, the, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

ill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. |. 
Bamford & smith, Pascong, R. I. 
Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Ed, & 


Jefferson, 
Phila, Pa. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Nappiag Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Masxs 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa, 

Little Hustler Napping Co, Hudson, N, Y. 

Woonsocket Napping Muchine Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Novelties. 
Stv-hn, C, 
Mass. 

Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnoon, CU, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 


Patent Solicitors. 


Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mus~'ink. H., Amsterdam, Holland. 

Phillips & Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 

Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Penstocka. 

Dairymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Perforated Copper 

Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N. J. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Cnemical 

William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 

Garfield Woolen Co. Garfield, N. J. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain 8t., 
Philaelphia. 

Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 

Pueumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Ameledema Oliless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 

Channow, H, Co, 25 Market St. Cnicago, Il. 

Ea-tern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Foward, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, C. W. Company, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Hanter, Jas, M :chine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jones, W. A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, I). 

Presses. 

Crawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ma, 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, ’iiiladelphbia. 

Howard, Gen. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, C. W. Co, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I 

Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 
NJ 


Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 


178 Green St, Jamaica Plain 


Co., 100 


Salliven Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Pressing Erons,Gasand Air Heated. 
Skeftall, C. H, Mgr, 305.307 Mercer St, New 
York. 
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Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447.449 W. 14th 
St, New York. 


m ps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Johns, H. W., Mfg. Co., 100 William 8t. 
New York. 

Roofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va, 

Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Werk 

for Mills. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. 1. 
Laminar, Fiore Co., No. Cambridge, Mase. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 

Sample Cards. 

M+rcbhants Sample Card Co., 79 Crosby St., 
New York. 

Yerrington, F.M,17 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston. 

Schools. 

American Correspondence School of Tex 
tiles, Lowell, Mass. 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St, 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls, 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Silk Machinery. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co. New Bedford. Ms. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St., Boston. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Columbia Mfg. Co, 143-151 Pocasset St, Fall 
River, Mass. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co,165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Gyeee Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips C» The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Seaps. 
Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 


Spindles. 
Seeniey. Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale. Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Spindle Tubes. 


Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders, 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, R. 1. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Worcester Spinning Ring Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Basie. Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Lasurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 81 Milk St, 
Boston. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Keutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 
Corcoran, A. J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Powtucket, R. I. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
Emeral t 8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 


Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 


Towers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos. 


ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. 1st St, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Textile poe! Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 





Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 


Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 













BUYERS’ 


Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watches and Clocks. 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
‘Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco —— Clock Co, 
Bost 
Nanz 4 Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leftel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Conoes Foundry & Machine Uo, Cohoes 
N. 
Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire 8t, Boston. 
Winders. (Hosiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weool. 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Pratt, Danie) §., 180 Summer St, Boston 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weoi Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. 4. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Maxs. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, R 
Wool-Custom Work. 
Lee Woolen Co, Springfield, 
Wool Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 


Weool and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
z. 


620 Atlantic Ave, 


Mass 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Phila 
Pa 
Mass. 


Philadelphia. 
Co., Lowell, 


Rates & Judson, Lowell, 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Uo., 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery 
Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Macbine Co, Phila, Pa 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St.. Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney , Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Wachine Co. No. Adams, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa 
Philade Iphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Philips Co The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Maas 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
socket, 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., 
socket, ° 
Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 
, Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
~ Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen 
pridge, Mass. 


Woon 


Woon 


Co, Riverdale, North- 
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Sceourers and Carbon- 
izers. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 

Lee Woolen Co, Springfield, Mass. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R. I, 
Sargent’s, é. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westtield, Mass. 

—_— Andrew J, dr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
, Boston, Mass. 

onaan & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


Weol Sorters. 


Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex. 
ilk St, Boston. 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 


American 
change, 45 

Burnet & Co., 
land. 

Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadw ay, cor. 
Spring St., 

Fleming & C ot R Philadelphia, 

a Spinning Co, Germantown. 


Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 

Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Indian Ore hard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 

King. Alex, & Lo, & Leonard St, New York 


Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whiitier Cotton M.lls, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels “fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., re 

Indian Reoiined Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York 

Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex 
change, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly. R. I. 

ons ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Colchester Mills, 86-88 Franklin St, New 
York. 

Eichmann & ee 530 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 

Ph ane ay ‘Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8S, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
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Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 
R. I. 


King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. 1 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & ‘Campbell “% Abe Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Muss. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 


land. 
Eichman & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hoghe %, ) Franklin St., N. Y 
Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Eichmann & soqrnbers, 5380 Broadway, cor 
Spring St..  # 
Goff, D. & 34 Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Skerry, A.T,& Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Burnet & Co., 24 George Sq. Glasgow, Scot. 


land. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut st, Phila.Pa. 
Montgomery &Co,J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 


Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N. Y 


Silk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 


WORLD 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. 

Eichmann & -* rnberg, 5380 Nie , cor, 
Spring St, 

Hawes, U.S, a Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Cipaguan, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, K. 8, 228 ‘Chestnat St, Pua, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mig. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

King, Alexander & Co. 544 Leonard St, N. ¥ 

Rockwell, Eijward M, Leominster, Mass. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


ABeghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Botany Worsted Mills, Pus<aic, N.J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, P hilade! 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 a cor 
Spring S8t., N. 

El asser, Albert R, Addingh«am, Pa 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, 

Herbst & Jones, | 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila. Pa. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Roaton. Mane 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following cuiumn-« should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each adverti-er are on file, and the addresses of -uit- 
avle agents, superintenvents aad foremen for every branch of the textile indust:y will be 


turnished to manufacturer-. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until ;o ition is 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; 


each 


case wil! be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and witheut charge to 


manufacturers, 


A mewber of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personuai altention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1454 Superintendent, Manager or 
. Designer. Has worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres a. cheviotse. Is Scotch, but has 
worked a number of years in this country 
and in Uunuda. Good references. 
1443 Agent or Supt. of Woolen Mill. 
, Aye 42; murried. Has been man 
aver, supt. or assi-tant supt. for the last 
twenty years. Experienced in all «lasses of 
goods and makes of machinery. Has good 
references. A first-class manufacturer. 


1452 Superintendent or Wesigner 
Ve four woolen mill. Age 42; married, 
Has had a large experience, and 
is well recommended, Out of employment 
at present on account of his mil shutting 
down, and cantake a position at once on 
moderate salary. Has worke: on all classes 
of woolen zoods, cotton warps,a d has had 13 
years’ experience on fancy woolen dress 
goods, Familiar with the Knowles looms 
and Davis & Furber cards &nd mules 
13! bed Woolen Superintendent or De- 
OVO signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account Of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent 


1250 
woolen 
meres, 


American. 


Superintendent, or would accept 
u position as designer in a good 
mili. Understands fancy casi 
cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
anions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 

935 Weoolen Supt. and Designer. 
JOU Graduate of German ‘Textile Schoo). 
Has managed successfully two mills in the 
West. Thoroughly up on designing and 
general mill management. Age 35. Married. 


References first-class. 
1387 Woelen Superintendent, © 
YO who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en wills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 
dence solicited. 


one 


superintendent or de 
First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviots, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


pom 
Woelen 


1268 siguer. 


| COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


| 
| 1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 
| von Weaving. Age 43; murried; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
aud Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot- 
tons, Worsteds and silks. Is familiar with 
all makes Of loomsxnd dobby hr ads. Is at 
present employe, but wishes to better him 
self, if poxsible. Refers to present and past 


employers 
| 153 Superintendent desires position 
ina cotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Ha~ worked on prinis, fine sat- 
eens, sherting ginghams, duck, denims, cet 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa 
tolnar with ali makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em. 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
“ in both Northern ang Soutuern mills. 
Has started 3 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sheetings and 
fine shirtings. First class reterences from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room 
| 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 
accept post'ion as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good reter 
ences and a first-class record) and is a thor 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds of 
yarn, e~pecial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married, 


ATS Cotton Superintendent with expe. 
vit rience us bDOs=s carder, master me- 
chenic xnd superintendent on prints, sheet 
ing*, twills and -ateens. An American of 
high character, and whore ability is proved 
by ps*trecord,. Age 35, married; can accept 
po ifion atonce, 


1390 


goods 


Cotton Superintendent. Especi 
ally qualified for a mill making dress 
and fine shirtings. Experience with 
first-ciass mills as designer and manager. A 
young man of high character. At present 


employed. 
1269 Cetton superintendent, carder, 
own spinner and dresser; 48; married, 
Has held position in some of tLe best mills 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro. 
chet and Marseilles quilts, ete 
1236 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 
-_ change position. Is thoroughly 
competent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, manager,push andjexecutive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under- 
stances how to keep production right as to 
quantity, quality, and lowest cost. Best 
system of economy maintained. First-class 
references can be given. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1367 Bess Carder of wool, shoddy, or 
YU' cotton. More than 12 years experi 
ence as boss carder in leading knitting mills 
in N.Y. At present employed but desires 
to change tor $3 00 a day or better. Can take 
charge of mule spinning also. Married; 
age 36; American. 
1180 Wants position as 2nd h nd ot card. 
. ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
23; single. Has been successful! in like posi- 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. I., Conn., 
N. H., Penn., N. Y. or N. J. References if re- 
quired. 


131 Weolen Carder. American. Age 

. 30. Married. At present employed. 
Ecperience ou beavers, cassimeres, chevi- 
ots, dress gooils. Well spoken of by former 
employers. A first class man for a small 
mill. 


1358 Weol Carder, now employed as 

¥VY© second hand in large mill. Highly 
spoken of by past employers, habits, charac. 
terand ability Al. Capable of taking charge 
of a room. txperience on high and low 
grade stock. Age 27, American, married. 
1 357 W ovlen Carder now employed in 

OI! satinet mill, bas had 11 years’ expe. 
rience on fine goods and wishes to get back 
to that work; qualified to take a first class 
job. Age 39, English, married. 
1248 Carder, woolen. Age 37 years; 

“$0 murried. 10 years with one of the 
best mills in New England. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 


and kerseys. 

1378 Overseer Woolen Carding. 
Y7tO American, age 32, married. With 

one mill 13 year, and another 4 years. Ex- 

cellent reterences from each. A first-class 

carder in every way. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


1 132 Overseer Cotton Carding. This 

t= man has worked up from seeeping 
boy to overseer in the same mili and we 
have a letter from the former manager ex 
pressing the highest regard for his ability 


and character. Age 30, Married. 

4923 Cotton Carder or Supt. At pres 
“~~ entin tne South but desires to return 

to the North. Early training and most of 

his experience was in N. FB. mills. Under. 

stands combing. Age 38. Married 


l Bi te Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 

7V\ ton Carding wants a position in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own grinding. Or, would takea 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New England. 


)* Second 

1238 87; married, 

1403 Cotten Carder with 17 years ex 
. perience in N. E. mills as overseer 

and second hand, now in the South but 

wantstoreturn North. Has never worked 

for less than $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 

change. Married. Age 38, Best of refer- 

ences. 


hand of cotton carding. 
Open tor engagement, 


1339 Cetten Carder, young man hold. 

vu ing first-class position in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid 
die States as assistant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 








WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 

Age 83; married; French. Has 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. Is familiar with Dob- 
ss Barlow machines and Schlumberger 
mules. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 
“\ rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on cheek. 
ing®, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill. 


1276 Spinner, woolen. Wool and shoddy 

= from 1.2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan- 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref. 


erences. 
eepey 
633 move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 
married, Scotchman, 


Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer, Spinning. Mules pre- 
ferred. At present employed in N 

Has held position as overseer 6 
Will go anywhere, 


1424 


B. will. 


years. Single. 
1407 Cotton Frame Spinner now in 
charge of nearly 80,000 sp: ndles in a 
Southern mili wants to return north. First 
class reference both{jnorth anu south where 
he has worked. Age 30. Married. American. 
1438 Cotton Mule Spinner who has 
VO worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 
the Eastern or Central states. Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 
Married. 


1429 Cotten Hing Spinner who has 

aut been overseer 5 years and second 
Worked on white and colored 
Refers to pat 
Mass. Age 36 


hand 8 ‘ears. 
yarns, spooled and twisted. 
employers in Maine and 
Married. 


1350 First-Class Ming Spinning ove: 

un seer, also spooling, wurping, slash 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
reterences as to skill, character and execu 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 
River. Age 48, American. 


Dressing or spin- 

f ning wants a position in a cotton 
mil Is an Al man en colored or white 
goods,and understands slashing and beam. 
ing thoroughly. American; age 38; married. 
Has had charge in some of the best mills of 
New England. Sheetings, shirtings, dress 
goods, cheviots, fl‘innels and sateens. 
Familiar with Mason, Whitin and Lowell 
machinery. 


l 187 Overseer of 


1280 Wanted, situation as overseer or 
aa second hand of mule spinning by a 
thorough, practical man. Good references 
from past and present employers. Under- 
stands all English makes of mules. Will go 
South or Canada 


1158 Overseer of Ring Spinning, 
V\ spooling, warping and slashing 
wants position on white work, fine or coarse. 
Age 46; single. Will go anywhere. Good 
references. Familiar with Mason, Bedford, 
Lowell and Fales & Jencks machinery. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











1433 Overseer Woolen Weaving. 

x More than 18 years’ experience in 
large mills in Canada und the states. He is 
highly recommended for position of boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Ex- 
perience covers a large variety of cloths on 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Age 36. Mar- 


ried. 4 

1434 Boss Weaver, Woolens. Wants 
* a job in a large mill and can handle 

same in good shape. Age 6. Married. Has 

mude fancy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, 


meltons, dress goods, etc. 
1340 Worsted W eaver would like posi- 

e tion in a smali mili at moderate sal- 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 88, married. Knowles and Crompton 


looms; references good. 
1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
" wants position. Would accept 2nu 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 36; single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worste ds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 


Pennsylvania. 
1385 Worsted or Woolen Weaver 
JOuv of fancy worsted and woolen mens’ 
wear and novelty dress goods. Has held 
ositions in leading N. E.and Phila. mills. 
Expert on Crompton & Knowles looms: Best 
references. Age 38; married. Can start at 
once, 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


Cotton or Woolen 
or overseer and <e- 


146: Overseer of 
~ Weave Room, 
signer in small weaving room, Age 40; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain and 
fancy cottons, cotton flannels, suitings, 
twills, velveteens, corduroys, etc., and a 
great variety of woolen and worsted goods. 
Is familiar with all makes of English and 
American machinery, cotton looms, plain 
and fancy; Knowles & Crompton woolen 
looms. Isnot at presentemployed and can 
take a position immediately. Good refer. 


ences. 
1459 Fancy Cotton Weaving, Slash- 
toe ing, ete. Age 36; married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy goods and is 
thoroughly competent in all departments of 
manufacturing, with the exception of spin- 
ning. Understands velvet and corduroy 
weaving. Is notat present employed and 


can take a position immediately. 

1425 Overseer, Cotton Weaving 
~ Age 38. Married. At present em 

ployed in large Mass. mill where he has 

been tor 7 years as overseer. Worked on 

all kinds of goods and is well experienced. 

American. Refers to past and present em 


ployers. 

1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
eK overseer’s position for 5 \ears in 

Mass. mill, but now out because of change 

in management. A man of well-known 

ability. Age 48; married, American. One 

of the best weavers in New England. Will 


go South to a good position. 

1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
bts and designer on Knowles machines. 

8 years’ experience in this position. At 

present employed and can furnish excellent 


references. Age 38; married. 
1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
~” with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 





DYERS. 


1457 Dyer. Age 26; has worked on 
yarns, pieces, raw stock,indigo vats 
and cotton yarn. Is at present employed, 
but can take a position on short notice. Re- 
fers to past and present employers. 
14 58 Dyer. Good man on fast black and 
“™ colors. Age 38; married; Swiss. 
Has worked on silk, cotton skeins and stock- 


ings. Has had agood practical experience 
and can furnish first-class references. 
Bossa Dyer. Age 32; married; 


1 460 English. Willtake a position in any 
of the Northern states, but prefers the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia, if possible. Is at present 
employed, but can take a position after Jan. 
lst. Has worked on cotton yarns, braids, 
cotton piece goods, hosiery, rawcotton and 
worsted yarns. Is familiar with Pierce & 
Bray cotton yarn dyeing machines, jigs and 
ordinary piece kettle machines. 


180 Woolen Dyer. Age 42; married. 
‘ Has had a large experience, and is a 
good practical man. 
goods, 
orders. 


Used to all classes of 
Has worked largely on government 
Good indigo dyer. Refers to 


former employers and others. 


1442 Boss Dyer. Age 30 years; married. 
~ Has worked on all kinds of goods 
except cotton. Has excellent references. 
Refers to formeremployers and others 
1440 Dyer. Age 50; married, American. 
Has been in first-class mills and re- 
fersto them. Has worked on raw stock, 
wool, shoddy, and cotton, also piece dyes. 
1426 Dyer, silk orcotton. Age 45. Mar 
“a ried. Italian. Learned trade in 
France. Has worked 23 years in this conntry 


in good mill. Refers to past employers. 
1427 Second Mand Cotton Piece 
—_ Dyer. Age 38. Married. Worked 
on canton flannels, sateens, drills, ducks and 
all kinds cotton piece goods. Was 12 years 
in one mill as second hand. At present em- 
ployed but can leave at once. Well recom 


mended, 
141 5 Dyer. Now out of work on account 
“ of the mill being stopped. Aged 30, 
and married. Will start forsmall pay. Ac 
customed to Beavers, Broad and Carrisge 
cloths, Repellents, fancy.Cassimeres, Raw 
Wool and Cotton, light shades or piece dyes 
Refers to past employers. 





FINISHERS. 


1428 Overseer of Napping. )oung 
#O man just out of position because 
his mill stopped making fleece lined under- 
wear. Experience on French machines and 
Davis & Furber cloth and knit nappers 
Can refer to leading Mass. mill men for 
whom he has worked. Wil) go ¥ est. Single. 
1214 Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 

= A first class man. One that has had 
a thorough experience in one of the best 


mills in New England. 

14 37 Finisher wants to change present 
e job tor one paying #2.50 or more. 

Has had a wide experience fora young man. 

Has worked on many kinds ot machines and 


bas good references. Single. Age 80. 
1351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 
un with 7 years’ experience as overseer 
in R. 1. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 


hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
t. Habits first-class; age 20, married 
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_ KNITTERS. 


1455 Superintendent, Boss Mi mitcer 

“~~ orsewing Macuine Fixer. Age 32; 
married. Not at present employed and 
could take a position atonce. Has worked 
on balbriggans, together with all kinds of 
ribbed goods and flat work. Is familiar 
with the leading makes of knitting machines 
and all kinds of sewing machines. Good 


references. 
1450 Foreman or Superintendent 
x eof Biosiery. Age 40; married. 
Has worked on cut feet, seamless half hose, 
ladies’ and children’s hosiery. Is familiar 
with every standard make of knitting and 
sewing machines. Is first-class finisher, 
and can start new plant, Salary moderate. 
Prefers to go South, if possible. Refers to 
former and presentemployers. 
1441 Supt. er Overseer in Hosiery 
Mill. Age 49; married. Wishes to 
obtain a position near Boston, Cannot take 
a position before January Ist, 1899. Has« 
worked on all classes of knit goods and is 
tamiliar with all the leading makes of ma.- 
chinery. Refers to past employers. 
1405 Boss Munitter. Young man with 
“ good knowledge of knit goods. Al 
on circular ribbers. Thoroughty experi- 
enced on mittens, leggings and golf hose. 
owns 8 machines. Can bring best of refer- 
ences from large concerns. Desires position 
with good house. 


1362 Boss Bib Maitter, young man, 
. now second hand in fleece lined un.- 


derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance. Very highly spoken of by present 
employers as to both ability and character. 
Could change on short notice. 


) Underwear, astra. 

khans, stockinet, rubber linings, 
etc. Efficient workman on circular spring 
needie machine. Age 36. Married. 


1435 Boss Knitter 








- DESIGNERS. 


144 { Designer. Has made a special 

study of designing during the past 
ten years. Wantsa position which offers 
chance for advancement. Has worked on 
all classes of goods and is familiar with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
mp and has started sections of new fancy 
looms. 


1445 


mill, 


- Designer or Finisher, or will 
take position as supt. of a small 
German, protestant, age 36, married. 
Has worked in several New England 
mills and refers to them. Graduate 
of the Werden Textile school, Saxony. 
Has worked on kerseys, beavers, cassi- 
meres, cheviots, etc. Is familiar with all 
makesof American‘and German machinery. 


1447 Assistant Supt. or Designer. 

American. A graduate of Phila. 
delphia Textile school and has worked in 
Philadelphia and Massachusetts mills. 
Wishes to obtain a position in Philadelphia 
or vicinity. Has worked on cotton shirtiogs, 
woolen and worsted dress goods and men’s 
wear. Is familiar with all American makes 
of machinery. Can give good references 


1449 Overseertof Weaving or De- 
~“ signer. Age 38; married; Ameri- 
can. Thoroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small saliry to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, viain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former employers and others. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1465 Superintendent or ‘Manager of 

carpet miil wanutacturing tapes 
tries, Brussels, velvet, Axminster or Mo. 
quette carpets. Age 4]; married; American. 
Is ut present in the wholesale and retail car- 
pet business, but has had 18 years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture of Axminster and 
Moquette carpets, from spinner to superin- 
tenuent, Isat present employed, bur can 
take position immediately. Wishes to ob- 
tain engagement for at least two years, to 
start. Can furnish excellent references. 


1 162 Colorist, Chemist, or As-:istant 

in Print Works. Age 25; singie; 
American. Acquainted with the printing of 
silkolines, suteens, cretonnes, dress goods, 
etc.,and hasa good knowledge of special 
processes. Is familiar with all machines 
used in bleaching, dyeing, printing and fin. 
ishing. 's a graduate of the M.I.T in Chem 


ical Engineering. 
14 56 Engineer. Age 32; married; 
. American. Wishes to obtain work 
in New Kkngland Is not at presentemployed 
and can take a position atonce. Is familiar 
with Corliss and high speed engines; can do 
his own indicating and adjusting and is a 
practical electrician. 


140: 


and ex 


Chief Engineer and Machinist. 
A man who is fitted by education 
yerlenc to take charge of a lurge 
plant. ell acquainted with all kinds of 
mill machinery. Has hadcharge of erection 
of steam, water and electrical pant, pump- 
ing machinery and cotton mill equipment. 
Would be an excellent man to superintend 
the erection of a new plant and economical 


operation of same. 
1451 Mechanic or Chief Engineer. 
Age 37; married; American, A 
first-class meonaate and engineer. At pres- 
ent employed, but wishes to obtain a posi 
tion where there isa better chance for ad 
vancement. Has been 24¢ yeurs in present 
position as master mechanic, and was pre 
viously for 18 years with one firm as depart 
ment toreman, engineer and master me- 
chanic. Refersto former and present em- 


ployers. 

1448 Cashier or Bookkeeper. Age it; 
American, single. Is a college 

graduate and has been bookkeeper and pay- 

master for one firm for eight years, to 

whom he refers. He is competent to take 

any position of trust in a mill office. 


1446 Boss Machinist or Engineer. 

American, 35 vears old, married 
12 years in last place. Refers to former an‘ 
presentemployers. Familiar with all re. 
pair work in cotton mill. 


13835 Leom Fixer or Second Hand. 
Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 
well recommended.- 
1436 Moss Dresser. At present out of 
work because mill is running slack. 
Experience covers a large line of goods on 
D. & F. and Cleveland machines. Would 
start at $2.25 a day if work was steady. Age 
26 Single. A very reliable young man. 


1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
Young man ofthe very highest char. 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan- 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em. 


ployers. 
141 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
clerk or paymaster. Has had a 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is familiar with white and 
enlored cotton goods. Is well recommendet 
Aged 35. Married. and is also a good all 
around acconntant. 








TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Plain Series of Cotton 
Calculations, by William H. 
prges. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


[ [Sizing Ingredients. Size Mixing and 
Sizing. By Hugh Morrie Jr.. 63 pages, Il- 
Jus rated, 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (flours, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, ete. Price $1.00. 


Spinning 
Cook, 9! 


Oraamental Desigu for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson & Suddards. 273 pages, 
6 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 


closer relationship with the technical re- 


quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 


The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown, 


This is a practical, well written treat- 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 
duced by different numbers of harnesses. 
The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade. 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery. it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 
The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in_ textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cetton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Tavlor, 288 pages, fully illustrated, 


This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms: 
Dobbies: Jacquard and Leno Weaving: 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of.much value. 
Price $2.50. 


Woolen Spinning, 
man, 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.75 


by Charles Vicke1 


The Student's Cotton Spinniag, by) 
Joseph Nasmith. 

This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
593 pages. Price $2.50. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox. 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; obbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed; 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 

Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing. etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 380 pages. 


This is the only work especially de- 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding. Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
aes ee to Put up Frames;. etc. 
*rice $2.25. 


Cotton. ‘By Christopher P. Brooks, 384 
pages, 174 illustrations, 


This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published. 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. <A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc. 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
praise regarding the merits of this book. 
Price $3.00. 
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The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘* Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 





Chas. B. Cook, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Egyp 
tians. Cops and Cones. 





Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners outside of the 
a fair amount of 
The 


have 
hand. 


combination 
orders on combination 
mills held to prices longer than the sit- 
uation warranted, and were undersold 
by outside spinners. The combination 
is getting to be a farce,and has started 
many old spinners in making yarn 
who otherwise would not now be com- 
peting. The knitters have been work- 
ing in many ways to beat the combine 
and have succeeded in many instances. 
its methods, has 
brought The 
eases, “Special,’’ the quoting of prices 


not listed; for in- 


The combination, by 


this about. marking of 


on yaru which is 
stance, instead of making a low price 
listed, the break is 


on 20s which is 


made on 19%s. Some of the knitters 


who stuck to the combination during 
the last light 
entire season’s business, and this sea 
They 


low 


weight season, lost their 
son are buying Southern yarn. 


that Southern varn in the 


counts is no good, but in 20s and 24s 


say 


the yarn works satisfactorily, and is 
at least two cents under. 

Bastern Yarn: In many instances this 
two cents represents all the profits that 
Much 


Southern yarn is being sold in skeins 


the mill makes on its product. 


to the knitters of cheap imitation bal 
briggan and fleece lined plush under 
This yarn is printed for mottle 

The print 


selling 


wear, 

effects, 
cloth manufacturers are 
to knitters. 
with the exception of the 


and works well. 
yarn 
This yarn is satisfactory, 
small cops. 


Knitters are working in all ways to re- 


duce the cost of their material, and 
are ready to place orders for heavy 
weight yarn, from 8s to 11s, at a price 
which varies from 11 to 11% cents. 


The combination’s price on this yarn 
Much yarn is being of 


is 12% cents. 
fered by the banks who have taken it 
for debt. 

under cost. 
ples combinations should be frowned 


This being sold 


While on general princi 


varn is 
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upon, we should not too severely con- 
demn the cotton yarn Combination, be- 
cause, before it was formed, spinners 
of large Eastern mills were selling 
their prodnets at a loss, which would 
have ruined them had there not been 
some check put upon the practice of 
We will 
state unhesitatingly, that yarn was of- 
knitters 


cutting prices unreasonably. 


fered to American cheaper 


than it would have been sold for in 
Manchester, England. Colored yarn 
in Jaeger and Silver Gray is in de- 


mand, and some orders are being 
placed for delivery in March and 
April. This is mostly by those mills 


manufacturing men’s underwear. 


The yarn for ladies’ garments is not 
yet contracted for, and this yarn, with 
others, will not be ordered before Jan- 
uary or February. We note that some 


mills running 1-l1ls are now using 


1-22s, 


garments, 


and are making two threaded 


Also, 


large buyers of yarn, who are putting 


there are other 
in mules and preparing machinery of 
This 


let for some yarn. 


will reduce the out- 


The advisability of 


their own. 


knitters spinning yarn for their own 
consumption is very questionable, be- 
cause many times spinners sell yarn 
under cost of production, and, besides, 
who are out of, the 


knitters yarn 


market are not in a position to know 
the real condition of the market. 

The 
down on carded white cotton yarn, but 


varn combination has broken 


this is not so on combed yarns. In 
this latter branch of the industry, the 
combination is master of the situa- 
tion, and prices on combed yarns are 
The best 


yarn is selling best, and the most sue- 


firmly maintained. combed 


cessful balbriggan manufacturers are 
running 1-40s, making a two threaded 
These 


ing in popularity. We note also 


garments are grow- 
that 


garment. 


lisle 2-42s and 2-50s combed Egyptian 
and Allen-seed cottons are in good de- 


mand, with prices firmly maintained. 


Continued on page 137.) 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. 


Germantown Spinning (0. 


Germantown, 


Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s 


Philadelphia. 





W. Warren 


Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 


and neat work. 


Correspondence solicited. 








SitK 


SAMPLES CROCHET SILK, 



































SAMPLE GARDS 


FOR SHOWING 


Silk, Cotton, Linen 
Threads; 
Also Textile Goods. 


MADE IN UNIQUE DESIGNS IN QUAN. 
TITIES. 


F. M. YERRINTON, 
17 Batterymarch Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Bdaddy ct Street, 


COTTON, YARN SD worsteo 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


DANIEL S. PRATT, 
180 Summer Street, - BOSTON, 


ROOM 24, 


851 Calle Piedad, Buenos Aires. 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 


.+» Personally Selected.. 
Graded to the Standard of U. 8S. Markets. 





Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 
HOSIERY YARNS pescurrrios. 
DESCRIPTION. 
Selling Agents JAMES E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 





WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


*PINNERS OF 


W orstep Y arns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 
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Continued from page 135 
We believe that after the first of the 
the effects of the En 
which has been buying up the 


year glish combi 
nation, 
stock of the 
thread and fine 


stock holders of some 


American fine spinners of 
will be felt. The 
mills have done 
at high 
while thos. 
will 
this com 


yarn, 
well, but those who own stock 
figures 
who originally 


will lose money, 


started the mills 
make money. The object of 
bination of English capital is to ad 
vance the price of thread 
cotton extent. 
are we 

Worsted Yurn: 
but few orders. 
to refill some placed earlier in the sea 
son. The light weight fancy worsted 
has been a 


and combed 


yarn to a great What 
coming to? 
Spinners are getting 


The orders placed are 


business failure. Serges 
have sold well, 
ing this class of cloth have 
Yarn 


from 


and mills manufactur 
been fairly 
used is mostly 


1-12s to No. 2-36. 


well employed. 
% to % blood, 
Not orders 
yarn until after the 
as weavers have no encouragement to 


will be placed for 


first of the 


many 
year, 
meth 


place orders at this time. The 


ods of buying cloth are changing. The 
elothier and 
to their 
brought 


jobber are buying closer 
This has been 


flint” 


requirements, 


about by the “skin 


methods employed by retail clothiers 
Wher salesmen call with samples on 
refuses to 


trips, the clothier 


that by 


regular 
buy, thinking 
“job lots” at 


holding off he 


can secure a price below 
cost. 

The job lot 
out, and now the 
clothier 


change 


racket is getting played 
manufacturing 
buys 


serges where 


either 


in stvle does not force him to 
h fancies to 


style. He 
salesmen 


sell, or else he buys enoug 
suits of a 
and if the 


clothier 


make, say, ten 
serds his men out, 
places 


secure orders, the 


orders enough to cover his require 
and if the 
that 
acts in the manner 
When the 


and when orders 


ments, with the mills, 


salesmen secure no orders ends 
the matter. This 


of a 
one starts, 


row of bricks. first 
all start, 
from the 


weaver will get his order for cloth and 


are secured retailer, the 


(Continued on page 139.) 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy St., 
216 Church St., 
206 Chestnut St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 





|_ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard &t.. New Work. 


JAMES €, MITCHELL & C0,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


ee VARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 

All Plies and Numbers. 
Emported Warne a Specialty 








82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 





TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
“gts WARPS 
COTTON 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams. Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBLD AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
| YARNS AND 
FITCHBURG, 


mass.’ WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


YARNS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
LINEN YARN ay 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 








Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 
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EET escnnna PR 


sgnnoe rant gt . 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








MERCERIZED EGYPTIAN COTTON SPINNING BANDS. 


{ Whey will not shrink nor stretch. 

Are not affected by dry or humid atmosphere. 

We claim for them Are Fifty per cent. stronger than ordinary bands. 
| Will last twice as long. 


Less power required to run spinning. 


Merceriz:d Cstton Yarns which give the High Silk-Like Luster. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 
Cotton Warps. eee 


THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Eine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solieited. Samples furnished on application. 
BosTON OFFICE: 620 Atlantic Ave. MILLS: 10th & Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Rooms 10 and ll. Chester, Pa. 


PHILA. OFFICE, No. 13 LETITIA ST. 


INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. | Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 
and 6-ply, and Cable Cord. 


NOVELTY YARNS | coLtoreD coTTON 


In Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in 
various patterns and colors. Machined, Carded or in Roving. 
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Continued from page 137.) 
the spinner his order for yarn. This is 
the state of the 


market to-day. 


Weavers are waiting until after the 
first of the vear before ordering yarn, 
and the fact of the matter is they do 
not know what yarn to order in case 
The 
indications point to a demand for yarn 
from 
and 


they were inclined to speculate, 


34 to half blood, both for serges 
fancies, and the numbers called 
for will range from 2-28s to 2-30s for 
men’s, and No. 2-36 for dress goods. 
Good judgessay that weavers will miss 
it again by holding off, because any in 
dication of an active demand for yarn 
from 5 to 7% 


means an increase of 


cents per pound. The price of yarn 
nominal, with concessions 
made to actual buyers. We 


spinner selling 


to-day is 
hear of 
one 2-368 for 57% 
cents, which is 7% cents cheaper than 
today. We 


there is some yarn on the 


you can 
note that 


market 


buy others up 
which is being sold for cash 
by banks which have been involved in 
The 
this yarn is offered is very 


recent failures. price at which 
low, but 
the yarn is made up and the sizes are 
not suitable for the present demand. 
We had quite recently a very interest- 
ing interview with a prominent Phila- 
delphia spinner of fine worsted yarn. 
This that he 


anxious to run his mill at the present 


spinner said was not 


low prices on fine yarns, because, 


when his fine Australian wool was 
used up, he could not replace except at 
a considerable advance over the pres- 
ent price of yarn. There is no doubt 
of his position being a sound one, the 
about it is that there is 


only “out” 


practically no demand for fine yarns 
This spinner also remarked that he ex 
pected to get two cents a pound more 
than other spinners, on account of the 
hetter working qualities of his yarn. 
The that 


make on this statement is that he will 


only comment one would 


have hard work to convinee the aver 


age weaver of this fact, especially 
when trying to meet the prices in 
sisted upon by buyers of cloth. 
French spun yarn is selling fairly 


well, as the hosiery manufacturers 


(Continued on page 141.) 


Colchester Millis, 
SPINNERS OF 
Mule Spun Cotton 


Salcsin Hosiery Yarns 
Charge of A. D. SALKELD, 
s6 & 588 Franklin St., 

NEW YORK. 
Representing B. B. Smalley, 
Thos. F. Patterson. F. E. Snow 
Receivers Colchester Mills. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


y A rt N S ® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmend, 0. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 








Special line for Bi- 








A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Milis. 


Lustre Worsted Roving «»«Yarns 


A SPECIALTY. 


MILLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL. CO. PA. 
C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al) kinds 
on band and made to order. 


S.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET §8TS., 
FPhiladeitphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns, Harness Twines. 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 














Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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SPINNERS OF 


HADLEY. —@ FINE COTTON YARNS 
sf SPOOL ponoeeoosdoogol 30s TO 100s, “a 
1 ors Nelo N AY Sov, inssketn “on spools, 
| YARNS 





cones or tubes. 
Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


. Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
MILLS AT HULYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WwEsSTERNRIiy, mF. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


FLYER SPUN 


Mehair asd Worsted 


YARNS. 


D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— FSTABLISHED 1°61, 


——-MONUMENT MILs, 


Manufacturers ot 


White, Colored, Fancy and_ 

Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 48 to 60s. 
YARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
fe any manner desired by the trade, © AWTOCKET, R.I. 
A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 


paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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(Continued from page 139.) 

and knitters of underwear anticipate 
a fairly active business next year, and 
are taking advantage of the present 
low range of prices. 

Woolen 
some 
and knitters 


ning to make contracts for next year. 


Yarn: Spinners getting 


the 


are 


orders for coming season, 


and weavers are begin- 
The chances point next season toward 
a good one for the woolen yarn spin 
get 
lower prices on do 
We note that many knit- 


ners. Buyers are figuring 


varn made from 
mestic wool. 
ters are lowering their grade of wool, 
and this policy will later on react upon 
them. ‘The mills, throughout the knit 
ting section, are fairly busy, and some 
mills are very busy, either running 
overtime or else making additions, and 
We 


knitters are putting 


are buying new note 
that of the 


in garnetting machines with the inten 


machinery. 


many 


tion of running much Australian thread 


waste. Some of the busiest and best 


manufacturing un 
All 
profit, and 
dollar 
There can be no doubt 
bet 


equipped mills are 


derwear from this class of stock. 
find 


many 


fault at the small 


are securing only a new 
for an old one. 
that the 


than the weavers. 


knitters are doing much 


ter 
This is the time when spinners make 


contracts for next year, and already 


some good orders have been 


placed. 


Much 2-ply yarn will be bought after 


the first of 


for tl 


the year, and it is hoped 
e good of the spinners that when 

will 
of all 


last year. 


orders are placed this year they 
not be cancelled, as was the fate 
the 
That 
ner, and buyers 
able 


was the case last year. 


orders placed early 
least 


find 


failed at 
will 


take 


policy one spin 


not as many 


spinners to orders now as 


Skins ef animals were probably 
the first form of clothing after leaves 
of of 


and linen came into very early use. 


plants, but woven fabrics wool 


When 
the rhea fibre is very 


the 


eli 
prolific, 


cultivated in Eastern 


mates 


and after first vear of planting 


several crops are obtainable. 





| 
| 


| 





3 Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, 2 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


BURNET & CO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 


All numbers and Cotton 
Yarns, special ies in 


*“Silkoline,” ““Ramie” and Fancies; 


also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 
red~, etc. A BC Code used. Telegraphic 
address “‘Tenrub, Gla-gow ”’ 


B.F. BOYER & CO., 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 





qualities of 





MILLS AND OFFICE 
CAMDEN, - : 


AT 





Philadelphia Yorn Market. 


The prices on varns have been con- 


tinually weakening the past month; 

although a fair volume of business has 
The 

The 


been 


trade 
rade 


weavers 


been done. underwear has 


been stocking 


dull. 
The upholstery 


busy. has 


generally Many 


are very busy. trade 


In 


iat 


and the union cloth trade are dull. 


fact, everything seems to be dull t 


has wool or worsted in it 


Some Eastern spinners are ery 


busy, and Southern spinners are gen 


erally well sold up 


The high price of two-ply yarns, and 


the demand for hosiery yarns, 


pa Cc 


ularly on cones, induced a 


crease in production of these, 


course has helped to make t 


weak. This has also been 


duced, however, by the price of the 


staple. It is 
that 


thought, how 
of 
cotton will be a small one, which will 
of the 
hon pare 1438, 


generally 


ever, the next, or 1899, crop 


stiffen 


(Continve 


course market wp and 
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maiatiniaie CROFT, SONS & Co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, NW. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
7 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thongs Weld —- ” , , lat Wo rsted 


Manrrs. ? ’ hindi m 
ow FINE FRENCH SPUN ” YA §, 
ALL NUMBERS RN 





oe 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, >" Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 





CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS of allkinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 
Braids, etc. 

BRISTOL, Mm. I. 


a Z 
G, VGC lampldl Ce 
4B; Girne dh pe oa WHE DA, 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


WMALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

















(Continued from page 141. 


probably cause a considerable ad 


vance next Spring. We quote: 
Warps: 
20/1 12 
22s 124 
26s. ‘ ; ; 124 to 13 
12/2 . : ; 12 
14/2 . , - 12 to 124 
16/2 , 121 
20/2 . ; ‘ . 123 to 13° 
30/2 144 to 15 
40/2 19 4 to 214 
Skein: 

26/1 . i ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 
20s soft P , : , 12 
19s soft P ‘ P ‘ 12 
4s to 10s soft ; . . 10 to 104 
12s soft 104 to 11 
12/2 . ‘ ‘ 10% to 11 
14/2 . P P ‘ ‘ 11 
20/2 . 3 j : : 124 
30/2 . , , . 14 to 144 
40/2 ; - . 19 to 20 
8/3 hard . ; . , 10 
16/3 slack . ‘ ‘ . 11 toil} 
16/4 medium , ‘ . 11 to113 
16/2 slack . ‘ ‘ - 11 to1l2 


Southern cones (various qualities). 


6s to 8s 114 to 12 
10s 114 to 124 
i. ‘ ; , 124 to 124 
14s. \ . 18 to 134 
16s . P : 134 to 14 
20s... . . . 14 told 
292s > ‘ ‘ ‘ . 14 told 
ae : ‘ 144 to 154 
ia ‘ : , 16 
aa . ‘ : . 15 to 154 
Shuttle Cops: 
6s to 8s 114 to 114 
> aa ‘ , 114 to 12 
163... , ‘ ; . 12 to 124 
26s... ; , : . 12 to 124 
40s. , . : . 16 to 17 


Mixed Colored cones: 


6s to 8s 13 
10s. 134 to 134 
ae , ‘ , ' 14 
14s 144 
16s 144 to 143 


YARN DEPARTMENT 







Eastern ¢ ‘ops: 


10s hosiery ’ . , 124 
14s 134 
l6s 134 to 14 
90s ‘6 : ; ; ‘ 15 
10s shuttle é . .12 to 138 
14s 124 to 13 


Eastern skein % cent above cops. 


Eastern cones % to 1% cents above 
cops. 

Egyptian yarn 4 to 5 cents above 
white. 

Combed yarn 4 to 5 cents above 


carded. 
Woolen and worsted trade still very 
dull. 
month. 
We quote 


Prices are low, and about as last 


wool spun cotton yarn as 
follows 


20 cut black cops 124 to 13 
a : F ‘ . 15 to 154 
12s to 16s 12 to 123 

Other colors about the same price. 


3 cut skein, 10 to 10%c. 





—In the care of reeds and harness 
little said. 
gained in revarnishing harness during 
after each 
and it is doubtful if that 
When harness are to be laid 
not they 
kept in mod- 


temperature, 


need be Not much will be 


their use unless it is done 


warp or two, 
will pay. 


away and used for a time, 


should be a room with 


erate and no grease or 


other substance put on them. Reeds 


are often spoiled by being kept either 


open or in boxes in*a damp place 
where steam or moisture can reach 
them. The keeping in a dry place is 


the only protection they need. 


In Japan the matting manufactur- 
like the 


make 


ers use a straw, Chinese, 


from which they what is called 


the Bungo weave. 








The ring frame has made great 
progress, and has proved itself well 
adapted to the spinning of low and 


medium counts. 












SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 


MOHAIR et KNOTS, 


AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


ESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. 7. oxaiare & o@., 





47 LEONARD 5T., 


NEW YORK. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


“ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons -»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 














TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 














South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 


MILLS: 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 
Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 


SPUN SILK YARNS: NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 
DYERS oft Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 


(otton and Cotton Yarn. 

















AND 



















CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 
[ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permanest covering for 
all kind of buildings, Ready tor ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 
Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 





SPECIALTIES: 2 and 3 Ply Roofing, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC. CO., Richmond, Va. 











DYEING, AND BLEACHING 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~~Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome S¢. 


FIRTH c& FOsSsTHR coO., 


WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 





Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
. Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 


Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 


NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 


are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 





R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 


Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 





HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHET, MR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 


BLEACHERS AND 
DYER OF 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
orFick WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COCHRANE CHEMICAL ©O., 


ACIDS, 





50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMMONIAS, ALUMS, 


Ama other Chemicals. 


SODAS 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 





PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0. **2.22?2e%.2"- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.;. Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE WOOD BETTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottwun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 4B, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 18384. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods, - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Lono Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 
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ANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUF FS 


New York, 

Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 











FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


OSTON. +; ;~;~&«PHILADELPHIA. =  #= CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CoO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamineés, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, patentea. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 





regarding 


Bleach! 


PEROXIDE 
SopiuM. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: {100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
Peroxide W a Bos 


orks. 
Niagara Falls. 


0.5. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


Dyestuffs, Bxtracts and Chemicals. 





ton. 71 Pearl At 
hicage. 4 N. Clark ms 





Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotion, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 


o 
5 
° 
z 
. 
s 
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SYKES « STREET, 


NEV Wornrtr. 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
« e 





_ Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 


Aniline Oil and Salt. 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 





THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 








Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


13323-2137 F'romt Strcet, = New Work. 





Established 1865. 
ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURINC CO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Alizarine and Mazariae Colors for Weel: Havana Colors for Cotton; 
One-Dip Blacks aad Blues, fer Mixed Geods. 


New Belgium Blue, Archil, Cudbear,. Colors of every deacription, 
ACID BLACKS. 
462-.4GG Cherry St., - New Work. 





OAKES MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 





DYESTUFFS 





A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEw YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO, CEUNCENNATYEI, HAMIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 


Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


American —e 
Aniline Colors 


® Cotton, Wool and Silk. 








THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia, 





The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 


Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE. 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 





Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 


Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS CoO Deron: nas. 
a "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool | One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
ixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialtv. ; lutely Fast and give a silk finish. 


STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. cscs sfc, ana 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF PURE 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York. 


SPANISH TOWN, 
JAMACIA, W. I. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 





BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR BLEACHING COTTON. 
NO ACID. WO SOAP. 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 


36 CENTRAL WHARF. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





S. J, COREY : 


xtr cts, 


Black for Woolens, Lion Amm b— Wool Scourer, &c. 
F. Suutz, Caleutta; and Williams & 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Stutz & Co., London; w. 
Co., Madras. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
oo particulars yenton 4 oem 
Nubia One.Dip 


Phthalein, Alizarine an other 
Shades matched and 
Indigo, Dyewoods and 


ke fer 
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THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6CO,, 


OFFICES: 


Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — 


DYEWOODS 


PHILADEDPHIA. 


EXTRACTS. 


648, 650, 651 THe Bourss, PHILADELPHIA. 


Works: CHESTER,’ PA. 
LOGWOOD. 
STIC. 
BARE. 
BLACK DYE. 
CUTCH. 





Extracts of Endigeo, 
Endigo Substitute. 
Bisulphite of Soda. 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% 


wi ae 


THE 


Indigo Carmine. 
Endigotine, Retined and Reduced Indigo. 


yw Pos 


oe 


q- 
¥ 
oo 


‘s 
got Pe 
oF 

Fast Black. 
Acetate of Chrome, 
a and Gambier Extracts. 
Ceolerless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 
Specialties: 
French Dressings aad Finishings 
for silk, Wool and Cotton. 





Drying and Sulphur 
D FE T House Poles of Natural | 
Reund Water Grown | 


Cedar for Cotten, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects”? without 
knots, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 
Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 
for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
by, prices and all information from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
3104 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


THE SECRET sin'reieastocn 

secret to our customers. 
Experienee has taught 
them that we give them better work and better service than 
they can get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 
Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, 
PHEDADELPHIA. 








Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Steck. including Aus- 
tralian. Cape-and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 


JOUN LUNN. Proprieter. 


2025 Naudain St., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 





BLEACHING AND PRINTING 





BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
B HUSK. 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKM ANSHLP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GARDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [lACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 


Complete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street. HARTFORD. CONN. 





New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEV BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk, Prompt Shipment. 


Perforated Copper. | RILEY'S  ,RicciNc MACHINES 








CUTTLING 
For Wool Washing A 
and Rinsing Boxes. | P TENT :; sinncransaneme hed 
ora nds o ray or Finished Stuffs, 
Perforated Duster Woolen, Worsteds, etc. 
Screens on Trial. 


A. J. BECKLEY & c0., | CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. § uananat 
Garwood, N. | New York and Providence. ¢ Aq@Enrs. 
N. Y. Office, 123 Lherty St. | 


| The 
TANKS | Cypress Lumber (0. 


All Kinds | 
and Sizes | 
For FACTORIES, | 


DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. 








| 
| 
| 














CYPRESS ™45£... 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., FACTORY. 


son gah micase. Moston, Mas. | APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


' 
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Fans cost money and it costs money to runthem. Buy 
as cheap as you can and get a strong, eflicient fan that 
wont eat up power any faster than necessary. 


We guarantee the DAVIDSON FA to deliver 
more air and con- sume less 
power than any other on the market. Catalogues, plans 
and estimates free. 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO., 


642 Exchange Building, - BOSTON. 





























THE REMOVAL OF 


Ss'D FE: A Wo 


AND THE 
DRYING 
OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 
aa = BY es 


°“posTox. THE BERRY WHEEL. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 
































PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 
NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 


Printers 222 Embossers | JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


of Textile Fabrics | ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


Examination of Mill Supplies 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


a Specialty. 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 105 East 39th St. New York. 
DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 
ai The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oll or Crease, 
NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 









/ = A 
oy ye a» 


From 1 to 6 ft. in Diameter, 





| 












































The Power Loom «x» v= Art of Weaving, Texti/e World’s Employment 
By Alex. Brown, 
For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. Bureau. CONSULT IT! 
BOSTON. MASS. Price $1.25. 








TANKS, VATS, LUMBER, ETC 


~ 


a 
uo 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 
Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


CUTT TORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Window 2nd Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 
Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 

SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. __ 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 
Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 

Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, ) 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, ( 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


BOSTON. 


P.O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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FIRE PROTECTION FOR MILLS 
(Which means a reduction in Insurance Rates) 


SECURED BY USINC 
Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 


Taaks built of Cypress. Towers built of Sicel. 


Endorsed by the New England A-sociated 
mutual Insurance Companies. ..... . 


MOST RELIABLE ON THE MARKET. 













For handsome illustrated catalogue address, 


W. E. CALDWELL CO.. 202 Brook St, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc. RBESERVOIR TANS, any 
capacity or shape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 




















Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
Phone 8947 Cortlandt. No. fi John St., New York City. 





COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,'"* “scston. 





Bates Attachment 2.7". 27Penex, rece 


and middle weigh the same. Two weeks’ trial allowed. 





also mauufacturers of the Bates Feed and Rramwell Feed with the Secor Attach 
ment. Supplies farnishe: for the Bates, Apperly, Smith, and Bramwell feeds. Secor At- 


tach ments p uced on old Bramwellr. 


BATES & JUDSON, Box539, LOWELL, MASS. 
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HUNTERS IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


Mh ell ea 








Y \ 
‘aah MASS. | 
J rs fy 2 caer 





AMES | FIUNTER | MACHINE 
CoO 


NORTH 


Jl 
», 


{ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Power transmitted by means of a Friction rulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
No dripping ef Oil on the Geods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 





Write for furthes particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE 








CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 







SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia, 






Davis & Furser Macnine Company, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, ~ Mass. 


CURTIS « MARBLE MACHINE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


How Works. 60 Cstridec Ot ees’ Webster Sq. wo RC EST ER, M AS8s. 



















RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co.. 


Cloth «° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 








ne IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 





Tube saves oil, prevents clo ogging with dust and lint, there. 
y by ene touiger life to the tubes, saves labor, m aintains 
—— = . uniform speed, and most 
rtant of all, makes 

PE FECT YARN. Have been 
ss adopted by the largest New 
England manufacturers after a thorougitrial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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ARE YOUR COODS STRONG ENOUCH? 


. 








Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, aad 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
[Patented Aug. 2, 1897.) 
The clothing manufacturets expeet goods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibs to the inch, and if they don’t come up to thes 


test, are likely to be classed “tender.” 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULES 


his machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard thas 


Is light (16 lbs. ), small (36x5 in.), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 
PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 


and simple that a boy can operate it. 


S. McKNIGHT, 


771 Broadway, New York. 





THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting 


BALLING MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., BE. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 


Send for circular. 





WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVING SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 


WOONSOCKET, - R.1. 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 





For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior to any 
now inuse. Manutactured by the Stillman- 


Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send for 
etreniar 





Cloth Washers, _Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. 
You want the best, We bulid them. 
A. HOPKINS & CO., 


BRIDGETON, - - BR. K. 


FOWLES & CoO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
106 Church St... Philade!iphia. 





M. B. Scuwas, Pres. D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 
H. RawitTseEr, Treas. Ep. Giusck, Gen. Mgr. 


Riverdale Woolen Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 
Specialty. 


RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS. 
New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 
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CONSULT IT! 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers ot 


CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery. 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 





for Knitting Machines. 





Office and Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





LEwis Ton zs, | CRANE MEG. CO. 
6044 and Media Sts , Philadelphia LAKEPORT. N. MH. 

GAS ENGINES counts: °° | EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 

BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


| Specialt Hardened Bladed Whe 
KNITTING MACHINERY ; LOWIN PRICE. | * °?°“*"Dux Seir Oiing Brackets” 





H. BRINTON €& Co., 


Successors to 
BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


For Spring, 1899, have proved 


An Unbounded Success. 


Our line embraces Designs and 
Effects that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. 


Superior To All Other Makes. 


We have repeatedly called these facts to 
the attention of the trade, but 


Repetition is Often Made 


For the Sake of Emphasis. 
Spring, (900 Line In active ae 


FRIEDBERGER & co., 
paseo - = Pr ota 


VErVECCleemtrianwies 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


Knitting Machinery 


TO BUYERS AND USERS OF 
KNITTING MACHINES. 


You are hereby cautioned not to purchase or use un- 
authorized Knitting Machines, in which the knitting of the 
heels and toes of the stockings is done automatically, by 
means of levers or pickers, operating directly or indirectly 
upon the needles to raise and lower the same, as such ma- 
chines infringe U. S. Letters Patent, No. 333102, dated 
Dec. 29th, 1885, owned and controlled by E. R. Branson 
and the Branson Machine Co., and you are advised to buy 
from the Company which manufactures superior machines, 
under the said patent, and also under patents for improve- 
ments. By doing this, you will avoid liability to suit for 
injunction and damages and profits. 








BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Write for Information and Catalogue. 
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ROBERT W. ScorTr. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
> 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A, 





——_—_——— TT 


LAMB MANUFACTURINC COMPANY, 


{ AME ENIT TIN Gs MACHINES. 
(Circular Knitters, Rib Top and Looping Machines. 


BOSTON: CHICAGO 
0. 9. Cu in aoe». CoS pes Fale, Giaee.”' 5. wom he 


NEW YORK: LL. D. SANBORN, Room 4505, Woo! Exchange. 





Makers of) 





‘CAMPBELL & CLU TE, 


[CIRCULAR “KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
* COHOES, ALBANY C ets) os 


‘SOUTqOeM YN) 


Je} 4 UO19S BAL pue IND 


Border Machines 





GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing MachInes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Pepper Moanufociurina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manafacturers oi 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Cireular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 


well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 


With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY an APPLIANCES, together with ou 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a Best QUALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODCE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Mamchester, IN. EX. 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


34 and % Automatic 
KNITTING MACHINES 


With or without Double Sole 
Attachment. 





Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts.. ALLENTOWN, PA, 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
auges. This m:chine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
ongest hose wituout substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


/t is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


aN 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate vurying re- 
inforcing threads, the 

Lenath of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


a 


= 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


It has the only perfectly 
practic] automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tur greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


SS 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co.. 
FRANEILIN, N. Ht. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets. 
Address all correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N, H, 
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K. denckes Mang Co., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 


PAW TUCELET, FR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


a -~ we el 


“ELECTRIC” 


arowae KNITTING MACHINE 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 
From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauze 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms, 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 








McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all cla+ses of Ribb- d Hosiery and Un 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 
Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper 
ation. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine, 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Full particulars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application tothe 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOW WY. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


‘Loopers and Automatic 


Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave, and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





William R. Dillmore, Pres. John C. Egly, Sec. & Treas. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM NEEDLE for Seamless 


Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 
LESS KNITTERS. 


General agents for BRINTON & 


|CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 


Gives greatest production, fewest |wear, tc. 


menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any | 


Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. | 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished for completc 
Hosiery plants, 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


Get it from us; it will be right. 
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4 AND 34 AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 
For particulars aad samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 
28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices an’ Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 49° Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Se seals Cam 





Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices, rt) 
KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. - Little Falls. N. Y. 





C STON i Fancy Vestings and Button Stock, 
" ’ 


Fast Colors Guaranteed, Shoe Topsa 


Manufacturer of MOVE LTi ES 178 Green Street, eae Plain, Mass. 
LAGINGS Oe | THOMAS KENNEDY, 





7 
and Underwear, Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Both Tiped and Tasseled, and Established 1872, 


OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. | _-SOoHROo Ens, N. WY. 


For Samples and other information, address SPECIAL MACHINERY 
HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard $.. 1. | sor Kiting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


ORION TREAT CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand, 
* A amet + oa AND CUTTING ma. 
j TU iF chines, autom 
ee «o POWER VECK MARKERS. 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE | kim curTrRs. 
RIB NEEDLES = 











(Patented ~ales 1800.) CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
Manchester ,Grove. a, Conn. ag-Write for Catalogue. 





SAVOGRAN) «iit an 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 





For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, | 


Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section ful) 


automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 


with automatic widening of the fabric. 

SPECAALTYW. Regular plain band swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needjes, new improved drop- 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 
color striping attachment, only §98.00 


net cash. 
A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, N.Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogne. 





Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 
120 N. 7th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for vale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sore ents for Murphy's High 
Spee!, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
rimming Machine, for underwear +nd con 


cealed stitch tor hoster: ard we'ting. 





' Boss Knitting Machine 
Ww oR ES, 
Elim and Reed Sts,, Reading, Pa. 







Manufacture the New “Im- 
proved 15 16 Automatic” and 
Plain Seamless Knitting Ma- 
chines with or without Web- 
Helding Attachments. Knits 
Ladies’ an:! Children’s plain 
fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 
footings, for 


fxney mbbed 
goods, High 
Speed. Needs 
nw skilled ope. 
rators. The 15- 
l@é runs by sin- 
gie belt. Auto- 


matic Tension 
device in leg, 
heel, and toe, 
large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
-4 up to 4 inches in di «meter. 


pen 
trom 2 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





WwM. M. YOUNG, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 
Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 
Wrapper Braids. 


8688.40 Frankford Ave.. Philadelphia, 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles, 
Parte for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 
rnd 


Azents for Excel-ior Needle Co . 1 nl Needle Co. 





Nation 





Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr aie ie. .. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N.J. 








Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactared by 


Wardwell Needle (o., Lakeport, N. H. 








Harness Varnish 
For JACQUARD LOOMS. 


$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 
cans. Cans extra. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
51m ST. AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
—a Machine Needles, Narrow- 
g Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. dH. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 


Largest establishment in America making 4 
specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 

SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Stafford & HMolt’s Rib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 
Latest Improved Weight Take-up. Highest Grade. High- 

est Speed. Sectional Dial Cap and Cylinder Ring. 


Rigid Dial Support. 
Best Machinery. ’ Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines,,2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the late~t 1mprovements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Bourds. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


§. B. ARDREY & SONS, wanomiszoe Pao ® 


New and Improved 


BRUSHINC MACH I NE For Fleecing Knit Goods. 
Carefully constructed, cubetamtially ae 


Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 














BOAKDS= FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 












gn: 
jt 


‘ce PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 





IS1o-21 TAMIL OR. ST. 


Jos z PEARSON KENSINGTON “Pi i's 








Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 

We give special attention tothis work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 

cometous. We have the best men on our books, beenuse the incompete: t and intemperate 

men keep aw: y from the TEXTILE WORLD'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; they know tLey can get 
no job through us, 
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The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


“Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 
mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 

It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
muke streaks or bur spots. Perfectly «imple, econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and rea-onable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar- 
ket today. 


Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
WEIMAR BROS., “suracrurers or 


Silk. Cotton, Medium and Supertine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN GS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., FPhrtliadelinphia. 
? LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 
KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C co., ..+ Manufacturers of 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


LACH BDGIncGs 
FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. —ajiegneny Ave. ana En @.vid St, Philadelphia, Pa 





















Reliance Machine Works, BUY THE BEST 
... Manufacturers of the... , - 
RELIANCE HOS'ERY PRESS. The Wesson-Wi'son 


BELT HoOortk s. 





BART, 


Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts, FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK E FIELD, New Haven, Conn, 


Success rto H. M. Wesson & Lo 
SAMPItES FREE ON APPLICATION 





TH 


CRAWFORD 


Hollow Plate 
Steam 


Press 


For Knit or 
. Woolen Goods 


Write for Prices and Particulur- 


CHAS. 


Hot Plate Serew Press tor Hosiery lrade. 





THAD. $. COBB MACHINERY CO. | 


COTTON and WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


Beltinz, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


192-194 Middle St., Lowell, Mass. 
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Nashua, N. HM. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


R WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samson«cascave 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations, These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 

governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 








JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can he adapted to 
the most difficult p!aces. 
They will stand any head of 

—¥ SZ Vp ttt la Wier, they can be made of 
ahy size > desired; ; they have been tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 





WATER WHEELS, PULLEYS, ETC 1738 


Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from8 inches to 24 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all vizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct m: chanical principles from 
theroughly seasoned and selected Jumber. and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
Genoral Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 

Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. Y¥. 44 Dey St. 
A.B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187, Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











FOR EVERY KIND OF SERVICE 
Frisbie Friction Clutches 


ARE UNEQUALLED. 


Sure to Grip, Sure to Let Go, Sure to Please. 
They are Simple, Strong and Durable. 
We Guarantee Their Power. 

Please ask for further details. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEW HAVEN, CONE 
STEMPEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, QUICKNESS, POWER IN ACTION. 


Tested to 400 lbs. and fully warranted. 
Approved by the Philadeiphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. UsED BY Provident Lite & Trust Co. 
George V.Cresso Co. Commonweaith Title & Trust Co. 
Harrison Bros. & Co.,incor, The George W. Blabon Co. Girard College. 

The Franklin Sugar Ref.Co, Thos. Potier, Sons & Co, The Academy ot the Fine Arts. 
Baugh & so0n- Co. Gloucester Cotton Mills Co. The Industrial Art school. 

John T. t.ewis & Bras. Co. Kerkshire Malis Co, Merion Cricket Club. 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. Jonn Wanamaker. Germantown Cricket Club. 
United Gas Imp’ ment Co. A. Platt & sons Green’s Hotel. 

American Pu ley Co, —— M d Col. and Hospital. Windsor Hotel. 

Warren, Webster & Co. enasvivania Hospital. Colliery Engineer Co. 


Chemical charges for all Extinguishers. Fire Department Supplie« generally. 


H. R. BENNETT, 1217 Filbert St.. Philadelphia. 








CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, F’a. 
MANUFACTUREKS ‘1 


THE BALANCED GATE 


TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
AAdress, .O. Box 1244, 
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Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the warket, and can be heated from 60 to 75 per 
cent, less cost than by any other known method. 
They are the acme of econowy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always ready; always at 
just the right heat. They ure used bv all first- 
class up-to date manufacturers. The * Econom. 
ical” 13 made in every styl, shape and weigh’, 
to suit all tra:ie u-ing pre-singitons. This iron 
ispotan atmo-pheric burner, but is operated 
by au air blast, Gaeptied bya positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 
614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 








Style C. A partial List of Houses using our Gas Irons. 


¥: Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York City. 


- Kenyon Co., Mig. Ciotuing, 
e eR -entnal Mfy.Co., Mte. Clothing, va ee 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Js. F ae ace, Mfg Hakf., “ “ 
Iare 8 Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, ee “ 
305 & 307 Mercer St. &. Mill n& Co., Night robes and Shirts, ee “ 
Mierks A: uheim Cus'om Tailor, . ".Y bad “6 
nian & Co, “fe. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr Hull & Co., M g, Pants, org! keepsie. N. Y. 
Pilling Mfg. Co,, Knit i nderwear, Phila, Pa. 
Wis Bros., Mfy. ‘*veralia, Ra timore, Md. 
Guesenheimer & Co, vig Pants. Lynchhug, Va. 
Dixie Pants Co. Mtg, Pant», Crarloite, N.C. 
J Kv e & Co., Mfz. Panta, C lumbus, Ga, 
Mention Textile World Slayden Kirksey Wor len Mil's, Mf. P» nts, Waco, Texas. 
The T, Katon Co., Mtgs., Toronto, Can-ada. 


Call or write tor Cat- 
alogue. 
















J. H. BILLINGTON & CO.,, ALEXANDER BROS 


Successors to The Danforth Belting (o. 


BELTING, | [BEST OAK BELTING. 


wns alia PHILADELPHIA. 
113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENGINES, TOOLS, ETC 175 





P Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS... 


; =i Worcester, Mass. 
Sapien etn 






——— 


=—MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fail River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of References. 


PPSSTHE D.E.WHITON MACHINE CO. 


we HOOVEN, OWENS ORGANIZED, 1866, 
& RENTSCHLER CO., 


EXamilton, Ohio. 
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Builders of the 


Hamilton-Corliss Thorough Inspections 
E y Cc 5 N E. AND 
Simole, Comnound and Condensing, of any INSURANCE against Loss o1 


size, for all purposes. 
New York Office 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. ; Injury to Persons caused by 
St. Louls Office, 317 Security Bldg. | 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., | STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. | 5. 4. ALLEN, President. 








Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. | WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
r Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and J. B. PIERC tary 
le,) and Hand Power Baling Presxes for Come aeatianas 


Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 











TEXTILE WORLD 








Drying and Finishing Machinery. 


Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
with two tiers: with intermediate 
can for continuous drying. We 
buil!l any arrangement of string- 

Wa ing and furnish any desired num. 

Seae' ber of cans, ot any Jergth, either 

me with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 

i Iron. We strongly advise our 

[a Stee] Head Can. It is a big im- 

< pr>vement as seven years’ expe- 

rience bas demonstrated. This 

upright machine enables cloth to 

emiran without wide in.ermediate 

spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal machine, thus avoid- 

ing “ecrimps.” We xalso build 

Horizontal Frames, but on radi- 

——_—— cally different prineiples from 

most others. Oar lilustrated cat- 

alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. lt may be bad for the asking. 


THE THOMAS Pui.uips Co., 


PROVIDINCE, MR. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


see ty Ye Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwrignt, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell, 
3. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, Her bert Lymen, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Wiiliams, Ir. ay Rubert Buteueller, John C. Cobb. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


i 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 
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AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO., Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
LIMITED PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THT 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Sruereuwt 
SYSTEM eo Se 


a = 
ae ee 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


DRYiNG and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same 


FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOW ERS ant ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 
ic Mor ad Dram, lic Fas, Exes Hes, Stam Trp ant Fre 


ans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F Sturtevant aa 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, ) - an Victoria mndon, E, C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Str , New 21 We at Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotia 

185 North Third Street, Phila ae Ipbia » Pa. 4 Neve Prom =< , Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chic , 1) 3 Kangsho Imstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 
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Braneh Offices: K. OEHLER’S 
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189 Front St., New York. 
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ANILINE SALT, 


on 
ly Pearl Street, Boston, BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 Sevutn Front 8t., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE.WO0WbD EXTRACTS. 
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“EVERY KNOWN TYPE. 
oF TEXTILE FA 








7 GRAVITY and PRESSURE FILTERS. 


Constructed under the Jewell, Warren aud Hyatt Patents. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOWFST PBICE 


Patents sustained by the Highest Courts. 
The ackaowleaged Standard of Mechanical Filtratiod. 
0. H. JEWELL FILTER CO, 40-42 West Quincy St, Curcaso 


NEW YORK FILTER MFC. CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston. 26 Cortlandt St , New York. 








FAN t For bending ; Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 


all kinds of 





" ... DUST. | SAVES 
oe Dust Collectors and | TIME, BELTS 
: Hiow Piping. } MONEY. 


\ ‘ ae Treatest Strength 
READY TO APPLY FINISHED wor §=with Least Metal. 





eam The Alling'on & Curtis Mig.Co, | 


Saginaw, E. 8. Mich, 


Send for Circulars and Free nples. 
THE BRISTOL LO., . WATERBURY, CONN 


29 OFis Street. 





EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, 
Builder and General Contractor. 
Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
Mill Building a Specialty. 
References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clare Thread Co.. Newark. N. J.; 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson. N. J.. and others 
A. KLIPSTEIN & 00. 


122 Pearl St., 
NEw WoRrk. 





RIDGE? 










i 
VILDING 


OUR CATALOGUE 


OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 
ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OP 


Dyestuffs and | “ae ee 
Chemicals.) sunpincs Pitt. 


BRANCHES: AND ROOFS > sacha on ap 
Boston, e ° rovidence, 
ce aeedseaglll tetaintnaaomne THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 
G~Ce_EAST BERLIN, CONN. yt 











See Specia) advertisement inside. 
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at Oy BEARINGS | Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
PULLEYS | Largest Manufacturers in U. 8, 
CEARINCS cee Advertisement on inside, 
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ST : er | ABSOLU Y Ec = 
ET re SOLUTEL K&EM MIACNESIA SES BOILER COVERINGS. 


